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Tales of Intrigue and 
Revenge 


THE ACID TEST 


“From first to last,” declared Mrs. Canningfold 
enthusiastically, “‘ George was too splendid. Except 
for one abominable piece of behaviour; and perhaps 
he had to be cruel in order to be kind. If we must 
dig up ancient history, some people might say that 
he’d left me alone too much and that he was to blame 
for inviting Harry to Stanford in the first instance. 
I think that’s absurd. If George had to keep men away 
from the house for fear I should fall in love with them, 
it would simply have meant that he couldn’t trust me. 
And I’ve behaved honourably throughout. So has 
Harry. We could have gone off together without a 
word to any one if we hadn’t determined to be abso- 
lutely open and above-board. Who do you think told 
George? J did. He asked why Harry had given up 
coming to the house ; and I answered, in Harry’s own 
words, that he’d ‘ unfortunately ’ fallen in love with 
me and that the only decent thing was to keep away. 

‘“‘ George was splendid ! 

“ * Tell him not to be an ass, hesaid. ‘ If he hadn’t 
fallen in love with you, it would have been a poor 


compliment to us both.’ oe 
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“ Of course that was very charming, but it didn’t 
help me to tell ‘George J’d fallen in love with Harry. 
I did, though ; and that’s when he was most splendid. 
No storming, no*reproaches, no mention of himself. 
Was I absolutely certain what I wanted? Did I feel 
that my happiness was bound up with Harry ? 
Finally, what did I wish him to do? For all the 
world as though he were quite indifferent. .. . 

“* You may count on me to help you,’ he said, ‘in 
any way I can.’ 

“In some respects that made it-harder: I felt such 
a brute to be accepting help from him’ at the very 
moment when I was leaving him. As you might 
expect, he would only say that, as he wouldn’t have 
many more chances, I mustn’t deny him the few that 
remained. With his funny, crooked smile, you know. 
. . . I sometimes wished he wasn’t so much in love 
with me. It gave me too much power, if you under- 
stand ; though I don’t think my worst enemy would 
say I’d abused it. 

“ “Tf I mayn’t do things for you,’ he used to say, 
‘what’s the good of my being your husband ? ’ 

“T’loved that once; but, after I met Harry, it 
always sent a little shiver down my spine. J meant 
too much in his life. Before we married, I don’t believe 
George had even looked at another woman. He said 
so! All the seven years we were together he thought 
of no one else. If I ever said any one was beautiful, 
he just echoed: ‘ Beautiful? You know, I’m not a 
judge.’ When I asked him what he would do if I died, 
he simply shut me up. ‘ Not even in joke, darling. . .’ 
But for that, Harry and I might have told you a very 
different story. I'll be quite frank: I just couldn’t 
bear to picture what George would do without me. 
All alone, in that great empty barrack . . . I knewhow 
empty Stanford could be when George went off to his 
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meetings and it wasn’t worth opening the house in 
London. That gave me furiously to think! I hesi- 
tated and drew back a dozen times before I could nerve 
myself to say I needed Harry. And I promise you 
that, if I’d known what it would be like, I couldn’t 
have done it. 

“ Appalling! . . . George didn’t shout or rave. He 
didn’t even shew he was surprised. He just listened 
very patiently while I talked myself out. I told him 
I was every bit as fond of him as I’d always been. I 
said I hoped we should always be friends ; but I had 
to confess that I wasn’t in love with him. 

“*T can see now, I told him, ‘that I never was. 
It’s only since I met Harry that I’ve realized what 
love is.’ 

“ George took it wonderfully, only asking again if 
we both felt quite sure of ourselves. 

“T told him we did. And then I screwed up my 
courage to say that, when Harry went back to India, 
I was going with him. I was sorry to cause so much 
pain, I said, but now that I was seeing things clearly 
for the first time... . 

“ Tt was then that I think George was most wonder- 
ful. He wouldn’t think of divorcing me; and, if 1 
didn’t do exactly as he told me, he’d keep me tied to 
him for the rest of my life. Fierce he was! And the 
first thing I must do was to divorce fim. Isn't that 
like George ? When he’d done everything in the world 
for me and I was breaking his heart! I argued myself 
hoarse ; butit wasno good. Atall costs my reputation 
was to be preserved. Dear chivalrous creature! I 
nearly cried. And he patted my hand and said we 
wouldn’t talk about it any more till I was steadier, 
but that I could leave it all to him. 

“ Next day he told me he’d seen Harry and arranged 
everything quite amicably. Could you have done 
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that ? I know very well that if it had been a case of 
my giving up my husband to another woman... 
He’d arranged everything with everybody. I was to 
instruct Simpson*and Simpson; and he would go to 
Sir James Millard. Unless, of course, I preferred to 
have Millard . . . I mustn’t be seen about with Harry 
too much, he said; but, apart from that, I wasn’t to 
think or bother or do anything until my case had been 
prepared for me. 

“ Tf he’d had his way, I should never have seen even 
my own solicitors; and he’d have answered all their 
letters. Young Mr. Laking said, though) that I must 
come and talk things-over; and I’m glad I went if 
only to see what solicitors are like when you get below 
the surface. Rude, suspicious little creature! His 
first question was: how far had things gone with 
Harry and me; and, when I told him I hadn’t come 
there to be insulted, he tried to insult me through 
George. I didn’t see at first where he was leading me 
with all his ferretting into poor George’s life; but at 
the end he asked me boldly whether I thought—in his 
odious phrase—that there was ‘a woman in the case’, 
whether all George’s meetings in London were really 
a blind. 

“T had to wither him. 

““You mean,’ I said, ‘ whether my husband is so 
anxious to get rid of me that he deliberately invited 
another man to the house in the hopes of having me 
taken off his hands ? ’ 

“IT must say he looked foolish enough when I put 
it like that! Oh, no! Not a suggestion! He was 
only thinking of the changes that would have to be 
made in our marriage-settlement : and he would be 
able to get more for me if he could prove that George 
had misbehaved himself. I looked this Mr. Laking in 
the eyes and I said very quietly, very patiently : 
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“* Do you think I should allow my husband to mis- 
conduct himself ? ’ 

“T was thankful to get out of that office! And 
George was furious that I should have been bothered. 

“Entirely umnecessary!,’ he fumed. ‘ Every- 
thing’s arranged . . .’ 

“*T have to prove that you’ve deserted me?,’ I 
asked. 

““And that I’ve been unfaithful,’ he answered. 
‘But don’t you trouble your head about that. Simpson 
and Simpson will set one of their people to shadow me.’ 

“Tt was all very well to tell me not to trouble my 
head, but I couldn’t help it. Everything was so 
sordid. I never supposed for a moment that he’d be 
really unfaithful ; but even to say it. . . I felt it was 
a slur on me. George, of all people, who was in- 
fatuated about me, having to compromise himself with 
some odious, fat, painted barmaid ; and some shifty, 
red-eyed creature biting his nails behind a screen 
and bribing these horrible chambermaids to give 
evidence, .... 

““Tt’s too much,’ I said. ‘ Rather than expose you 
to this kind of thing... .’ 

“*Tt’s too late to go back,’ interrupted George. 
‘The solicitors have been instructed ; and everything 
has been arranged for Thursday.’ 

““T asked what ‘ everything ° meant. 

“* Well,’ he explained, ‘we want to make the 
business as simple and short as possible ; so Simpsons 
have arranged for their tame sleuth to keep me under 
observation that evening at the Semiramis. Millard 
is providing some one whom he can thoroughly trust . 

“*To compromise you?’ It was too much! A 
baby like George ... ‘Women of that kind should 
be put in a lethal chamber,’ I said. 

And I meant it. Paid home-breakers . . + 
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«They seem to be a necessity of modern civiliza- 
tion,’ George answered. 

“* Odious creatures !,’ I cried. 

‘“‘* Millard says she’s very attractive,’ he went on. 
‘T’ve not seen her myself... . I don’t want you to 
worry about this, though. Divorce is an unsavoury 
business at the best of times. Try not to think 
about it.’ 

“As though I could think of anything else! It 
wasn’t just the horror of imagining my husband with 
a woman like that: if I’d married any other man, I 
shouldn’t have minded. It was George! So simple 
and upright, such a boy! If I hadn’t been so miser- 
able, I should have laughed at the idea of George as a 
libertine. The schoolboy aping the man of the world 
and not knowing how to order a simple dinner! Any 
woman would see through him in a moment. I 
pictured their dinner together, with George talking 
about the weather and the latest books ; and the sleuth 
holding his sides behind a screen; and the waiters 
giggling in broken English ; and the woman yawning 
her head off. Imagine it on the stage! I felt almost 
sorry for the woman... . 

“ And, every day, I became more indignant! When 
the Thursday came, I felt I simply couldn’t bear it. 
George was too good to be laughed at by some jelly- 
bag old enough to be his mother. If he insisted on 
being compromised, he must do it decently. Some 
little watering-place in Normandy . .. I rushed up- 
stairs to say I could not and would not allow it. My 
husband making an exhibition of himself at the 
Semiramis, where the waiters have known us ever 
since we married .. . 

“He was not in his room; and, when I looked at 
my watch, I saw it was nearly eight o’clock. I dressed 
like mad, jumped into a taxi and drove straight to the 
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place. George hadn’t arrived; but darling Francois 
told me a table for two had been reserved. Would I 
like to see the dinner that the colonel had ordered ? 
The champagne was on ice; and George had said he’d 
wait till he knew what cocktail madame would like. 
Just like the old days, when I thought I really was in 
love with him. Before I began to see clearly .. . 

“T realized then that I’d been in too much of a hurry. 
What, precisely, was my position in the Semiramis ? 
I wasn’t dining with George, as the manager thought. 
The harpy would make a scene if I tried to drag him 
from her clutches. And yet I would not let them dine 
together. For a moment I thought of saying that we 
wanted a table for three, as a friend of mine had arrived 
unexpectedly from the country. Then I tried to 
imagine the woman Sir James Millard would engage 
for work of this kind. No, thank you! I decided 
that I did not choose to have her labelled as my friend. 

“Oh, I’m not dining with Colonel Canningfold to- 
night,’ I said. ‘An aunt of his has just arrived from 
Scotland; and he wants to talk business with her. 
I... just looked in to give him a message.’ 

“And then I sat down in a corner and tried to 
think of amy message that would explain what I was 
doing there. Anyexcuse, too, for getting him away. 
I could say I was ill and ask him to take me home ; 
but he thought I was dining at home and would be sure 
to blurt out something awkward. George has no 
diplomacy. Besides, my being ill didn’t get rid of this 
woman. I was in despair... . 

“T tried to think of the future. Harry... All 
the things we were going todo. The wonderful happi- 
ness. D’you know, I couldn’t think of Harry that 
night ? I couldn’t see him, couldn’t conjure him up. 
If I tried to picture the marvellous night when we 


should be dining, say, in this very place... It was 
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no good! I only saw George’s ghost, I felt I should 
only hear George’s voice. Very foolish, no doubt ; 
very fanciful. It would no doubt be very foolish and 
fanciful if you were haunted by a ghost before you’d 
committed your murder; at the same time, it would 
be exceedingly unpleasant. ... And I did feel that, 
in leaving George, I was killing something. I needn’t 
say that Harry and I had argued this out a hundred 
times : as he always told me, you can’t make omelettes 
without breaking eggs and you don’t get divorces 
without breaking hearts. His or George’s: which was 
it to be? What I felt about George Was that he’d be 
so helpless ; and Harry would always manage to look 
after himself somehow. Harry used to say that I was 
exaggerating and that George would console himself, 
which was not very tactful even if it had been true. 

“ As time went on, I began to wonder if George had 
changed his plans at the last moment. If Frangois 
hadn’t said the table was ordered... Half-past 
eight! A quarter to nine! The theatre people had 
all left. The lounge was emptying. By nine o’clock 
one forlorn girl and I had it to ourselves. 

“ Francois bustled up from time to time with offers 
of cocktails, cigarettes. What could have happened 
to the colonel? I must be famished. Did I care to 
leave a message? I said I’d wait a little longer. . . . 

“ Then the forlorn girl suddenly came over to my sofa 
and apologized for having overheard our conversation. 
Was I expecting Colonel Canningfold ? 

“* Yes !,’ I said. ‘ D’you know what’s happened to 
him ?’ 

““He was here just before eight,’ said the girl. 
‘But he had to go out again to meet some one.’ 

““ Did he tell you when he’d be back ?,’ I asked. 

““No. You see, I don’t know him,’ she explained, 
“except just by sight.’ 
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“Then, in a flash, I saw it all. And, though I 
didn’t know what I was expecting, I promise you I 
was not expecting this! Sir James Millard, I felt, 
was to be congratulated. George had said he under- 
stood the woman was attractive, but this girl was 
lovely! Grave, innocent eyes; such asweet, low voice ; 
perfect skin; perfect features. I could only feel the 
pity of it! ... She was perfectly dressed, with 
perfect ease, perfect manners. If I had a daughter of 
twenty, I should like her to take this girl as her model. 
I couldn’t believe my eyes! I wondered what her 
history was. ... 

““Haven’t we met before ?,’ I asked. ‘At Stan- 
ford ?’ 

“T don’t think so,’ she answered. ‘I don’t know 
Colonel Canningfold personally.’ 

““But surely... 2,’ I said. ‘Would you mind 
telling me your name?’ 

“She hesitated for some time and then answered, 
in embarrassment : 

“*Rhona Wycherley. At least, that’s my present 
name.’ 

“Her present name. Wasn’t it pathetic? I sup- 
pose she saw it was no good trying to hide anything 
from me. Then, before I could say anything more, 
George appeared. 

““T told you he was splendid from first to last ; but 
I didn’t know how splendid he could be till this moment, 
when I lost my head completely. I think it was 
Francois who broke my nerve: bowing and prancing 
across the lounge to say that ‘ madame and the other 
lady ’ were ‘here, just here’ (And I'd said George was 
giving dinner to an aunt from Scotland! I promise 
you this girl couldn’t have been more than two-and- 
twenty ; but I suppose some people are born vicious. 
It doesn’t seem fair, does it? Predestination and all 
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that sort of thing ...). George gave one glance at 
the girl and then hurried across, apologizing for his 
lateness. 

‘““* Why didn’t you begin without me ?,’ he asked. 
‘Anyway, we won’t waste any more time.” 

“ And, with that, he took my arm ! 


“* But,’ I said, ‘I’m not dining here. I... just 
looked in to give you a message. You and Miss | 
Wycherley .. .’ a 


“IT simply didn’t know what I was saying. After 
coming there to take him away; I was throwing him 
into her arms! Perhaps you think this didn’t matter 
so much now that I’d seen she wasn’t at all the blowsy 
barmaid I’d expected. It mattered very much more, 
let me tell you! ... I don’t know what I did want 
at this moment . . . except to get right away before 
there was a scene. 

“ George rose to the occasion magnificently, though 
not quite in the way I’d hoped. 

“ “Tf Miss Wycherley is by herself,’ he said with a 
charming little bow, ‘ won’t she join us?’ 

“It was just the tone he’d used when we first met. 
‘I know we haven’t been introduced ; but, if you've not 
had supper, will you let me take you down ?’ 

“Oh, I can’t do that !,’ said the girl with great 
decision. 

“The cloven talon! He was her prey, not to be 
shared ! 

“For some minutes I feared we were going to have 
a scene after all; and, strange to say, I was afraid J 
should be the one to make it. George was for peace at 
all costs: otherwise he’d never have dared to suggest 
that I should sit at the same table as this woman. It 
was too cynical! Even she saw that, though I don’t 
know what she’d have thought if she’d known I was 
George's wedded wife. It wason the tip of my tongue 
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to say that, if I could stand it, she needn’t be so 
squeamish, when George invited her again, this time 
in a tone that made it very hard for her to refuse. 

“ “Well, if you’re sure I shan’t be in the way . . ., 
said the girl. 

“ And, with that, we went in to dinner. 

“T don’t think I shall forget that meal as long as I 
live. I don’t know who had ordered it for him, but it 
was perfect. I gull say that. At first George played 
up to the two of us impartially. But this girl’s at- 
tractiveness, I very quickly saw, was more than skin- 
deep. As soon as she’d overcome her embarrassment, 
she sparkled. Wow much truth there was in all she 
said I don’t profess to know; but she’d been every- 
where, she knew every one. If you’d met her in the 
ordinary way, you’d never have suspected. She was 
educated, too: I remember a long story she told in 
Italian ; and George said her accent was marvellous 
(personally, I don’t know Italian and I don’t want to). 
What an acquisition, you’d have said, to any party! 
She and George had careered hand-in-hand over most 
of Italy before we’d finished the fish ; they careered on 
to Spain, Morocco, Egypt. By the time we reached 
the sweet, I had been completely forgotten. They 
were talking about Constantinople; and I fully ex- 
pected to hear George inviting her to go there with him. 

“For the first time in my life he completely be- 
wildered me. Was he deliberately trying to make me 
jealous by shewing how charming he could be to another 
woman? Being cruel in order to be kind? Was he 
saying to himself: ‘ J’d/ shew her what she’s throwing 
away?’ Was he proving that Harry was right after 
all and that he could console himself with the first 
woman that Sir James Millard threw at his head? I 
didn’t know what to think! If Mr. Laking had said 
again that there must be a woman in the case, I should 
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readily have believed him. And, if George had 
avowed that, he was taking his revenge by humiliating 
me publicly, I should have believed that too. I didn’t 
recognize George that night; but I recognized very 
clearly that they’d make me cry, between them, if 
they weren’t very careful. 

“Meanwhile, dinner was coming to an end. George 
darted back from Cashmir or wherever he’d got to by 
now and asked what liqueur I would like. I said I 
wouldn’t have a liqueur: it was time for me to go 
home. For very decency George had to,say ‘ Oh, not 
yet’; then he eloped to Cashmir again; and I sat 
without the physical strength to leave them. 1 know 
it sounds ridiculous ; but, ridiculous or not, I simply 
couldn’t face the idea of going home while those two 
sat with their elbows on the table, gazing into each 
other’s eyes. I hated this girl more with every word 
she spoke, every moment I had to spend in her com- 
pany; but I’m an absolutely just woman and I tell 
you, quite dispassionately, she seemed every moment 
to grow lovelier. Her cheeks had taken on a flush 
that-I would give a fortune to buy. The champagne, 
no doubt ; but champagne only makes me patchy. .. . 
Well, it’s no good shivering on the edge, I said to 
myself ; and the moment we’d had our coffee I said 
I was terribly tired and really must be going home. 
As a matter of form, Miss Wycherley said she must 
be going home, too; but I begged them not to make 
me feel I was breaking up the party. If George would 
ask for a taxi . 

“To my amazement, when I came into the hall, 
there was George in hat and coat. 

“* But what have you done with Miss Wycherley ?,’ 
I asked. 

“* She wouldn’t wait,’ George answered. ‘I think 
she said she had some report to write... . I’m no 
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judge of these things, but isn’t she an astonishingly 
beautiful girl ? ’ 

“That was more than I could bear. I told you 
George had no diplomacy. 

“*She is,’ I said. ‘And it’s astonishingly good 
taste for you to say that to me! If my taxi’s here, 
you needn’t wait.’ 

““But I want to take you home,’ said George. 
If you’re not feeling well. . .’ 

““* What about your astonishingly beautiful friend ?,’ 
I asked. 

“*T’ve never set eyes on her before,’ he answered. 
“I thought she was a friend of yours.’ 

“T believe, if the commissionaire hadn’t come to the 
door at that moment, I should have had hysterics, I 
threw myself into the taxi, dragged George in after me 

. and collapsed. 

“ “Will you please tell me,’ I said, as soon as I could 
speak, ‘what this all means? Right from the be- 
ginning: the dinner, Miss Wycherley, everything.’ 

““There’s not much to tell,’ said George. “As you 
know, this was the night when I was to meet the lady 
selected by James Millard. (‘‘ Lady!” I said to 
myself.) I turned up early to book a table and found 
a message from Millard asking me to see him at once. 
Round I went, to be told that the lady had failed him. 
As I had to dine somewhere . . .” 

“* But d’you mean to say,’ I broke in, ‘that the 
Wycherley creature wasn’t sent by Millard? Then 
who is she? What was she doing there ?’ 

“<«T don’t know. It’s a free country, a public 
restaurant,’ said George; very unconvincingly, I 
thought. 

“But she knew you. She asked me if I was 
waiting for Colonel Canningfold.’ 

“ George puzzled for a bit ; then he burst into such 
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inane laughter that the driver turned round on the 
box. 

“*T can only think,’ he gasped, ‘ that she must be 
Simpson and Simpson’s sleuth. And she’s gone home 
to write a report on my clandestine meeting with 
my own wife! ... Well, young Laking is to be 
congratulated on his spies: she’s an astonishingly 
beautiful girl.’ 

“*That’s the second time you’ve said that,’ I 
reminded him. ‘Are you sure you wouldn’t like to 
take the taxi on and explain the mistake ? ’ 

“JT meant to wither him; but he took me quite 
literally and pulled out his watch. Never have I had 
such treatment from a man! 

““Tt’s a bit late now,’ he said casually. ‘ But I 
might run round in the morning.’ 

““ “She gave you her address ?,’ I murmured. 

“*T asked her for it,’ said George, quite shame- 
lessly. ‘She seemed such an attractive girl. And so 
intelligent. J should like to see a good deal more of 
her.’ 

“T told you I’d nearly had hysterics in the 
restaurant. In another moment George would have 
said for the third time what an astonishingly beautiful 
girl she was. To me! His wife! I couldn’t bear it. 
One simply can’t have hysterics in a taxi. I turned 
round and boxed both his ears as hard as ever I could. 
Then I began to cry as though I should never stop... . 

“What the driver thought I don’t know; and, 
what’s more, I don’t care! George carried me into 
the house and up to my room, howling like a dog. He 
put me to bed and stayed with me till I was quiet. 
Then he just kissed my hand and whispered that he 
was going to ask my maid to sleep in the dressing-room 
that night in case I wanted anything. 

“* But where are you going ?,’ I asked. 
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““* Oh, anywhere,’ he said. ‘I’ve got a room at the 
Semiramis ; and all my things are there.’ 

“It was too casual. I knew in a moment where he 
was off to! 

“* You're going to see that Wycherley creature !,’ 
I cried. 

“Good Heavens, no!,’ he answered. ‘Not to- 
night. I hope she’s in bed and asleep by now. I don’t 
think you should call her a “ creature’’, though. She’s 
an absolutely respectable girl, whose father was killed 
in the war. I admit it’s a funny life for her; but she 
has her living to make and some young sisters to 
bring up... 

“She’d told him the story of her life in the two 
minutes that I took to get my cloak ! 

“Tf you want me to break down again,’ I warned 
him, ‘ you’re going the right way about it.’ 

“*But you're not jealous !,;’ George cried. ‘ That 
childs...” 

“Oh, when a man talks of women as children . . .! 

“* Tf you hope to be forgiven,’ I said, ‘ you must 
pledge me your word of honour that you’ll never see 
Miss Wycherley again. Will you do that?’ Then I 
boiled over! ‘When I think of your vows and 
protestations . . . You could never love any one but 
me! You never noticed other women! .. . Will you 
give me your word of honour ? ’ 

“George came back from the door, frowning and 
terribly masterful. 

““« What does this mean, precisely ?,’ he demanded. 

“«Tf you want me to tell Harry I’ve been mis- 
taken . . .,’ I began carelessly (I wasn’t going to be 
browbeaten !). ‘I’m seeing things (clearly, now for the 
mrctctime =. .” 

“ George paced up and down |my room for |a good 
half-hour. Frowning. Shouldershunched. Muttering. 
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But not saying.a word. And I was literally afraid 
to speak first. 

“* You feel sure of yourself ?,’ he asked at last. 
And I heard him sigh with relief, as though he sézll 
couldn’t believe it! ‘Perhaps I’d better see Harry. 
You can leave it all to me.’... 

‘“‘ Splendid he was, from first to last, as I told you. 
Except for that one abominable piece of behaviour. 

““*Tt’s not too late, is it ?,’ I asked. 

“Tt was not too late, I meant, for us to begin again : 
till that night I veally hadn’t seen all that he meant 
to me. He didn’t really admire the Wycherley girl. 
Couldn’t. . . . George thought I was referring to the 
solicitors. 

““To stay the proceedings ?,’ he asked. ‘Oh no! 
If you'll authorize me, I’ll get in touch with Simpson 
and Simpson.’ 

“But what reason am I to give? I don’t want 
them to think I don’t know my own mind,’ I said. 

“*You’d better say you’ve decided to forgive me,’ 
George suggested. 

“ And that was what I told young Mr. Laking. You 
may be sure he wasn’t best pleased to hear there 
would be no divorce after all. Solicitors are all the 
same when you know them below the surface: they 
make work. Mr. Laking returned to the attack and 
told me in so many words that George must be in- 
terested in some other woman and that it was foolish of 
me to keep him when he was obviously so anxious to be 
free. I might not get so good a chance again; as 
Harry and I were so well suited . . . And so on and 
so forth. 

“T feel that Mr. Laking may count himself lucky in 
not having jis ears boxed too... . 

“Yes, I’ve forgiven George. But he’s not going to 
leave me at Stanford when he goes off for these 
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mysterious meetings. That dinner, that unforgettable 
dinner !, shewed George in a new light somehow. I’m 
afraid that girl will come to a bad end. Perhaps she 
has already. I shouldn’t be in the least surprised to 
hear she was Sir James Millard’s agent after all. One 
simply doesn’t know what to believe.” 
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LOCAL RULES 


It is the boast of the Eccentric Club that no two of 
its members are drawn from the same profession and 
that no profession is left unrepresented. Unlike any 
other club in London, it shelters a single undischarged 
bankrupt who would probably be expelled by a 
general resolution if he obtained his discharge, for he 
would then become the second company-promoter. 
There is one architect and there is one bookmaker ; 
one osteopath and one stockbroker ; one actor-manager 
and one county-court judge. 

To this blend of catholicity and exclusiveness the 
rules of the club contribute, indeed, nothing ; but the 
members feel—and do not hesitate to say—that, while 
one examining chaplain is an experience, two are a 
habit and three a crowd. The doubtful pleasure of 
social intercourse, for which most clubs are con- 
stituted, becomes difficult of attainment when the 
management of the club degenerates into government 
of lieutenant-generals by lieutenant-generals ; viceroys, 
admirals and cabinet ministers become an oppressed 
minority ; bishops are blackballed; and even the 
lieutenant-generals are bored with one another. 

It was to secure an escape from this warfare of class 
against class that the Eccentric was founded ; and for 
a dozen years it has afforded unrivalled opportunities 
for a warfare of individual against individual. A 
visitor to the card-room on a summer evening of 1917 
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might have counted, in one corner, a former prime 
minister, a bill-broker, a poet and the editor of a widely- 
read paper on bee-keeping. All were quarrelling over 
their game.* In: the middle of the room, the one 
theatrical costumier was playing piquette with the 
one marine engineer and disputing the score. The 
one iron-king was seated on the fringe of a bridge-four 
in another corner, waiting to cut in. The one lexi- 
cographer was partnered with the one millionaire 
against the one examining chaplain and the one 
private secretary. All were considering whether even 
the iron-king could make their game more intolerable ; 
and the iron-king was already hating them all in 
advance as possible partners. 
’“ Four spades,” snapped the examining chaplain. 

“No,” growled the millionaire unamiably, glaring 
at an unrivalled collection of the smaller denominations. 

When the cards were dealt, he seemed—through 
force of habit—to have got in on the ground floor and 
—most unexpectedly—to have stayed there. 

“No-p,” echoed the private secretary demurely, 
with the unruffled smile that he always assumed after 
going down several hundred points. 

“And no,” sighed the lexicographer. ‘The 
millionaire leads.”’ 

The private secretary put down his hand, rang for 
a whiskey-and-soda and dropped into an empty chair 
beside the iron-king, who incontinently turned away 
and buried his face in an illustrated paper. 

“One never sees the remount-officer here nowadays,” 
he began conversationally, bringing out his cigarette- 
case and throwing one carefully creased trouser-leg 
Nae the other. ‘‘He’s about due back now, isn’t 

e ? a”? 

“He’s considerably overdue,’ said the iron-king 

grimly and without looking up. ‘“ And, when I last 
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saw him, he didn’t look like coming home in any great 
hurry.” 

He buried himself more deeply in his paper with the 
air of a man who did not wish to prolong the dis- 
cussion. Glancing over his shoulder, the private 
secretary noted that the paper was only a trade- 
journal and that the iron-king was holding it upside 
down. 

“ He was sent over by the War Office to buy horses, 
wasn't he?,” he asked. “I always said that the 
Americans would find he’d come to sell them a pup. 


Ha! Ha!” After a disconcerting silence, he re- 
iterated, in a tone of entreaty: ‘‘ Buy horses. Sell 
pups.” 


The iron-king pretended for a moment to study the 
mechanism of an inverted hydraulic-crane. 

“That was always one of your best jokes,” he 
observed disparagingly. 

“It wasn’t a joke at all,’”’ said the private secretary 
stiffly. 

“ But none of us dared tell you so,” confessed the 
iron-king. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, there was a certain 
truth in the remark. The remount-officer did try to 
sell them a pup. That’s why he’s overdue.” 

The private secretary took his whiskey-and-soda, 
ordered another for the iron-king and prepared himself 
for the story. 

“Who persuaded the remount-officer that he could 
play poker ?,”” demanded the iron-king aggressively. 
“Tt must have been some one who had never played 
with him, I imagine; probably some one who had 
had a run of bad luck and had heard of him for the 
first time. Heaven knows, I’m no player; but the 
first night out on the Scorbutic I discovered that I’d 
forgotten more than he’d ever learnt. I’m no player, 
but I know it; the trouble with the remount-officer 
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was that he thought he could play and went on thinking 
it at anything from twenty-five to thirty pounds a 
night the whole way over. He still thought it, when 
we reached New York; and I went out of my way to 
advise him to stick to horses and leave poker alone in 
the States.” He threw away his trade-journal and 
shrugged his shoulders compassionately. ‘“‘ You can 
never convince a man that he hasn’t a sense of humour,” 
he resumed, “‘ and I believe it’s as hard to teach any 
man that he can’t play poker. The Yankees tried from 
the moment he landed; they reasoned with him into 
the Middle West ; and he was still buying experience 
at their price when we met two months later in Kansas 
City. I dined with him and a number of men on my 
way east; and after dinner he pulled up a table and 
said : 

“* Do any of you guys know anything about poker ? ’ 

“One or two hinted that they’d heard of the game ; 
and in less time than it takes to tell we were hard at 
work. I don’t know if you’re well acquainted with 
Kansas City, but I can assure you that poker isn’t the 
least bit of a new game there. All those fellows played 
well ; and the best of them, a hard-bitten, wiry little 
lawyer from Denver, would take some beating in any 
country I’ve ever visited. When he’d got the cards, 
he won; and, when he hadn’t got them, it’s my belief 
that he... Well, I don’t want to do any man an 
injustice, but there was one moment when three aces 
of diamonds were on the table at the same time. It 
may have been the fault of the shuffling .. . or it 
may have been a bad pack. 

“So far as 1 remember, I didn’t win or lose any- 
thing to write home about, but the remount-officer 
got into difficulties from the start. He was buying 
more chips before we settled into our chairs; and at 
the end of two hours he was signing cheques every 
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fourth hand. When he picked up anything worth 
having, he gave himself away with a grin that you 
could hear the other end of Kansas City ; and, when 
he’d got nothing, he seemed to think he could make up 
for it with bluff that wouldn’t deceive a nursery- 
governess. So far as the rest of us were concerned, 
it was legalized robbery ; but he’d asked if any one 
knew anything about poker. The Americans are 
nature’s gentlemen ; and they were just shewing him. 

“We'd played for about three hours when I heard 
the remount-officer beginning to smile. The’ cards 
were the least little bit lumpy ; and I stood out to see 
what would happen. Most of the others fell away 
before long; and the remount-officer and the Denver 
lawyer had the field to themselves. They bet and bet 
until we began to think that we shouldn’t get another 
look-in that night ; but at last the Denver man grew 
impatient and said he’d see the remount-officer. The 
hand went down, we all craned forward to have a look: 
a royal straight flush! I was more pleased than I 
can say to see my friend winning a bit of his own back. 

“The Denver man twisted his cigar from one side of 
his mouth to the other and smiled. 

“Guess you gotter pay,’ he drawled. 

“Then he spread out his hand: three and five of 
hearts, seven of diamonds, four of spades, and six of 
clubs. The others nodded and said nothing. 

“*« What kind of hand d’you call that ?,’ asked the 
remount-officer. 

““* An irregular missing-sequence,’ said the Denver 
man, tilting his chair back and propping the soles of 
his shoes against the table. ‘Sequence of alternating 
colours. You're not giving out that you’ve never seen 
that before ?’ 

“ The remount-officer looked round like the man who 
fell among thieves. 
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“* There’s no such hand !,’ he cried. 

‘The Denvér man jerked his head backwards in the 
direction of the door, where there was a printed 
foolscap-sheet :~ Laws of Poker: Cosmopolis Club, 
Kansas City. 

“* Rule thirty-seven, I think it is,’ he said. 

“ The remount-officer walked to the door like a man 
ascending the scaffold. There it was, sure enough. 
‘Rule Thirty-seven. The irregular missing-sequence 
(a five-card sequence in alternating colours) beats all 
other hands.’ ”’ 

The iron-king made a swimming gesture with his 
hands. 

“T’ll say this for our friend,” he went on. ‘ He 
took punishment like a sportsman. There was a 
moment when you could hear him changing colour 
(there was nothing restful about his emotions) ; then 
he steadied himself and came back to the table. 

“*V’d not met the rule before,’ was all he said, 
swallowing pretty hard. ‘Sorry to interrupt the 
game.’ ”’ 

From the other end of the room the lexicographer 
was scoring jubilantly aloud. 

“ Ahundred, And what about honours ?,” he asked. 
“* Come on, private secretary, it’s your deal.’’ 

“Deal for me,” called back the private secretary, 
finishing his whiskey-and-soda and turning to hear the 
end of the iron-king’s story. 

“It was a curious evening’s play,” resumed his 
companion, “ and, all things considered, I don’t want 
to go through it again. I’d had as much as I wanted 
after another hour ; and I was getting on my coat and 
preparing to go home to bed when the remount-officer 
beckoned to me. I looked at his hand; and you'll 
hardly believe me when I tell you that it was now fis 
turn. He’d got an irregular missing-sequence. Six, 
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eight, ten of spades, seven of hearts and nine of 
diamonds. 

“T waited to see the hand out. There was pretty 
general betting at first, but before long only the Denver 
man was left in. He and the remount-officer went at 
it hammer and tongs; there were no limits or any 
nonsense of that kind; after three minutes’ quick, 
concentrated work the remount-officer stood to win 
back all and more than all that he’d lost. Then the 
Denver man pulled out his watch, muttered something 
about his wife wondering where he’d got to and said 
he’d see him. 

“© You’ve given me my revenge,’ said the remount- 
officer between his teeth, as he put down the irregular 
missing-sequence. 

“The Denver man flipped his cards on to the table, 
one by one: four aces and a three. 

“Guess you gotter pay,’ he drawled. 

““The irregular missing-sequence beats all other 
hands,’ quoted the remount-officer. ‘Rule Thirty- 
seven, I think it is.’ 

“T’d seen my friend win; and there was no point 
in my staying out of bed any longer; but something 
in the Denver man’s expression kept me where I was. 
He was tilting his chair back and jerking his head 
towards the door again. 

“*Vou’ve played this game before, I guess,’ he 
expostulated a little wearily. ‘I reckon you'll find all 
the information you can use under Rule Forty-nine.’ 

“ The remount-officer walked to the door, with the 
tail of his eye watching the others, as if he expected 
them to sandbag him. Rule Forty-nine was incapable 
of misconception ; it said, ‘The hand known as the 
irregular missing-sequence (a five-card sequence in 
alternating colours) may never be claimed more than 
once in a single evening.” 
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The voices at the bridge-table were becoming 
clamorous ; and the private secretary dragged himself 
reluctantly from his chair. 

“But what “happened ?,” he asked. “Did he 
pay ? > 

“We shall never be certain,’ answered the iron- 
king. “Knowing the man as I do, I am confident 
that he meant to. His hand was moving resignedly to 
his pocket ; but the Denver man misunderstood the 
gesture and fired first. Death was almost instan- 
taneous, but I felt it imprudent to wait longer. The 
Denver man was a lawyer, as I told you; I’ve no sort 
of doubt that he made good his claim against the estate. 
But you’re quite right ; the remount-officer is much 
overdue. He ought to have been back some weeks 
ago.” 
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THE AWAKENING 


As we came away from Monica Dawley’s wedding, Mrs. 
Clayton asked whether she could drop me anywhere. 

“ Truth to tell, I’m going rather out of your way,” 
I answered with regret. A gossip with Mrs. Clayton 
is always a pleasure. “I have to see the manager of 
my bank.” 

“ To enquire how your overdraft isdoing? Ishould 
send a little note and some flowers,” she suggested 
frivolously. : 

“My overdraft,” I boasted, “is now decently 
interred.” 

“ All the more reason for sending the flowers. 
You’d much better come back to tea with me. There’s 
no point in a wedding unless you’ve somebody to 
discuss it with. How did you think Monica looked ? ” 

“Charming,” I said. ‘‘ Dawley’s a lucky fellow, 
even if he zs rather a stick. I should love to talk it all 
over with you, but I really ought to be talking high 
finance with the bank.” 

“ Jump in and talk it with me instead! I could tell 
you a romantic story about one bank, a story that’s 
closely connected with Monica and Hugh Dawley.” 

“T cannot reconcile romance with a bank,” I 
objected, 

“ Nor could Monica. The bank killed the romance, 
though she knew nothing about it at the time. She 
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probably knows nothing to this day. The workings of 
providence are Strange.” 

“‘T was surprised when I heard Monica was going to 
marry Hugh,” I-admitted, as I got into the car. 

“Home,” said Mrs. Clayton to her chauffeur. 
“Surprised ? I was only relieved. It might have 
been so much worse, if you think how Monica was 
allowed to run wild and what an absurdly romantic 
girl she is. I should have blamed myself if she’d made 
a bad choice ; and now I can just say, like every one 
else, how wonderfully Jane Okehampton brought her 
up. I confess I didn’t always think so. There were 
times when I was very doubtful, very anxious. .. . 

“You know Monica was working under me in the 
Okehamptons’ hospital during the war ?,’”’ Mrs. Clayton 
interrupted herself to ask. ‘‘ Yes. She’d had her 
training, but she was still ridiculously young; and 
Jane Okehampton wanted her to be under the care of 
some one who would exercise a little more than the 
ordinary supervision. I asked Jane what, precisely, 
she meant by this; and I was told, in effect, that she 
meant nothing: Monica was a thoroughly sensible, 
right-minded girl, who would give me no trouble. At 
her age, it was natural that she should not always see 
eye to eye with her parents, but they believed in letting 
young people have their heads. It was their great 
boast. Monica was told that, if she touched pitch, she 
would probably dirty her fingers; but, after their one 
warning, the parents were prepared to turn her loose 
in the middle of a newly-tarred road. That was their 
vaunted system. 

“T think I should have been more comfortable in 
my mind if they had told me a good deal more or a good 
deal less. In one breath they made me responsible for 
the child ; in the next they said I was not to worry, 
as Monica had been told all that she need know of life 
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and must now work out her own salvation. That sort 
of note, I felt, would have rung more true from almost 
any other lips. If Monica’s salvation, as seen by 
herself, had taken the form of driving a car in France 
or working on the land in breeches and gaiters, the 
Okehamptons would very soon have known the reason 
why. If she had embraced radicalism or Christian 
science, if she had forgotten for one-moment that she 
was a Readon... 

“Bless her heart, she did nothing so dreadful! I 
had a big staff; and Monica was by far the best- 
behaved, the most conscientious and the least dis- 
turbing of them all. My other girls adored her. So 
did my patients. Indeed, that was my only trouble. ... 

“You know her; and you know that sunny, | 
winning way of hers. She makes you feel that you’re 
the only person who matters to her; if you’re a man, 
I should think you feel she must be in love with you. 
Uncalculating, charming, perhaps a little weak in her 
sense of values. She’d be as much delighted to stand 
in a crowd before a Punch-and-Judy show as to have 
the royal box given her at Covent Garden. And her 
way of accepting either shews you that it’s the giver 
she cares about, not the gift. The men were off their 
heads about her. If I hadn’t known she was beyond 
the reach of spoiling, I should have been anxious about 
her. If I hadn’t believed there was safety in numbers, 
I should have been anxous about the men. I fancy, 
however, that the only one to burn his wings or singe 
hers was a boy called Leatherhall. 

“ He was wounded in the foot, some time in 1918, I 
think. A splintered instep ; five or six weeks in bed ; 
and, after that, he might do what he pleased. When 
he heard the verdict, young Leatherhall interpreted it 
to mean two months’ sick-leave, a board, three months’ 
light duty, another board and, in all probability, his 
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return to the front in time for a cold snap or the 
muddier part of the rainy season or some one else’s 
offensive. + ~ 

‘In this programme it was the interval before his 
light duty that appealed most strongly to him. Before 
the war, he told me, he had been an articled clerk in a 
firm of Liverpool solicitors ; and London had gleamed 
through a haze of enchantment as a place of infinite 
delight. To his cost he knew that it was also a place 
of infinite expense; and on his occasional holidays 
before the war his part was that.of a spectator in the 
pit, gazing wistfully at the furs and ‘jewels in the 
stalls. A delightfully ingenuous spectator! He told 
Monica that he used to be quite happy, standing for 
half an hour outside the Carlton, watching the cars 
drawing up at the door and seeing their wonderful 
occupants for a dazzling moment before they passed 
out of the night and out of his life. He told her that 
he used to dream of the day when he would be a 
partner in the firm, with a right to drive there in a 
car of his own and to assist some wonderful woman of 
his own choosing to alight. Monica was charmed with 
him. They were a pair of babies, with the same 
passion for fairy-stories, the same rather perilous 
faculty of identifying themselves with the characters 
in their stories. In a way he was different from her 
other patients and more interesting. The mirror he 
held reflected her from a new angle; and she realized 
that the furs and the jewels were among the very 
many things that she had taken for granted. If she 
had ever pictured an articled clerk, I am sure she 
thought of him either as some one who lived in a house 
like Southdown or some one who broke stones by the 
roadside, Like most other people, the Okehamptons 
divided the world into those who could be asked to 
dine and those who could not. In young Leatherhall, 
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Monica was meeting some one who was good enough 
to hold the king’s commission and yet . . . and yet 
. . . She felt instinctively that, in the ordinary way, 
- he would not be invited to Southdown. And it made 
her very indignant. She was learning her first lesson 
in caste. And the law of caste always seems un- 
generous and ignoble to young people until they’ve 
seen it broken. Then it does seem to have a purpose 
after all... . 

“How can anybody pretend that Mr. Leatherhall 
isn’t every bit as good as these others ?,’ she used to 
ask me. ‘He’s better educated; he has worked 
harder. And he has shewn himself to be just as honour- 
able, brave, honest and all the rest of it.’ 

““He’s quite as good,’ I assured her. ‘ Un- 
fortunately, though, in England, we make more rigid 
distinctions between people of different social positions 
than between people of different nationalities. All 
that you say of young Leatherhall could be said of 
many Italians, Japanese, Americans. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, the English are afraid of mixing 
freely ; they never get over the difference in early 
upbringing. Their traditions, their ideas and lan- 
guage...’ 

‘** Tt’s only snobbishness,’ interrupted Monica. 

“*T should call it insularity,’ I suggested. ‘ There 
are very few happy marriages I can call to mind 
where there’s been a difference of religion or race or 
rank.’ 

“*T wasn’t talking of marriage,’ she told me with 
sufficient warmth to make me feel that she was thinking 
of it. 

“ Or thinking, at least, of romance. Young Leather- 
hall, I fancy, must have realized from the first that she 
was beyond his reach; but he was a dreamer and 
Monica made a haunting figure in his dreams. In his 
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spare moments at the front he had pored over the 
tattered pages ef illustrated papers and chosen the girl 
he was going to take out to dinner the first time he was 
home on leave.~>He talked to Monica quite freely ; 
and she was enchanted by his simplicity. Sometimes 
he had lost his heart to a revue actress (without 
bothering to think that she might not be able to spare 
time from her professional duties) ; sometimes it was 
a young bride (whose husband might have proved an 
inconvenience) ; sometimes again some idol of the 
picture-papers engaged—with appropriate uniform— 
in ‘ war-work’. Monica was touched by theidea that 
he was lonely ; and this encouraged him to say that 
once, when he was buried by a shell but otherwise un- 
injured, he dreamed of lying in hospital, suffering 
(though he did not mind that !), while a ravishingly 
beautiful young nurse stood with hands clasped at the 
foot of the bed... . 
“When they reached that point, I think they were 
both rather scared. The dream was merging so rapidly 
in the reality! Leatherhall had hardly been dug out 
when a machine-gun bullet pierced his boot. Almost 
before he knew what was happening, he found himself 
-in a hospital train; he was helped on boarda steamer, 
helped out of it into another train and so to a hospital 
near Grosvenor Square. He was suffering a good 
deal; and we had to give him morphia. When he 
came to, he found that his nurse was a girl in the early 
twenties with onyx-coloured eyes and red-gold hair. 
Ravishingly beautiful, shall we say ? Well, you know 
Monica! Her voice, her eyes, especially if any one’s 
hurt. Leatherhall fell in love with her at sight... . 
“I was glad when they gave their dreams a rest and 
talked of more mundane things. Did she know 
Liverpool at all? She knew it well: lived only a few 
miles outside, in fact; a place called Southdown 
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Hall; perhaps he knew it? Why, yes! Was not 
that Lord Okehampton’s place ? 

“*He’s my father, poor old darling,’ explained 
Monica. ‘I’m afraid he’s having a rotten time with 
this war; the War Office has commandeered the 
place up there, and mummie’s given this house for a 
hospital, so he has to live at his club. But you'll 
meet him here ; he’s always popping in.’ 

“Dear Monica! She meant no harm; she never 
does. She’s friendly by nature. I fancy, though, that 
young Leatherhall did not sleep until late that night, 
I shouldn’t be surprised to hear that he dreamed a 
good deal of a girl with onyx-coloured eyes and red- 
gold hair... . 

“During the next two days I saw him silently 
studying Monica. He knew to a nicety the hours 
when she was on duty and the awful, black infinity 
after she had said ‘ Good-night.’ I saw him preparing 
little speeches, which he was always too shy to deliver ; 
and I saw Monica breaking down his shyness with her 
natural and irresistible friendliness. She had made up 
her mind that he was lonely; she felt that the other 
men in the ward were being a little . . . reserved. It 
was then that she began to think of social values. 
And it was then that I began to feel rather disquieted. 
There was nothing amiss with the boy; but you'll 
understand me when I say that, though they’d been 
born within forty miles of each other, they were people 
of different races. If there had ever been any thought 
of their marrying, one of them would have had to 
learn the other’s language, philosophy, religion and 
history from the beginning. And what the Oke- 
hamptons would have said I leave you to imagine. 
A Readon allying herself with an articled clerk from 
Liverpool! It was so fantastic that they refused 
to recognize the danger. John Leatherhall was 
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presentable and of good address; and, whenOkehampton 
found Monica making a fuss of the boy, he made a fuss 
of him too. I can’t say whether the Liverpool con- 
nection was fully defined ; but I overheard Leatherhall 
being told that "he must come over to Southdown the 
next time he was in that part of Lancashire. This I 
considered unfair: if a man’s good enough to be 
invited to your house, he’s good enough to marry your 
daughter. Not, indeed, that young Leatherhall enter- 
tained such an idea ; but he was now justified in feeling 
that his friendship with Monica had been sanctioned 
officially. And, when Monica chattered of the men 
who had taken her to restaurants and theatres, he 
might well claim to join their number. 

“What I, who had been told to ‘ exercise a little 
more than the ordinary supervision,’ was expected to 
do I have no idea. The problem was presented in its 
plainest form when he asked her to help him celebrate 
his discharge from hospital. 

““T say, I’m going to be turned out of here in a 
fortnight,’ he told her rather breathlessly one evening. 

““« T know ; I shall be awfully sorry to lose you,’ said 
Monica. 

““T was there when she said it! And she meant 
what she said: that andno more. She was sorry when 
any of these boys left. Unfortunately, she always 
said it in a way that seemed to mean... well, 
whatever a man wanted it to mean. Young Leather- 
hall flushed like a child. For some time he could not 
speak. Then he said: 

“* Will you do something for me when I leave ? ’ 

“But of course !,’ Monica promised. 

‘Young Leatherhall’s voice became so throaty with 
effort and emotion that I fancied for a moment he 
was going to propose there and then, in the middle of 
the ward ! 
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“Well, it’s this,’ he explained: ‘I want you, if 
you think you won’t be frightfully bored—I’m afraid 
you will, you know. 

“*T can’t tell till I try,’ said Monica. 

“* Well, will you—er—will you dine with me some- 
where? We might go to a theatre, you know, if 
there’s anything you haven’t seen.’ 

“As you might expect, Monica’s eyes lit up with 
genuine pleasure. 

““That’s simply ripping of you,’ she cried. ‘I 
should love to come. Where shall we go?’ 

“If young women only knew the hopes they raise 
and the harm they do with their plural pronouns... . 

“““ Anywhere you like,’ he said after a pause. Then 
he turned to me: ‘ Where do you suggest ? ’ 

“ Candidly, I did not care for that at all! Whether 
I liked it or not, I was being forced into the position of 
general adviser. I soothed my conscience by saying 
that I would drop a hint to the Okehamptons when 
opportunity offered. For: some reason, however, 
neither of them came near the hospital in this time ; 
and all that happened afterwards happened by the 
working of providence. I didn’t care so long as 
something did happen; and one of the most anxious 
times in my life was when I was called in to give my 
blessing to an intimacy which I regarded, frankly, as 
disastrous. 

“You must understand that the boy was not trying 
to commit me in any way! He was very unsophisti- 
cated and he wanted advice. The sort of play that 
would amuse Monica, the sort of place where they 
could dine together without causing comment. How 
much, even, he should draw from his bank. I was so 
much his confidante that I can tell you the name of his 
bank and the amount of his balance: the London and 
Liverpool Joint Stock; and his account was at the 
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Pall Mall Branch; and he had—let me see—ninety- 
eight pounds; fifteen shillings and four pence. 

“TI was, to hear that sum so often before I had 
finished! First of all he was surprised to find how his 
pay had been accumulating. He was dazzled by his 
own wealth. Afterwards, poor boy... 

““T remember he drew a cheque for {10 and posted 
it to his bank. Then, as soon as he was allowed up, 
he and Monica completed their plans. Dinner, I 
think, was to be at the Savoy; and they were going 
on to some vevue at the Vaudeville. He was only 
waiting now till the bank sent him his money; and I 
well remember his delight when I brought him the 
letter. I remember, too, his bewilderment when, 
instead of a clean, crisp {10 note, he found his own 
cheque returned to him; and I remember his fury at 
the manager’s letter. There had at one time been an 
account, it seemed, in the name of J. Leatherhall ; 
but a note on the ledgers of the bank stated that all 
sums received from the Paymaster-General were now 
to be paid to Robson’s Bank in Bristol. 

“*But [ve never heard of the place!;’ cried our 
poor young friend. ‘I’ve never been to Bristol in 
my life.’ 

““Tt’s obviously a mistake,’ I told him. ‘ And, 
with these thousands of new accounts and with men 
being transferred from one place to another, it’s hardly 
surprising. If I were you, I should point out to the 
manager that you are John Leatherhall and that he is 
obviously confusing you with some one else.’ 

““ He has no right to return my cheque,’ the boy 
fumed. ‘That’s a veryserious thing. It’sas much as 
to say that my credit isn’t good for f{10. Worse! He 
implies that I’m drawing on a bank where I have no 
account. I shall have to teach him his business.’ 

“ T found it a good rule not to argue with my patients 
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when they were in the irritable stage of convalescence. 
Young Leatherhall, you remember, had been buried 
for some hours even before he was wounded ; he had 
been kept in bed longer than he liked ; he was strung 
up and excitable over Monica; and, in general terms, 
he was spoiling for a fight. No doubt his early training 
in a lawyer’s office made him pugnacious; and I 
daresay he wanted to cut a brave figure in the ward 
where hitherto he had been rather overlooked. There 
was quite a flutter of excitement when it became 
known that he was going to humble the pride of the 
London and Liverpool Joint Stock Bank. People of 
the subaltern age are apt to regard banks as natural 
enemies ; and all these boys were thirsting for a 
diversion. Advice was offered from every corner of 
the room; and, when the letter had been written, it 
was handed round for approval, ‘ Not being accustomed 
to having my cheques dishonoured, he began. Then he 
gave the exact figure of his balance and called for an 
apology. 

“ Had he ended there, all would have been well. 
Unfortunately, some one incited him to talk of 
damages; some one else fell in love with the word 
solatium and insisted that Leatherhall’s wounded 
feelings were worth a solatium of a hundred pounds. 
And they all agreed that, unless he got immediate 
satisfaction, the papers must be referred to his solicitors. 
Then they lay back on their pillows and waited for the 
bank to appear with sheet and candle. 

“TJ am bound to say that, when the mistake was 
pointed out, the manager wrote a very proper letter. 
There were indeed two J. Leatherhalls, of whom one 
had lately closed his account, though nothing could 
excuse the carelessness of the clerk (‘ but we have to 
remember that there is a war on’) who had confused 
the two names. After this explanation, which the 
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manager hoped Mr. John Leatherhall would accept in 
the spirit in which it was offered, the incident might 
be regarded as.closed: the cheque would be met the 
moment it ‘was-presented again. 

‘““« Then all’s well that ends well,’ I said, when I was 
given the letter to read. 

““*T don’t think I can let it rest there,’ said young 
Leatherhall truculently. 

“ And the committee then amused itself by drafting 
a reply in which ‘moral and intellectual damage’ 
bristled on every page. The manager, I should 
imagine, ordered the letter to be filed. , Certainly there 
was no reply ; and the committee clamoured in chorus 
that the papers must now be sent to Leatherhall’s 
solicitors. I heard boys with no more knowledge of 
business than my little finger gravely saying that no 
jury would dare to refuse him substantial damages. 
They became very indignant when they realized how 
overbearing a bank could be and how helpless they 
were in its hands. Leatherhall must fight to the last 
ditch ; there was a principle at stake; he could not 
help winning ; and it gave them all something to do. 
Very, very soon the action was comfortably in train. 

“ The ward was disappointed and Leatherhall rather 
frightened when the great battle began to be waged by 
correspondence between the solicitors on both sides. 
We were kept well posted; and copies of all the 
letters were passed round regularly ; but it was not so 
exciting as before. I daresay Leatherhall used his 
professional knowledge to reckon up what all this was 
costing ; and his friends began to lose interest when 
the bank, instead of paying up like a gentleman, dis- 
claimed liability, refused to admit damage and cited 
unintelligible cases of Smith versus this bank or that. 

“« Tf ’d known there was going to be all this trouble, 
I'd have accepted their apology,’ said Leatherhall. 
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“And, at the next letter, his friends had to employ 
all their powers of persuasion to keep him up to the 
mark. By now the bank had taken counsel’s opinion 
and was offering, without prejudice, to pay the reason- 
able charges so far incurred, if Leatherhall would 
discontinue the action. 

“*Td better cut my losses,’ said Leatherhall;} but 
the committee charged him with cowardice. 5 

“yg It’s a confession that they’ve no case,’ some one 
told him. 

“ And, by now very much against his will, Leather- 
hall instructed his solicitors to accept the full damages 
and costs but not a penny less. Then his thoughts 
were turned in a new direction as the time arrived 
for him to bid the hospitalj good-bye. I was not 
altogether sorry to lose him before he and Monica 
became too sentimental about each other. Circum- 
stances had prevented my giving the Okehamptons a 
word of warning; but, if Leatherhall had stayed any 
longer, I should have had to get the better of cir- 
cumstances. When he left, Monica gave him her 
arm downstairs and helped him into his taxi. She 
looked unnecessarily wistful. ‘He was her first 
romance; and, whether she regarded him seriously 
or not, she did not want him to be spirited away 
quite so soon. 

“*T’m sorry you're going,’ she told him. 

“*Tt had to come some time,’ sighed Leatherhall. 
‘I can never thank you for all you’ve done. And I 
really shall see you at the Savoy to-morrow night at 
half-past seven ?’ 

“* Vou really will,’ she promised with a smile. — 

“ As long as he could afford it, the boy had told _ me, 
he was going to stay in London; and the address he 
gave me was an hotel in Norfolk street. His room 
engaged and his luggage unpacked, he set out along 
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the Strand to order a table for the great dinner. The 
theatre was his next destination ; and he was on the 
point of booking two stalls when he discovered that 
he had lesg.than ten shillings in his pocket. By this 
time the banks were closed; and there was nothing 
for it but to wait until the morning. He went back to 
his hotel and wrote an account of his doings to Monica. 
Next day, as soon as the bank was open, he marched 
in with a cheque and asked the cashier to let him know 
the amount of his balance. The cashier, it seems, 
looked at the cheque in some surprise and carried it to 
the back of the bank, where he:turned the pages of a 
ledger. 

““ Mr. John Leatherhall ?,’ he asked on his return to 
the ‘counter. 

““ Yes, don’t confuse me with the other fellow,’ said 
our friend. ‘There’s been trouble enough about that 
already.’ 

“The cashier hesitated for a moment and then 
begged to be excused. To his dismay young Leather- 
hall saw him heading for a glass door marked ‘ Manager ’. 

“*Tt’s quite all right,’ he called out impatiently. 
‘I know I’ve the best part of a hundred pounds here.’ 

“* Just a minute,’ the cashier begged. 

“ After a short delay Leatherhall was requested to 
enter the manager’s room. He admits to a feeling of 
embarrassment on remembering his rather peremptory 
letters : there had been some phrase about his ‘ being 
under the necessity of instructing them in their own 
business’; and that is the sort of phrase one would 
rather forget when one is confronted with an elderly, 
bearded man who holds one’s cheque at arm’s length 
as though it were a noxious weed that had sprung up in 
the trim flower-beds of a banker’s garden. 

““T’m in rather a hurry,’ explained young Leather- 
hall. ‘I really don’t know why there should be any 
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delay in cashing this cheque ; it’s quite in order, isn’t 
itz; 

““ Quite,’ answered the manager; ‘ but may I ask 
if you are the Mr. Leatherhall who is suing the bank for 
damages ? ’ 

“*T am,’ Leatherhall replied with spirit. ‘ You 
remember that you returned a cheque of mine. . .’ 

““T recall the circumstance perfectly,’ interrupted 
the manager. ‘It was a most unfortunate mistake, for 
which I expressed my deep regret. I only alluded to 
the subject, however, because I have received instruc- 
tions to leave your account untouched until the action 
has been brought.’ 

“ Poor Leatherhall must have felt that the manager 
would now be under the necessity of instructing him 
in the business of the bank. 

*“*T don’t understand,’ he said. 

“* Your account will be held in suspense, so to say, 
until the case has been heard,’ the manager explained. 

“* But this is ridiculous !,’ cried Leatherhall. ‘ All. 
the money I’ve got in the world is with you, nearly a 
hundred pounds.’ ; 

“The cashier came in and laid a slip of paper on 
the table. 

““* More than that,’ said the manager. ‘One two 
six, fifteen, nine. You see, your army pay is credited 
to you automatically.’ 

“* And I can’t touch that until the action is over ? 
But it’s monstrous, it’s my own money,’ the boy 
protested. ‘Look here, I must have money. I shall 
be incurring certain expenses to-day .. .’ 

““T am afraid I have no power, sir,’ answered the 
manager. ‘My instructions come to me from Head 
Office.’ 

“* But I will have ten pounds! If you don’t cash 
that cheque here and now .. .’ 
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“ Tf he had been a Jitéle older, poor boy, a Jit#le less 
unsophisticated, he would have known better than to 
utter threats. ‘The manager gently pressed a table- 
bell ; and a.commissionaire appeared at the door. 

“«T have said-that I have no power,’ the manager 
repeated. 

“TI remember that I had an appointment with the 
Red Cross people that morning; and I was walking 
down Pall Mall when Leatherhall came out of the bank. 
He poured his woes into my ear and asked me what I 
advised him to do next. From his manner I judged 
that his late interview had been disconcerting: at one 
moment he was on the highest of his high horses, at 
another he wished only to slink away unnoticed. In 
his first indignation he was for reporting this new 
crime to his solicitors and leaving them to deal with it ; 
then he remembered that his solicitors were in Liver-. 
pool. In humble mood he talked of abandoning the 
action, until he realized that the manager would have 
no power to treat. Every avenue we explored always 
led us back to the point that he needed money im- 
mediately and had no means of raising it. He had 
forgotten that a bill was mounting up against him at 
his hotel ; and he only remembered it when I said that 
I would guarantee him bed and board until he was in 
funds again. I did not feel obliged to lend him money 
for a theatre-party, especially if Monica was likely to 
come away from it with the announcement that they 
were engaged. 

“* You'll have to explain for me . . .,’ he began. 

““* Tf I were you,’ I said, ‘ I should state the fact and 
leave the explanations to take care of themselves. If 
you send a telegram to say that your arrangements 
have unexpectedly fallen through . . .’ 

“I walked with him to the telegraph-office. He 
half-hailed a taxi and then waved it away. I was sorry 
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for him from the bottom of my heart; but I did not 
feel I could very well offer him eighteen pence, though 
I was prepared to drive him to his hotel. The telegram, 
when he had written it, was submitted for my ap- 
proval: it was to the effect that, owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control, he must ask 
leave to postpone the dinner and theatre. Would 
Monica accept his profound apologies? He would 
explain fully when they met. 

“Unless the solicitors can make some arrangement, 
I don’t see how I’m going to exist for the rest of my 
leave,’ he muttered. 

“T repeated that he need not worry about things 
> like bed and board. He thanked me and stared 
tragically out of window till the clerk who had been 
~ counting the words called for another penny. 

__ “* Another what ?,’ asked poor Leatherhall. 
_— “* Another penny,’ said the girl. 
- “ Leatherhall plunged his hands into pockets that 
_ Were now empty as on the day that they were 
made, - 
~ “*T haven’t one,’ he answered. ‘Cut it about till 
I can pay for it.’ 

“ Then he walked out into the Strand. I never heard 
how the litigation ended, because I never saw the 
boy again. He wrote once or twice after he got back 
to the front ; but, so far as I know, he never reopened 
communications with Monica. I suppose he felt too 
much humiliated; or perhaps this miserable incident 
roused him from his dreams. Monica was a little 
hurt and a good deal surprised. She never mentioned 
his name to me again; and I should like to think she 
has forgotten all about him by now. They would 
have made themselves very unhappy, if they had 
become any more intimate; and you may trace, if 
you like, the workings of providence in Leatherhall’s 
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duel with the bank. It was quite a romance, was it 
not ? Though, as you say and as poor Leatherhall 
found out, it’s difficult to reconcile romance with 
banking. NowI want some tea after all this talking.” 
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A DAUGHTER OF PAN 
(t) 


As sole executor to Marshall Gaunt, I was unexpectedly 
summoned to England in mid-winter by a telegram 
from his solicitors, announcing his death from bronchial 
pneumonia. His fame as a portrait-painter was not so 
firmly established that the public took any interest in 
his health; and I had received no warning of his 
illness from the English papers which came irregularly, 
five, six or seven days after publication, to Campitello. 
Moreover, as he only wrote letters when business 
urged him, I had been compelled for a twelvemonth 
to content myself with his general advice: ‘‘ As long 
as you don’t hear from me, you may assume that I’m 
alive ; the solicitors will let you know soon enough 
when I’m dead.” 

Even if, for once, he had not spoken ironically, I 
felt confident that the announcement would not have 
to be made for another twenty years. Gaunt was a 
man of my own age: a few months older or younger, 
but certainly not a day more than forty-five; and, 
though I thought and more than once in the last year 
had told him that he was beginning to eat too little 
and drink too much, his resilient constitution and his 
wiry frame, which had come unscathed through the 
war, were more than a match for the intermittent 
excesses to which he subjected them. And, though I 
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may have thought too that he shut himself up unduly 
in his studio, working and smoking with equal fury, I 
was not justified in criticizing his habit of life unless I 
could suggest a_.practical alternative. Six months 
before I had at least saved him from that of cutting 
his throat and had persuaded him that he was an 
artist with a future; if he chose to work himself to 
death, his suicide was at least delayed and might yet 
be averted by the deliberate march of time and the 
stealing, slow steps of forgetfulness. To my thinking 
Gaunt was not the man to be burnt out by a great 
passion. A most ordinary man, ‘I shoyld have said 
if any one had asked me to describe him ; and, had my 
lips then been unsealed, I might have said that he had 
met with one experience that was somewhat out of 
the ordinary, but that he proved his ‘ ordinariness ’ by 
escaping from it, however involuntarily, A man 
caught for an instant at ‘the dangerous age’, I might 
have added; a man who came perilously near to 
making a fool of himself, but a most ordinary man at 
bottom and one whose temperament precluded 
romance. 

When I heard of bronchial pneumonia, I accepted 
the diagnosis without question. The solicitors, I 
remember, assured me that I should not have to 
endure many days of the English winter, as the estate 
was small and the will simple and precise: to his 
sister, Mrs. Mountjoy, Marshall was bequeathing his 
exiguous savings, the lease of his Maida Vale house 
and an almost worthless accumulation of tattered 
books and ramshakle furniture;. as I had almost 
convinced him that he was a genius not yet come 
into his own and that we must nurse his reputation, the 
pictures unfinished or unsold were confided to me with 
instructions to hold or sell according to the state of 
the market ; and, though he did not cite me by name, 
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I could think of no rival claimant under the clause 
which empowered the executor, in his discretion, to 
give tokens of remembrance to any friends who cared 
to ask for them. I reflected, as I settled into the 
train at Florence, that, if the whole of my duties were 
likely to be this discreet balancing of claims between 
Mrs. Mountjoy and her dead brother’s friends, I might 
well have continued to sun myself in the villa at: 
Campitello : in his most normal period, which I should 
call the years from the Slade School to the outbreak of 
war, Marshall Gaunt had lacked friends because, with 
his ironical detachment, he did not need friends and 
even frightened them away ; if the propinquities of a 
mess and of joint service urged him into ephemeral 
intimacies, he made no attempt to preserve them when 
the war was over and he could escape to Maida Vale or 
to Campitello; women, he gravely assured me, he 
would gladly have admitted to his life, had he had 
leisure for them. y 

The funeral took place on the day after my arrival, 
but the coffin was already sealed ; and I could take no 
farewell of the white-cheeked face with the deep-set, 
smouldering eyes which used to turn, in certain lights 
and moods, from brown to golden-red, flashing with 
disconcerting mischief under their Mephistophelian 
brows. Mrs. Mountjoy told me that he had allowed 
his beard, which he had shaved on joining the army, 
to grow again and that this, with the prominent, narrow 
cheek-bones, restored to his face that unbalanced 
length without breadth which made all my amateur 
sketches of him seem out of drawing ; she added that 
he had grown old and care-worn in the year before his 
death, with threads of silver in the thick, black hair 
on his temples and new wrinkles, no longer the pucker- 
ing of a quick smile, round his eyes. He was restless 
in manner, she said, and unconcentrated in expression ; 
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later, looking back with fuller knowledge, I should not 
have been surprised if she had substituted “ wander- 
ing’ and “haunted”’. 

‘ The truth is, Mr. Bandon,” she concluded, “ he 
never got over the war. Toa man of his temperament, 
sensitive and emotional, it must have been a greater 
strain than to any one else. I’m sure you know what 
I mean. . . . And it’s not as though he was a boy: 
Marshall was almost forty when he joined the army ; 
and at that age there’s not the same recuperative 
power.” 

As I had come to bury Marshall, not to praise him 
and still less to argue about him, I saw no purpose in 
reminding Mrs. Mountjoy that he had declared his age 
as thirty-one for the purpose of obtaining a commission 
and that he had applied for a commission because this 
temperament of his forbade him ever to hesitate on 
the outskirts of an adventure. Maybe his sister had 
seen so much of him in the last weeks that the latest 
impression obliterated all that he had left in earlier 
years, maybe she was an inexact woman, who could 
not give a period its date and place. If at any time 
Marshall Gaunt shewed himself emotional and sensitive, 
it was in the twelve months between his demobilization 
and his death ; if the quality was there before, it was 
so uncompromisingly repressed that it played its part 
only by night attacks and secret raids from his un- 
conscious mind. 

“Did death come very suddenly ?,’”’ I asked, as we 
returned from the cemetery. 

“ He was taken ill on Tuesday and died on Friday,” 
Mrs. Mountjoy told me. 

“Tt was peaceful, I hope?” 

“Very, I’m thankful to say. I don’t think he even 
knew he was dying; it was all so unexpected that he 
didn’t have time to resist.” 

At that time I had no purpose in asking myself or 
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her whether, granted the warning, he would have 
shewn any wish to resist. 

“Was he unconscious ?,” I enquired. 

“ Not until the very end.” 

‘“‘ And I suppose, if he didn’t know he was dying, he 
couldn’t have left any messages or instructions ? ”’ 

“No. I asked if he’d like you to be sent for, but 
he didn’t want any one.” 

As she, who had attended the death-bed, did not 
hint that even in the last moments of delirium he had 
let fall any phrases that invited an explanation, I did 
not choose to put the idea into her head. 

“ The will, I gather, is with the solicitors,” I said, 
as we entered the house. ‘‘ He sent me a copy when 
it was drawn ; it only remains for us to see if there are 
any codicils or later instructions.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Mrs. Mountjoy. 

For at least seven years I had not stirred the 
ubiquitous dust of the studio; and in a friendship of 
four times that duration I had been admitted only to 
the dining-room, to a “ study ’” and—once, at a season 
of sickness—to Marshall’s own old, shabby bedroom. 
His sister led me round quickly and without visible 
emotion, though in her very speed I seemed to detect 
a woman’s distaste for the squalid setting of an un- 
fastidious bachelor and her resentment, born of loyalty, 
that I should be the witness of these thread-bare in- 
timacies. In the matter-of-fact disposal of Marshall 
Gaunt’s useless effects I copied her own impatience 
and detachment : hurriedly we set aside the books that 
were to be forwarded to her own house in Surrey, 
unsentimentally we sorted the neglected wardrobe and 
packed the clothes in shapeless bundles for his old 
school’s mission in Rotherhithe. I too was anxious 
enough to escape from the grey lifelessness and the chill 
mists of Maida Vale in winter. : 
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‘He wanted you to choose something for yourself,”’ 
said Mrs. Mountjoy, pausing flushed over the last, 
unfinished parcel of books. “It’s in the will. And 
even if it weren’t .. .” 

‘T hoped that perhaps there might be some sketch,”’ 
Isaid. ‘ Anything he has left in the studio .. .” 

What I was seeking had so far eluded me, even in 
the sanctity of Marshall’s bedroom; perhaps it was 
destroyed, perhaps left behind unfinished in some un- 
explored corner of my own villa. I believed, never- 
theless, that the faculty of self-torture which came to 
life when Marshall revealed himself .as “sensitive” 
and ‘“‘ emotional’’ might conceivably have preserved, 
for future mortification, the iron spike which he had 
bound into his flesh a year before. And it was in the 
studio that I lighted upon the object of my quest: 
an unfinished drawing of an Italian peasant-girl’s head 
and shoulders, not turned to the wall, not hidden, yet 
equally not thrust into prominence, but left as a cripple 
might leave exposed the boots and spurs of his hard- 
riding youth. 

I was careful not to shew that it wakened any 
interest in me; cautiously and reverently I perambu- 
lated the studio, half choosing and wholly rejecting, 
twice paying little Bianca the insufficient tribute of 
a transitory cold glance, before I felt dispassionate 
enough to ask whether I might carry away, as a me- 
mento of my friend and of his art, the wistful, sullen 
portrait of this little Murillo peasant-girl with the 
prominent cheek-bones and drooping mouth, the rather 
broad nose and relentless eyes. Her eyes were little 
Bianca’s most arresting feature: they were not 
wonderfully beautiful nor wonderfully expressive ; 
but, when you were with her, they never seemed to 
let you go. 


“T don’t think I know that,” said Mrs. Mountjoy, 
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delicately wrapping her hand in a duster before 
venturing to draw the grimy canvas into a better light. 
“I suppose that’s one of the studies he did when he 
was staying with you last year ? ” 

“ For a wonder, he doesn’t seem to have dated it,” 
I said; and this lapse from candour was the last 
sacrifice of truth to friendship that I was compelled 
to make. “If you don’t want to keep it...” 

“You're most welcome to it,” said Mrs. Mountjoy, 
stepping past me to lift the picture down from the 
ledge on which it was standing. As she drew it away 
from the wall, there was a metallic clatter, followed by 
the sound of something round and light, rolling over 
bare boards. Before I could see what had fallen, she 
had stooped and picked up a long, slender knife set in 
a rough wooden handle. ‘‘ What a dangerous thing to 
leave about! ,” she exclaimed. 

This time I had no opportunity of walking in- 
differently round the studio to impress her with my 
lack of interest, but in calling the knife dangerous she 
had given me my cue. 

“He must have brought that back too,” I said. 
“Tt’s an ordinary gardening-knife : you see them by 
the thousand anywhere in Italy. I believe they’re 
used, among other things, for pruning the vines... . 
If you’re afraid that some one will cut his fingers with 
are 

Of utility the knife shewed little promise ; of beauty 
or worth none at all. Before I left the house that 
afternoon it had been given to me; and, when I 
returned to Italy a week later, it accompanied me— 
with a stout cork over its dagger point and a wad of 
felt round its murderous blade—in the trunk that 
already contained the mediocre portrait behind which 
it had so appropriately sheltered itself for the best 


part of a year. 
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Though Marshall Gaunt was my guest during the 
whole time that he was painting Bianca, I never saw 
him at work on this portrait. One morning, I re- 
member, he told me in high jubilation that he had 
discovered an incomparable model ; but an important 
collection was being dispersed in Florence, and, when 
I returned—making a wholly undesigned dramatic 
entry—, it was in time to see him painting his signature 
with free and grandiose sweeps of the brush. Bianca 
—TI never heard her other name—had crept down from 
the dais to inspect and criticize and was standing at 
his elbow, munching, with a box of chocolates pressed 
jealously~to her waist. In the studio, face to face 
with the canvas and looking from the one to the other 
with an esthetic judgement, I felt that Marshall had 
painted an indifferent picture of a girl who was un- 
prepossessing by almost every artistic standard. In 
the framework of her bones, in the moulding of her 
flesh and in the colouring of her hair and eyes, poor 
Bianca was innocent of all beauty ; a great artist, seeing 
her. curiosity and gratification in staring at her own 
portrait, seeing too the tenacity with which she gripped 
the chocolate-box and guessing, no doubt, the acquisi- 
tiveness with which she had seized it, might have 
painted her symbolically as a young wolf in the early 
stages of domestication by food; but Marshall Gaunt 
would have been the first to admit that he was not a 
great symbolic artist. 

“Hullo! I say, you’ve missed the time of your 
life !,"" he cried as he caught sight of me. ‘‘ This 
picture . . . Don’t try to think of polite things to say 
about it, because I know as well as you do that it’s 
bad. But I’ve had great fun with this young lady. 
It’s all right: she doesn’t understand English. First 
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of all luring her here from a mother who entertained 
the unworthiest suspicions of my moral character ; 
then persuading her that I didn’t in the least want a 
study of the nude. Her mind is that of a maiden 
aunt. . . . Then the daily duel with Antonio ; I don’t 
know if that’s his name, but he’s the young man who 
comes here every evening to fetch her away and, 
incidentally, to murder me if he thinks I’ve been 
poaching on his preserves. I couldn’t very well 
explain to either of them it was the child’s ugliness that 
attracted me. The moment I saw her... Half- 
starved and cunning, ignorant and credulous—with an 
astounding shrewdness, a sublime common-sense run- 
ning through it all—; avaricious—she insisted on 
being paid before she would sit—, but so honest that 
you could leave her alone and famished, she wouldn’t 
go off with a penny-piece. Virtuous ... When I 
tilted her chin in posing her, she slapped my face for 
me; and yet I’ve never seen more animal greed and 
passion on a human face. Fascinating! ... I must 
be getting very old or decadent or something when I 
find ugliness so attractive; but I confess that her 
variety of it bowls me over. I’m going to paint her 
again. And again and again until 1 get that transcen- 
dant beauty of ugliness... Now I suppose she 
wants some food. You might suggest it to her; I’m 
getting rather tired of dumb-show.” 

As I had myself eaten no food for ten hours, I 
welcomed the excuse for at least a glass of wine and 
crust of bread. Gaunt also had fasted since early 
morning ; and the three of us sat down on the divan 
to refresh ourselves until Bianca’s cavalier came to 
fetch her away. Supported by an interpreter, Gaunt 
projected a series of seemingly disconnected enquiries 
about her life and upbringing, to which the girl replied 
with a brevity conditioned half by reserve and half 
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by inability to grasp his abstract questions. I cannot 
pretend that the conversation amused me, as the only 
interest lay in Gaunt’s intellectual infatuation for the 
girl or for the mental image of her which he had created ; 
and this I considered certainly foolish and perhaps un- 
desirable. That it even held seeds of danger became 
apparent when Bianca, relieved of shyness and sus- 
picion by the presence of a third party, began to 
respond gently to the warming flattery of Gaunt’s 
whimsical attention. I noticed that the sullen eyes 
from time to time raised themselves for a fleeting 
glance at him; stray, attractive words of English 
were repeated under her breath with a caressing 
wonder ; and, when her sweetheart knocked defiantly 
at tHe studio-door, we had charmed one husky laugh 
from her and more than one smile. 

“ Tell her I want her to come again to-morrow,” said 
Gaunt, as we surrendered Bianca to an aggressive 
youth whose naturally unamiable face had been 
twisted into a permanent scowl by a shrapnel-wound 
that had displaced the muscles of one cheek. ‘‘ And 
mind you’re here,” he added when we were alone. 
“7 want to find out more about her ; she interests me.” 

Then he went back to his easel; and I saw his 
narrow, white face lighting to a smile as he painted 
in “ A Daughter of Pan.” 

That was our first meeting, my own first warning ; 
and, looking back on it all, I do not think that, if I 
had my time over again, I should act differently. Had 
Gaunt been a dissolute boy of twenty I might have 
counselled him not to lay up trouble for himself or 
others ; but, in so far as I knew him, he was a detached 
and rather cold-blooded man of more than forty, with 
a certain sense of responsibility and an even stronger 
instinct for general fitness of conduct. That he had 
any designs on Bianca was improbable; that he 
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would try to carry out any designs on her in the 
intermittent presence of her scowling sweetheart and 
through the medium of an interpreter was inconceiv- 
able. By day, so far as I could gather, he subordinated 
all personal interest to the exigencies of the sitting ; 
and it was only in the evening, when I joined them in 
their crust and glass of wine, that they dropped the 
relation of artist and model for that of one human 
being to another. 

Had I enjoyed greater opportunities of observation, 
I could not look back on those days so complacently ; 
for I can see now that there were danger-signals which 
I ought to have regarded. Little by little, in voice 
and manner, Gaunt revealed, to any who cared to see, 
that he was falling in love with Bianca ; little by little, 
in a new concern for her meagre little person, in her 
efforts to learn English and—most of all—in her trick 
of following him with devoted eyes as he moved about 
the studio, Bianca began timidly to return his love ; 
and the best excuse that I can make for my own blind- 
ness is that the idea of love between such people was 
too fantastic for me to contemplate it. 

I might be refusing to this day if I had not had the 
proof forced upon my notice. The first picture had 
been followed by a second, the second by a third: 
that indifferent, unfinished portrait which I carried 
back to Campitello from the studio in Maida Vale. 
One afternoon, as it neared completion, I observed a 
change in Marshall Gaunt’s demeanour : a new elation 
was making him restless ; and the restlessness reacted 
on Bianca until she, a patient sitter made perfect by 
her loving desire to please him, moved and fidgeted 
beyond the limit of the most indulgent artist's tolera- 
tion. In my room next to the studio I heard him first 
ask and then tell her to sit still; her murmured reply 
was peevish in tone; and, when next Gaunt spoke, 
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there was an unpleasing snap in his voice. As Bianca’s 
English was on the primitive level of Gaunt’s Italian, 
I felt that they were getting at cross-purposes and was 
about to volunteer my services as peace-maker or at 
least as interpreter when the fast-crumbling endurance 
of the artist was blown away by an explosion of 
irrational and disproportionate anger. 

“Damnation !,” I heard. ‘‘ For the love of God sit 
still, can’t you?’’ Whatever the words conveyed, 
there was no mistaking the tone; and I caught a 
pathetic whimper of surprise and fear. It was followed 
by a quick softening of Gaunt’s voice. “ Here, it’s 
all right! Don’t cry, Bianca. I didn’t mean it. It’s 
absolutely all right! I’m not angry with you, but I 
expect we’re both a bit tired. Let’s have a breather.” 

When I came into the studio, he was standing on the 
dais with one arm round the girl’s heaving shoulders, 
patting her head with his other hand, drying her eyes 
and, at the end, kissing first her cheeks and then her 
lips. At the scrape of my boots on the tiled floor, 
she shook him off and turned away until she felt 
composed enough to face us, while I took Gaunt’s arm 
and made him help me lay out the simple ingredients 
of our evening meal. 

This, I take it, was the moment when my eyes were 
opened. For the first time I realized that my arrival 
had interrupted a love-passage ; and for the first time 
I felt that these two had reached an understanding 
from which I was excluded. Bianca, I felt very sure 
as I looked at her passionate eyes and hungry mouth, 
wanted to be kissed no whit less than Marshall Gaunt 
wanted to kiss her; it was unsatisfied longing more 
than fatigue or artistic impatience that made them so 
querulous and brought that golden-red light into 
Gaunt’s restless eyes; and the fact that I had in- 
terrupted their scene filled me with misgivings for its 
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end. Gaunt, at a little over forty, and Bianca, at, I 
suppose, seventeen, had this in common, that sex had 
played little part in their conscious life: Gaunt, I 
believe, had experienced a romance in boyhood and 
had lived faithful to its memory for twenty years ; 
Bianca, I dare swear, had never before been kissed. 
If they had been overwrought all day, that broken 
moment of embrace had maddened them. 

My discovery, I confess freely, inspired me with the 
unhappiest forebodings. Even if Gaunt recovered his 
senses in time to pack up for England before any more 
harm was done, he still could not undo the harm of 
having unsettled the foundations of this little savage’s 
mind. It was likely enough that he had given her a 
distaste for the simpler appeal of her scowling sweet- 
heart ; it was even possible that, by lighting a fire in 
her and not feeding it, he would compel the flames to 
lick their way, in tentative exploration, until they 
found something else to consume. If, on the other 
hand, Gaunt allowed himself to be swept away, blind 
and mad, realizing his madness and rushing on in- 
different to it, there would be bodily disaster and 
sordid tragedy for Bianca’s portion, spiritual disaster 
and remorse for his own. That he could protect him- 
self from the vengeance of the girl’s family and friends 
by carrying her to distant security, I was ready to 
assume, though any general survey of his risks could 
not overlook the hundredth chance that he might be 
followed. across Europe and left with Antonio’s knife 
between his ribs. 

If ever it were worth a man’s while to break head or 
heart against such obstacles, it was not worth while 
with poor little Bianca for prize. Daily, as I grew to 
know her better, I did indeed begin to realize that 
beauty of ugliness which had first excited Gaunt’s 
artistic interest. I am prepared to go farther and to 
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say that I discovered in it a sinister attraction. In the 
portrait—and it is the sole merit of that unsatisfactory 
work—Gaunt contrived to bring out what I thought 
then and believe more strongly now to have been the 
essence of Bianca: the pure animal in the guise of 
woman which led him to christen her a daughter of 
Pan. Religion and some rudimentary education had 
arrayed her in a habit of conventional conduct; I 
always felt, however, that conventions, in which at 
heart she did not believe, obscured the essential 
Bianca as her conventional clothes blurred the outline 
of her animal body. When first I'saw her, voraciously 
gobbling chocolates and suspiciously clutching the 
box, I likened her to a wolf in the early stages of do- 
mestication by food; but, as I observed her day 
after day for a month, she seemed, in every moment 
that revealed her nature, to shed domestication, like 
a half-tamed dog that from afar hears the forgotten, 
ancestral pack in cry, until in the tense, thunderous 
atmosphere of the day and moment when Marshall 
Gaunt’s lips met hers, she stood forth bare and un- 
encumbered as the animal-spirit. I shall be told that 
this.is fanciful and far-fetched. Well, I am only 
recording an impression; but, if there was nothing 
more than the ordinary attraction of an ordinary 
girl for an ordinary man, I wonder why it disturbed me 
so deeply. 

It was only by a flash of lightning, as it were, that I 
saw what I choose to call “ the essential Bianca’. By 
the time that I had set the table with a flask of wine 
and glasses, she had reverted to the guarded friendli- 
ness which she reserved for these repasts at the end of 
the day’s work ; and it was in Gaunt that the change of 
manner lingered. Excited and boisterous from the 
beginning, with glittering eyes and a flush on his long, 
white face, he seemed to be atoning for his moment of 
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harshness by extravagant affection: when he was not 
filling Bianca’s glass or pressing her favourite sweet- 
meats upon her, he was patting her cheek, stroking 
her hand or playing with her hair. Both were drinking 
more wine than usual, drinking it too without water. 

I had stood up to fetch another flask; and, while 
my back was turned and my head half inside the 
cupboard, I heard a scuffle. Gaunt had been sitting 
with his arm round Bianca’s shoulders ; when I came 
back, he had drawn her on to his knees. In a moment 
he was bending to kiss her again; and I was for- 
tunate in reaching the divan in time to grip and drag 
back the brown, powerful little hand that was grasping 
a long knife and had already pricked Gaunt’s chest till 
his shirt shewed a widening circle of blood. 


(3) 


I remember wondering before all else, to the exclusion 
of all else, where she had concealed so ungainly a 
weapon and how her supple movements were never 
impeded by ten inches of naked steel and four of 
wooden haft disposed among her clothing. Then I 
tried to make her drop the knife, without cutting my 
fingers off ; and, when it had clattered to the floor and 
I had my foot on it, I could attend to Gaunt, who was 
looking from the stain of blood to his would-be mur- 
deress with such amazement as would have moved me 
to laughter at a moment less grave. 

“The little devil! ... You see that, Bandon? 
. . . She actually tried to stab me?” The prick of 
the knife had sobered him and destroyed all desire to 
continue his caresses. ‘‘ What’s she jabbering about ? ”’ 

“She says her body is sacred,” I translated. 

At a safe distance, Gaunt dabbed at his chest with 
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a reddening handkerchief and kept his eyes averted 
from me. ‘ 

“ Well, I know that,’ he muttered. ‘I wasn’t 
going to harm hér. ... She didn’t mind the time 
before when I kissed her. You saw.” 

‘Perhaps she didn’t realize what was happening, 
then oy now. You may be thankful it’s no worse.” 
Brightly, through all the confusion of shocked excite- 
ment, I seemed to see an unexpected escape for Grant 
from this entanglement. ‘‘ You’d better pay what you 
owe her and get rid of her. And I’ll put the fear of 
God into her so that she doesn’t go about,telling Antonio 
and the rest that you insulted her.” 

I was just turning to impress Bianca with the 
enormity of trying to stab over-demonstrative English- 
men, when I was astonished to see her crumple up and 
fall to her knees, burying her face in her hands and 
then stretching them in entreaty to Gaunt. 

“She says she’s mad. She’s asking you to kill her 
now,” I interpreted. 

He'stared at her and then broke into a laugh : 

“What a blood-thirsty little ruffian it is! Look 
here, explain to her that my intentions are strictly 
honourable and say that, if she feels I took any liberties 
with her, I apologize from the bottom of my heart. I 
don’t want to kill her; and she mustn’t try to kill 
me. By the same token, I think we'll put ‘this little 
toy out of harm’s way.” 

Drawing the knife from under my foot, he drove the 
point of it into the wood-work of the wall a yard above 
Bianca’s reach. The girl looked from the quivering 
haft to the stain on Gaunt’s shirt, then drew herself 
upright and plunged into his arms as though to staunch 
the bleeding with the touch of her bosom. 

As Gaunt’s arm slipped, readily protecting, round 
her waist, I touched his shoulder. 
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“ You're playing with fire, both of you,’ I warned 
him, but he only laughed and held the pliant swaying 
body tighter as he bent to kiss the upturned lips. 
“Well, even if you pay no attention to me, remember 
that there are other people to consider,” I added, as a 
familiar knock fell upon the studio-door, 

The sound caused Gaunt at least to master his new 
intoxication ; but Bianca, none too gently disengaged 
from his arms, looked at him with reproach and per- 
plexity, as though he had repulsed her. When the 
door opened and she saw the author of the interrup- 
tion, she strode with swinging hips and shoulders across 
the echoing floor and screamed defiance into the 
scowling face of Antonio, who at once replied with 
mingled invective, threats and entreaties. 

Above their tumult it was difficult for us to Meake 
our voices heard. 

“‘ What are they shouting about ?,’’ demanded Gaunt. 

“ She’s explaining that she’s tired of him and hates 
him and always has hated him and always will,” I 
answered ; “and he’s threatening to murder you and 
her if you lay a finger on her. He’s also reminding her 
of the vows they’ve exchanged and of his undying 
love for her. The rest can only be described as vulgar 
abuse on both sides.”’ 

“ Well, I think he’s loosed off quite enough,’’ said 
Gaunt with decision, as he marched to the door and 
joined eagerly and unintelligibly in the altercation. 

For five minutes three angry voices held forth in two 
languages to the limit of lung-capacity and with a 
rich accompaniment of pantomime. At the end, 
Gaunt turned on his heel and led Bianca back into the 
studio; the rejected lover vowed vengeance in an 
operatic speech, but at length, when he could find no 
one to answer him or even to listen, was compelled to 
go away. : 
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“And it’s time for you to be going too,” I told 
Bianca. 4 

Whatever life she and Gaunt chose to make for 
themselves, ‘I was determined that they should not 
embark upon it until he at least had thought over it 
for twelve hours in cold blood. 

“My knife,” she murmured, without looking at me. 

‘““What’s she talking about ?,” asked Gaunt. 

‘‘She wants her knife,” I translated. “‘She says 
the other man will kill her at sight.”’ 

“Oh, will he?,’”’ drawled Gaunt. ‘“ Then I think 
I'll see her home.”’ After one glance at the knife, he 
decided to leave it where it was. ‘“‘ Here, my child, 
I’m not going to rob you, but I think that’s rather an 
unsafe thing to carry about ; you’d better have some- 
thing that shuts up even if it’s not so useful as a weapon 
of defence. Explain to her, Bandon, that I want to 
effect an exchange.” 

My services as interpreter were hardly needed when 
once Gaunt had exhibited to her delighted eyes a knife 
with two blades and a cork-screw, a spike and saw, a 
file and the long steel hook traditionally designed for 
removing stones from a horse’s hoof. She was turning 
it over with eager fingers and inspecting the inset 
silver name-plate as they left the studio ; I saw Bianca 
look up with a smile of rapture ; and her ugliness was 
burnt away by the radiance of her eyes, revealing a 
new beauty underneath. Nevertheless, though I too 
realized this new beauty in her, it was a sinister beauty ; 
and I was oppressed with what I must call panic fear 
because I was afraid without a reason. 


(4) 


When Gaunt returned an hour later, I could see that 
he would have preferred to be left in peace; but I felt 
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that, for all the disorder of his wound and his excited 
emotions, I must force him to look ahead before he 
committed himself irrevocably. 

“We'd better be quite frank about this,” I suggested. 
’ I see how things stand at present. What are you 
going to do next?” 

“ That’s what I can’t tell you just yet,” he answered ; 
then, with an attempted bolt, “‘She’s made the deuce of 
a hole in my chest. I went into a chemist’s for some 
antiseptic .. .” 

“Don’t run away from my question, Marshall,” I 
interrupted. “‘ Are you going to carry her off ? ”’ 

“T really don’t know what I’m going to do,” he 
answered evasively. ‘‘ That’s the worst of your un- 
practical artist.” 

“Then let’s think here and now, the two of us. 
Are you going to carry her off, make her your 
mistress, get rid of her when you're tired of her, send 
her back spoiled and unfitted for any kind of life that 
she’s used to, with perhaps a child into the 
bargain ? ” 

“ Strange as it may seem, I am not,” said Gaunt with 
an effort to shelter himself behind his usual irony. 
“‘ T’ve no experience, my technique would break down. 
Besides, . . . what was her phrase? ‘My body is 
sacred?” She wouldn’t let me carry her off, even if 
I wanted to; and, as it happens, I don’t want to.” 

“Then you mustn’t see her again,” I told him. 
“ And, as you will see her if you stay here, you must 
clear out. You realize that >?” 

The irony in Gaunt’s smile and tone were evidence to 
me that he was affecting to jest for fear of losing his 
self-control if I forced him to talk seriously. 

“ Strange as it may seem, I don’t,” he answered. 

“Then, once again, what are you going to do?” 

“You’ve surely not exhausted all the possible 
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solutions ? What would you say if I suggested 
marrying Bianca ?”’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t readily think you capable of being such 
afool. You’re.middle-aged ; and she’s a child. You're 
an angular, moody bachelor; and she’s a young 
savage. You've been brought up in a certain way ; 
and she’s a peasant. Good God, you’d have to hire 
me as interpreter before you proposed to her ! ”’ 

“| don’t think that’ll be necessary. After all, we're 
naturally intelligent, though our education has been 
neglected: she can learn English; and I can learn 
Italian. I know half-a-dozen words already. I’ve 
proposed already. That celebrated but unreadable 
romance I Promessi Spost ... Mark you, I won't 
swear that she quite understood what I was driving at, 
but I hammered away. Oh, I hammered away,” he 
repeated gaily ; ‘“‘ and she’s coming to-morrow to give 
me her answer.”’ 

While he was in this mood, I knew that it would be 
fruitless to argue with him. 

“Let’s talk it all over in the morning,” I said, 
“when you're cool. And now come out for a walk.” 

~“ T’ll come for a walk with pleasure, but I don’t know 
what there is to talk over. I shall be grateful, all the 
same, if you can spare time to be present.” 

Our interview next day was the strangest that. I 
have ever attended, the strangest that any man, 
surely, could be required to attend: My duty was to 
convey to one helpless creature an offer of marriage 
from another creature so helpless that he said to me, 
in trembling apprehension : 

“ You're going to play the game, aren’t you ? Swear 
you won’t try to set her against me!” 

I employed the shortest, simplest formula that I 
could devise ; and Bianca, hanging her head, answered : 

“Tunderstand. He told me yesterday.” 
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‘‘ Well, he wants to know what you say to it.”’ 

Her answer reminded me of a phrase that Gaunt had 
once used in praise of her ‘‘ sublime common-sense”’. 

“Tt’s impossible, absurd.” 

I sometimes wonder whether, to the hour of his 
death, Marshall Gaunt believed that I waskeeping my 
word and arguing, not in his interests, Heaven knows !, 
but loyally and honourably on his behalf, in the terms 
of my brief. Bianca talked for ten minutes, I should 
say, letting trickle the short phrases and broken 
sentences of one who had never been trained to think 
comprehensively or to express herself coherently. A 
dozen times, from a dozen different starting-places, she 
came back to her uncompromising statement that it 
was impossible, absurd for such a man to marry such 
a girl as she was; they would be miserable, they had 
nothing in common but their love. Luxury of dress 
and living had no power to tempt her into forgetting 
this insuperable bar ; the urgency of Gaunt, vehement 
in unintelligible English and passionate in dumb-show, 
shook, but never overbalanced her. 

“T’ve done my best,” I told him at the end. 

“But... but... Tell her,’ he stammered. 
SsBianca-{.-5 >. 

I waited for a moment and then slipped away. 
Forgetful of my presence or indifferent to it, Gaunt was 
beginning to speak and to gesticulate in a way of which 
he would not care afterwards to be reminded; and, 
as he raved in this conscious delirium, I could not 
look at his twisted, damp face nor at Bianca’s fascinated 
and terror-stricken eyes. As I hurried out of ear- 
shot, I wondered for a moment whether I did well in 
leaving them with no one to check this lava-stream of 
primitive, pent desire ; I hurried on when I had taken 
time to realize that neither I nor any one else could 
reason or wrestle with a man in Gaunt’s mood until 
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he had overwhelmed the girl’s resistance or allowed 
himself to be convinced by it. 

When [ returned to the darkening studio, he was 
alone, sprawling on the divan as though his arms and 
legs had broken loose from his body and gasping for 
breath like a man who has run to a standstill. 

As my footsteps rang out on the tiled floor, he raised 
his head eagerly and then let it fall with a groan. 

“Something to drink! Water! Anything!,” he 
panted. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

“T’ve not seen her,”’ I answered. 

“TI must talk to her, she doesn’t understand. 

I won’t let her go. . . . She must . = 

I attempted a remonstrance ; but, before I could 
finish it, he had stumbled to his feet and staggered out 
of the studio, knocking from my hand the glass of 
water that I was bringing him. Whether he found her 
or not I never enquired ; whether in a long week of 
hungry prowling he ever caught another glimpse of 
her I do not know. For most of the day and night he 
was absent ; and, though we took our meals together, 
it was in silence. 

‘The end came one night when I observed him making 
prodigious efforts to recover his old ironical manner ; 
and in the course of dinner he informed me that he was 
returning to England. 

=it must be painful for you to part with so charming 
a guest,” he added, “ but I must steel myself against 
your most frantic efforts to retain me.’ 

“Tm sorry to lose you,” I said, ‘‘ but I won’t 
pretend that a complete change isn’t the best thing in 
the world for you. In the autumn, perhaps... .” 

“ Please God, I shan’t be alive in the autumn,” he 
interrupted. 

Though I told him not to talk nonsense, I was 
sufficiently concerned for his health and sanity to come 
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Over in the summer and spend a couple of months in 
London. Though perhaps I flatter myself, I believe 
that, when one of his now recurrent attacks of melan- 
cholia threatened to master him, I was the means of 
pulling him up on the brink of suicide; and, when I 
left, he had settled down to at least a slower method of 
self-destruction by excessive work and somewhat 
excessive drinking. In time I hoped and believed that 
he would recover enough of his old indifference to 
dispense with even these aids to oblivion. Illness, 
however, attacked a weakened constitution and a 
broken moral resistance ; and he flickered out like a 
rush-light, as I have already suggested, before he had 
given himself time to struggle against death. 

That he made no reference to Bianca hardly sur- 
prised me, though I was glad to be spared questions 
which would only have elicited that my prophecy was 
being fulfilled. Her passion for Gaunt, held in check 
and mastered by the shrewd knowledge that she could 
never make him a suitable wife, was unhappily not 
killed when she ran away from his importunity nor 
even when he said good-bye to Italy ; as I had pre- 
dicted, her mind was unsettled, for a time at least she 
could think of no one else ; and her obsession was most 
pathetic in that her old sweetheart, from association 
with her tragedy, was the man of all men whom she 
most obstinately refused to meet. 

“In time ...”’, I used tosay. He and I had no 
quarrel; and, though at first he suspected me as 
Gaunt’s friend, I overcame his hostility with most 
genuine sympathy. “In time, my friend... We 
know what girls are”... . 

And then, with troubled eyes and his face drawn into 
its perpetual scowl, Antonio—if that was indeed his 
name—would generalize about women and I would 
counsel patience and give him what encouragement I 
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could. If I found this difficult at all times, it became 
impossible om the day when he told me that Bianca 
had disappeared. Though neither dead nor spirited 
away, she Wwas.no longer at home ; and it was unsafe 
to ask her mother what had become of her. My 
unhappy friend fancied for a time that Gaunt had some- 
how swooped through the night air and borne her away 
in his talons, but I could tell him with confidence that 
he need fear no rivalry from a man who replied to an 
invitation from me by saying, with less than his usual 
irony or polish, that he might indeed come to stay with 
me in Campitello—life was so uncertain that only a 
fool would prophesy or bind himself by oaths—but 
that he would prophesy and swear that he would go 
sooner to the nethermost pit of hell than return for an 
hour to the shadows and memories of my studio. 


(5) 


I never saw Bianca again; before long, as Antonio 
discontinued his calls, I ceased even to hear her name ; 
and, if Gaunt at his death had left her anything, I 
should have been puzzled to trace her. He himself and 
all that chapter of his life were fading out of mind 
when I received a letter in which Sidney Macebridge, 
an English collector whom I had known by name for 
many years, asked whether he might come and see my 
pictures. 

“We have a bond,” he added, ‘in our poor friend 
Marshall Gaunt. He gave me a letter of introduction to 
you, but I have had no opportunity of presenting tii 
peg I hope you will not feel that his death invali- 

ates it.” 

I replied that I should always welcome any friend 
of Gaunt’s; and, when Macebridge arrived, I was 
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sufficiently charmed by his address to invite him to stay 
with me. He seemed a widely-read, well-found and 
much-travelled man, a little of a Bohemian, very much 
of a bachelor, a catholic connoisseur and a fastidious 
critic. It was inevitable that our conversation should 
begin with a discussion of Gaunt, but I soon found 
that Macebridge could tell me little that I did not 
already know. They had met at the dinner-table of 
a friend; Macebridge had followed up the encounter 
by calling at the Maida Vale studio ; and, when Gaunt 
heard of a projected tour in Italy, he had volunteered 
an introduction. 

“He used to stay with you every year, I gather,” 
Macebridge added. 

“As arule,” I answered. ‘‘ Last year he broke his 
rule. I think he was a little tired of the place. I 
miss him.” 

Now that for the first time I had some one else 
staying with me, I realized the greatness of my loss 
and, more poignantly, the needless waste of Gaunt’s 
broken life. If by the merciless canons of posterity my 
friend were dismissed as a third-rate artist and, 
perhaps, a second-rate man, I felt that he had still as 
good a right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
as most of us. If he did little good to any one, he did 
conscious harm to none. There was nothing in his 
career, as I knew it, to excite the jealousy of the gods. 
He was a normal, middle-aged bachelor: selfish but 
kindly, self-indulgent but self-sacrificing, timid in 
practice but adventurous by temperament. If he had 
indeed suffered from a romance in boyhood, I knew 
almost nothing of it, but the price that he paid for a 
youth in which women had played little part was an 
onslaught of love from which he could neither escape 
nor recover when youth had lagged behind him. And 
so this harmless, average man of middle age had been 
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set alight, maddened, driven to the verge of suicide 
and finally allowed to cool painfully to extinction 
through no fault of any man or woman in creation : 
no fault of hissno fault of Bianca’s. . . . 

Blind, fumbling destiny was responsible ; and the 
scorching touch of its fingers had not seared only 
Marshall Gaunt. A decent, trusting peasant-boy, 
mild-eyed as he was rough-tongued, placid and be- 
wildered as an ox on his way to slaughter, had been 
pole-axed by an unseen, unintending hand. Bianca 
.. . The ugly little savage with the streak of sophisti- 
cation had disappeared; and the images that I in- 
voluntarily made, of a human animal stimulated to 
passion and robbed of satisfaction, did not encourage 
me to brood overmuch on her fate. 

The unfinished portrait hung in my collection, where 
I at least knew its shadowy niche ; and, whenever the . 
afternoon light crept round the walls and shone on the 
canvas, I saw Bianca brought to life as a startled wild 
thing, struggling with me for possession of her mur- 
derous knife and proclaiming that her body was sacred. 
From that I saw her as a bare-foot, starveling creature, 
wolfing sweetmeats or tearing her bread in lumps and 
sopping itin her wine. Wherever she had hidden since 
running away from Gaunt, I trusted that she was at 
least not hungry and that her body at least was still 
sacred. 

“Was Gaunt in Rome shortly before his death ? ,” 
asked Macebridge with a mysterious little smile. 

“Not so far as I know. His sister said nothing of 
it,” I answered. 

“Oh... It’s a curious thing; a most amazing 
coincidence, when you come to think ofit. Have you 
ever seen that before ? ” 

Like a conjuror at the climax of his best trick, 
Macebridge whipped from his pocket a cumbrous, 
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school-boy’s knife with a couple of blades and a small 
saw, a spike, a cork-screw, tweezers and a steel hook. 
On one side was a silver plate; and through the 
tarnish I could read ‘‘ M. Gaunt.” 

“That was Marshall’s, ” I said. ‘‘ How in the 
world do you come by it ? ” 

“T bought it, for one lira.”’ 

“In Rome? ” 

“Yes. . . . I was thinking of Gaunt at the time. 
It was the night I arrived there ; and I’d been running 
through my introductions and picking out those I 
wanted for Rome. While I was on the job, I thought 
I'd put the others in order; and Gaunt’s headed the 
list for the time when I left Rome. Marshall Gaunt. . . 
The name stuck in my head; and I suddenly found 
myself turning this knife over and staring at the ‘ M. 
Gaunt”. ..” 

“But where did you find it ?,” I persisted. 

“JT bought it from a woman. In the square outside 
my hotel. The stub of my cigarette got jammed in 
the holder; and I asked her if she could lend me a 
pin. She offered me this knife. I don’t want to do 
the poor girl an injustice, but I’m afraid she thought 
this was a trick on my part to get into conversation 
with her: I had the utmost difficulty in getting rid of 
her. In the end I gave her a trifle—rather more than 
she expected—; and she told me to keep the knife. 
Of course I refused. . . . Then I saw the name . 
and offered to buy it from her at her own price. She 
suggested a lira; and we clinched the bargain. .. . 
And you say you recognize this ? ”’ 

“ Perfectly . . . Do you remember at all what the 
girl was like?” ; 

Macebridge’s sigh was less convincing than the laugh 
which followed it : . 

“The conventional type that you find wandering 
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round the streets of every capital at eleven o’clock at 
night.” ; 

“Pretty? 27> 

“ Quite the reverse, so far as I could see.’ 

Bianca’s portrait was within reach of my hand. 
As Macebridge crossed the room to fetch himself a 
match, I slipped it out of sight from some pusillanimous 
feeling that I did not want to hear the truth too securely 
established. 

“And you’re sure you’ve diagnosed her rightly ?,” 
I asked. 

“She may only have wanted a*meal...” he 
conceded. ‘It was one thing or the other, though.” 

“. And not a very happy choice either way. 
Now, if you’d care to see my pictures before the light 
poes 2542 
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POETIC JUSTICE 
(1) 


THE blow fell without warning, on a summer night 
when the poet had been dining at the Eccentric Club 
with the official receiver, the iron-king and the lexico- 
grapher. The war was in its third year; and they 
had been discussing new ways of winning it. Unfitted 
for any more heroic part, the poet had attempted to 
interest the others in a scheme for reprinting his 
collected war-poems ; the others had argued that this 
was not the way to keep up the morale of the troops ; 
and the poet, feeling that he could do no more, had 
left them to win the war in their own way. 

It did not occur to him that, the more new ministries 
were erected, the more quickly the war would end ; 
and he never dreamed that a home would be sought in 
his own chambers for even the youngest and smallest 
of the mushroom war-departments. The very name 
of the cabinet committee on accommodation was un- 
known to him until a typewritten notice from its 
secretary apprised him that the insatiable committee 
required his storm-tossed eyrie in Stafford’s Inn. 

“ « There was no worth in the fashion ; there was no 
wit in the plan,’ lamented the poet. 

The rooms, in which he had lived unobtrusively for 
seven happy, insolvent years, were too small even for 
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a deputy-director-general ; and he knew that not one 
of the silk-stockinged, short-skirted, starling-voiced 
young women, with bare arms and regimental badges, 
who acted as secretaries to deputy-director-generals 
and brought the horrors of war home to him, would 
consent to walk up four flights of creaking, uncarpeted 
stairs to his dusty housetop. 

For a while he scented a vendetta, but—deleterious 
poetry apart—he had injured no man; and the 
personnel of the cabinet committee was as little known 
to him as his poetry to the cabinet committee. In 
general, too, he was the object of a certain popularity 
and pitying regard: the millionaire sent him presents 
of superfluous game each year; the iron-king invited 
him at short notice to make a fourteenth at dinner ; 
and the official receiver unloaded six bottles of sample 
port-wine when the poet succumbed to his annual 
bronchitis. Even the notice of eviction was politely 
worded and regretful. It was also uncompromising in 
spirit; and the poet made his hurried way to four 
house-agents. No sooner had he stated his require- 
ments to be a bed-sitting-room (with use of bath), 
within the four-mile radius, than all four agents offered 
him a Tudor manor-house in Westmorland ; further, 
they refused to offer him anything else, but on his own 
initiative he discovered a studio in Glebe Place and a 
service-flat in Victoria Street. 

“We saw in the paper that you’d been turned out,” 
said the millionaire that night, when the poet trudged 
home, footsore and fretful, to find his chambers 
occupied by the iron-king, the private secretary, the 
lexicographer, the military attaché and their friends. 
“What are you going to do about it ?,”’ he continued, 
with the relentlessness of a man who likes a prompt 
decision, even if it be a wrong one. “ You know 
nothing about business, I’m sure; leases, premiums, 
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insurance, all that sort of thing. You’re in a hole; 
I don’t see what more there is to be said.” 

So far the poet, his mind wavering wearily between 
Glebe Place and Victoria Street, had said nothing ; he 
turned silently to the iron-king, wondering how, 
without being rude, to indicate his desire for bed. 

“TI saw rather a decent place that might suit you,” 
drawled the private secretary, smoothing a wrinkle out 
of his shapely silk socks. ‘“‘ It’s next to my chief’s in 
Belgrave Square. Of course, I don’t know what rent 
they want for it.” 

The iron-king shook his head. 

_“ He couldn’t afford it,” he said, speaking through 
and round and over the poet. ‘‘ Now, I’m told that 
there are some very comfortable and cheap boarding- 
houses near Kensington Palace Gardens.”’ 

The poet drew the cork of a fresh bottle of whiskey 
and collected four unbroken tumblers, a pewter mug 
and two breakfast cups without handles. As so often 
before, his destiny seemed to be slipping out of his 
control into the hands of the practical, strong-voiced 
men who filled his sitting-room to overflowing and 
would not let him go to bed. The military attaché 
knew of a maisonnette in Albemarle Street; the 
official receiver had been brought into professional 
contact with a fine Georgian property in Buckingham- 
shire, where they could all meet for a week-end game 
of golf at Stoke Poges. Somewhere in Chelsea—not 
Glebe Place—the lexicographer had seen just the 
thing, if only he could be quite sure about the drains. 
With loud cheerfulness they accepted the millionaire’s 
postulate that the poet knew nothing of business ; 
unselfishly they placed all their experience and pre-_ 
ferences at his disposal. 

“Of course, there’s the servant problem,” an in- 
distinguishable voice remarked two hours later; and 
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the poet, settling to an uneasy sleep in his chair, 
mentally ruled gut the Chelsea studio. 

“The ordinary surveyor’s no use,” broke in the 
lexicographet; pursuing his own line of thought. 
‘What you want is a drainage-expert.” 

‘“‘T know these good, honest, middle-aged couples,”’ 
cried the iron-king, with the bitterness of an oft- 
defrauded widower. ‘The woman always drinks ; 
and the man always steals the cigars.” 

“T have nothing but gas in my place,” said the 
decorous voice of the private secretary, ‘and I have 
it on pretty good authority that there’Jl be a great 
coal-shortage this winter. I don’t want that to go 
any farther, though.” 

The millionaire rose to his feet with a yawn. 

“ He must get an experienced woman-friend to help 
him with things like carpets and curtains,” he ordained, 


with mellow benevolence. “When my wife comes 
back from Wales . . . How soon do you have to turn 
out, poet?” 


The poet woke with a start and looked at the clock. 
The time was a quarter to two ; and he still wanted to 
go to.bed. 

“Ten days,’ he murmured drowsily. 

“Jove! You haven’t much time,” said the 
millionaire. “‘ Now, look here; the one thing not to 
do is to be in a hurry. Any place you take now will 
probably have to serve you for several years; and 
you'll find moving a lot more expensive than you 
think. If you can get some kind of shake-down for a 
few days,’—he turned expansively to his friends— 
““we may be able to give you a few hints.” 

The poet became suddenly wakeful and alert. 

“Do I understand that you're offering me a bed 
until you find me permanent quarters ?,”’ he enquired, 
with slow precision. 
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“Er, . . . yes,” said the millionaire, alittle blankly. 

“ Thank you,” answered the poet, simply. “I say, 
d’you mind if I turn you out now? It’s rather late; 
and I haven’t been sleeping very well.” 


(2) 


A week later the poet walked up Park Lane, followed 
by an elderly man trundling two compressed-cane 
trunks on a barrow with a loose wheel. It was a 
radiant summer afternoon; and taxis stood idle in 
long ranks when they were not drawing in to the kerb 
with winning gestures. The poet, however, wished to 
make his arrival dramatic ; and it was dramatic enough 
to make the millionaire’s butler direct him disdainfully 
to the tradesmen’s entrance, while the millionaire, 
remembering little but suspecting all, hurried away by 
a side-door, leaving a message that he was out of 
England for the duration of the war. The lot fell on 
the millionaire’s wife to invent such excuses as would 
rid the house of the poet’s presence before dinner. 
The millionaire’s instincts were entirely hospitable, 
but that night’s party had been arranged for the enter- 
tainment and subsequent destruction of four men with 
money to invest and, like the poet, “ no knowledge of 
business, investments, all that sort of thing.” . 

“No, we have not met before,’ explained the poet, 
coldly and uncompromisingly, abandoning the rather 
gentle voice and caressing manners which caused 
women to invite him to dinner when they could think 
of no one else. ‘‘ Your husband and one or two of our 
common friends have kindly undertaken to find me 
new quarters; and I have been invited to stay here 
until something suitable has been found.” 

There was silence for a few moments; and the 
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millionaire’s wife looked apprehensively at the clock, 
while the poet laid the foundations of a malignantly 
substantial tea. _ 

“ H-how far have you got at present ?,”’ she asked, 
with an embarrassed laugh. 

“ Your husband told me to leave it to him,’’ answered 
the poet, “and I’ve left it to him. There was a 
general feeling that I didn’t know what I wanted: 
house or flat, north or south of the Park, all the rest of 
it. They said there would be a scandal if I employed 
a young maid ; I couldn’t afford two; and an old one 
would pawn my clothes to buy’ gin. I am quoting 
your husband now; I know nothing of business. 
Every one agreed, too, that I must have a drain of 
some*kind. Would you say it took long to find a bed- 
sitting-room with use of bath ? ” 

The millionaire’s wife hurriedly pushed back her 
chair. 

“My husband’s going abroad for the duration of 
the war,” she said, in loyal explanation, “ but it’s just 
possible that he hasn’t started yet.” 

The millionaire, returning on tip-toe from the loft 
over, the garage, had sought asylum in the library, 
where he was smoking a cigar and reading the evening 
paper. As his wife entered, he looked up with wel- 
coming expectancy. 

“ How did you get rid of him-?,” he asked. 

The millionaire’s wife pressed her hands to her 
temples. 

“My dear! What have you been promising him ?,”’ 
she cried. 

The millionaire swore softly, as the truth sank into 
his brain. 

“ Have another place laid for dinner,” he ordered ; 
“book two seats for a music-hall and take him out — 
to supper afterwards. I can’t afford to be disturbed 
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to-night. To-morrow I must get in touch with the 
iron-king. I don’t see what more there is to-be said.” 

Four weeks later the poet drove in a six-cylinder car 
from Park Lane to Eaton Square on an indeterminate 
visit to the iron-king. He was looking better for the 
month’s good wine and food, in which the millionaire’s 
house abounded ; but now the millionaire, who based 
his fortune on knowing the right people in every walk 
of life, was arranging to have his house taken over by 
the Red Cross authorities. In a week’s time the house 
was to be found unsuitable and restored to him, but 
henceforth the iron-king was to have the honour of 
entertaining the poet. 

“How you ever came to make such a promise !,” 
wailed the millionaire’s wife, for the twentieth time, 
as they drove to Claridge’s. ‘‘ London’s so full that 
you might have known it’s impossible to get anything.” 

“T feel that we have exhausted this subject,” 
answered the millionaire, with the brusqueness of a 
man whose nerves have worn thin; with the menace, 
too, of one who, having divorced his first wife, would 
- divorce the second on small provocation. 

The iron-king was not at home when the poet arrived 
in Eaton Square, but a pretty young secretary, cul- 
tured to the point of transforming all her final “ g’s ” 
into ‘‘k’s”’, received him with every mark of welcome. 
She admired the iron-king romantically and was in the 
habit of writing his surname after her own Christian 
name to see how the combination looked ; and, when 
‘he had departed each morning to contest his latest 
assessment for super-tax, she would wander through 
the house, planning little changes in the arrangement 
of the furniture and generally deploring the sober, 
colourless taste of the first iron-queen. So far, her 
employer returned none of her admiration. He ad- 
dressed her loosely as “‘ Miss—er”’ and forgot her 
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name ; he never noticed what clothes she was wearing 
nor the pretty dimples that she made by holding down 
the inside:flesH of her cheeks between her eye-teeth : 
further, he criticized her spelling spitefully and, on the 
occasion of the millionaire’s second marriage, had 
dictated a savage half-sheet, beginning: “ A young man 
may marry once, as he may get drunk once, without the 
world’s thinking much the worse of him; habitual 
intemperance is, on first principles, to be deplored.” 

The pretty young secretary knew from fiction and 
the drama that the iron-king would never appreciate 
her until he stood in danger of losing her. She wel- 
comed the poet as a foil and misquoted his poetry twice 
before tea was over; then she invited him to ac- 
company her to a picture-palace, but the poet, once 
inside the citadel, was reluctant to leave it until his 
position was more firmly established. 

Securely entrenched at Claridge’s, the millionaire 
telephoned derisively to the City, so that the iron-king 
returned home half-an-hour before his usual time, 
prepared to deal with the poet as he dealt with queru- 
lous or inquisitive shareholders at general meetings. 
The poet, however, was long and painfully accustomed 
to combat with enraged editors and lost no time in 
assuming the offensive, demanding indignantly in a 
high head-voice, before the iron-king had crossed his 
own threshold, why no quarters had been found for 
him and how much longer any one imagined that he 
would put up with the indignity of being bandied from 
one wretched house to another. 

The flushed cheeks and hysterical manner put the 
iron-king temporarily out of countenance. 

‘“ My dear fellow !,” he interrupted, ingratiatingly. 

‘‘ ’'m not a business man,” continued the poet hotly. 
“You all of you told me that ; and I’m disposed to 
say: ‘ Thank God, I’m not!’” 
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The iron-king put his hat carefully out of reach and 
forced a smile. 

“You mustn’t take it like that, old chap,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘‘ I—we—all of us are doing our best. 
Now we won’t bother about dressing ; let’s go straight 
in and thresh the thing out over a bottle of wine.”’ 

Instructing his butler very audibly to open a bottle 
of the 1906 Lanson, he slipped his arm through the 
poet’s and led him, sullenly murmuring, into the 
dining-room. With the second bottle of champagne, 
his guest ceased to be aggrieved and became quarrel- 
some; when the port-wine appeared, he had the 
iron-king cowed and broken in morale. 

“Tf you find fault with everything, why do you 
come here, why stay. here ?,’’ complained the iron- 
king, with a last flickering effort to recover his 
independence. 

“Why don’t you find me some other place to go to, 
as you promised ?,”’ the poet retorted. 

Then he made his way to the morning-room and sat 
down to order a month’s supply of underclothes from 
his hosier. 


(3) 


The iron-king always boasted that honesty was the 
best policy and that he was invariably willing to put 
his cards on the table. The millionaire had once pro- 
fessed himself likely to be satisfied if the iron-king 
would only remove the fifth ace from his sleeve; and 
a certain coolness between the two men resulted. In 
general, however, he had the reputation of a frank, 
bluff fellow. 

On the morrow of the poet’s arrival he remained in 
bed and announced in the quavering pencil-strokes of 
a sick man that he was suffering from anthrax, which, 
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he might add, was not only painful but infectious. 
The poet scrdwled across one corner of the note that 
anthrax was usually fatal, but that, as he himself had 
twice had it, He would risk taking it a third time in 
order to be with his friend. Thereupon the iron-king 
departed to the City, leaving the poet to dictate blank 
verse to the pretty young secretary, who curled both 
feet round one leg of her chair, told him that she 
“loved his potry more’n anythink she’d ever read ”’ 
and asked how all the hard words like “‘ chrysoprase ”’ 
and ‘‘asphodel”’ were spelt. That night a telegram 
arrived shortly before dinner; and the iron-king 
announced that the Ministry of Munitions was sending 
him to America to stabilize iron prices. 

“Why can’t you finish one thing before starting 
another ?,’”’ demanded the poet, hectoring. ‘“ You 
haven't yet found me any quarters ; and you call your- 
self a business man. I shall, of course, stay on here 
till your return.” ; 

The iron-king shook his head gravely. 

‘““That’s impossible,” he interrupted. ‘“‘ My young 
Secretar yc... 

“You must take her with you,”’ answered the poet, 
obstinately. 

The subject was not pursued, but at bedtime the 
iron-king roundly asked the poet how much he would 
take to go away. : 

“T require a home,’ answered the poet frigidly, 
remembering the weary day spent by him in discovering 
the Glebe Place studio and the weary night spent by 
the iron-king in recommending Kensington boarding- 
houses. “I do not want your money.” 

‘We shan’t fall out over a pound or two,” urged 
the iron-king, with a meaning motion of the hand 
towards his breast-pocket. 

“A thing is either a promise or it is not a promise,” 
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replied the poet, as he turned on his heel. ‘I know 
nothing of business, or what people are pleased to term 

“commercial morality.’ ”’ 

Four weeks later the poet left Eaton Square for the 
private secretary's rooms in Bury Street. He looked 
thin and anemic after his month of privations, for the 
iron-king, improving in morale and recapturing some- 
thing of the old strike-breaking spirit, had counter- 
attacked on the third day of the poet’s visit. The 
chauffeur, butler and two footmen, all of military age, 
had been claimed on successive appeals as indispensable, 
but on their last appearance at the tribunal the iron- 
king had unprotestingly presented them to the army. 
This he followed by breakfasting in bed, lunching in 
the City, dining at his club and leaving neither in- 
structions nor money for the maintenance of the 
household. For a time the poet was saved from the 
greater starvation by the care of the pretty young 
secretary, but without an iron-king there was no need 
for a foil. Sharp words were exchanged one morning 
over the propriety of grounds in coffee; the pretty 
young secretary declared that she would “have 
nothink more to do with him or his old potry’’; and 
in the afternoon he packed his trunks with his own 
hands and with his own hands dragged them down- 
stairs on to the pavement, leaving the pretty young 
secretary biting viciously at the corner of a crumpled 
handkerchief drenched in ‘‘ White Rose”’. 

The private secretary received him in a manner 
different from that adopted by either the millionaire 
or the iron-king. The two men were of nearly the 
same age, but in a deferential, if misspent, life the 
private secretary. had learned to be non-committal. 
Well he knew that he had but one bedroom ; well he 
knew that, on his ee it, the poet would claim 
it from him. 
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‘A spare bed ?,” he echoed, when the poet dragged 
his trunks into. the middle of a tiny sitting-room. 
“ Really, have no statement to make.” 

“ At least, you will not deny,” said the poet, with 
truculent emphasis, “ that you undertook to find me 
suitable accommodation and to supply me with a bed 
until it was found.” 

‘J must refer you to the reply given to a similar 
question on the twenty-third ultimo,” answered the 
private secretary, loftily. 

For a rich reward he could not have said where he 
had been or what he had done on the twenty-third 
ultimo, but to the poet the reply was new and 
disconcerting. 

“ Where’s my flat, anyway ?,”’ he pursued doggedly. 

“T must have notice of that question,” replied the 
private secretary. ; 

After an awkward silence, during which neither 
yielded an inch of ground, the poet dragged his trunks 
destructively downstairs and drove to the flat of the 
official receiver. Glowing with the consciousness of 
victory, the private secretary dressed for dinner and 
started out to his club. His good-humour was im- 
paired, when he observed in his hall a pendant triangle 
of wall-paper flapping in the draught of the open door 
through which the poet had dragged his trunks. 
Farther on, the paint was scarred on the stairs; and 
the:carpet of the main hall was rucked and disordered. 
There was also a lingering suggestion of escaping gas ; 
and the private secretary observed a bracket hanging 
at a bibulous angle. 

“ This,” he murmured, through grimly set teeth, 
“is sheer frightfulness.”’ 

Returning to his rooms, he drawled a friendly 
warning by telephone to the millionaire, who instantly 
gave orders that no one of any sex or age was to be 
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admitted. Next he called up the iron-king and 
repeated the warning; then the lexicographer, tlie 
official receiver and the military attaché were similarly 
placed on their guard; and there was nothing to do 
but to proceed to his belated dinner. 

The great war, which had converted staff-officers 
into popular preachers, novelists into strategical 
experts and every one else into a minister of the crown, 
had left the poet (in name at least) a poet and in 
nothing else anything at all. He acted precisely as the 
private secretary had intended him to act, driving first 
to the lexicographer’s house, where he was greeted by 
a suspiciously new “TO LET” board and thence to 
the official receiver’s flat, where a typewritten card 
informed him that this bell was out of order. Em- 
barrassed, but purposeful, he directed his four-wheeler 
to Eaton Square; but the blinds were down and a 
semblance of mourning draped the iron-king’s house. 
In Park Lane, a twenty-yard expanse of straw, nine 
inches thick, prayed silence for the millionaire’s 
quicker recovery. 

“I don’t know where to go next,’’ murmured the 
poet, dejectedly. 

“Well, I’m blest if I do,” grumbled the driver. 
“And it’s past my tea-time. Doncher know where 
yer live?” 

“Years ago I had rooms in Stafford’s Inn,” began 
the poet. ‘‘ Then the cabinet committee .. .” 

The cabman descended from his box for a heart-to- 
heart conversation. 

“ Now you look ’ere,”’ he said. “I got a boy at ‘ome 
the livin’ image of you. . .” 

“ But how nice!,” interrupted the poet, wondering 
apprehensively whether an invitation was on its way to 
him, 

The cabman sniffed : 
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“Not quite right in ’is ’ead, ’e ain’t. Therefore I 
don’t want to be ’arsh with yer. Jump inside, let me 
drive yer ter Stafford’s Inn, pay me me legal fare and 
a bob ter drink yer ’ealth; and we'll say no more 
abaht it. If yer don’t,’—he made a threatening 
gesture towards the poet’s precariously-corded trunks 
—‘‘ ]’ll throw the blinkin’ lot on ter the pivement and 
yer can carry ’em ’ome on yer ’ead. See?” 

“TI couldn’t, you know,” objected the poet, gently. 

“ Jump inside,” repeated the cabman. 

One hope was as forlorn as another; and the poet 
was too sick with hunger to think of resistance. In 
time the four-wheeler rumbled its way to Stafford’s 
Inn ;. in time and by force of habit the poet was 
mounting the bare, creaking wooden stairs; in time 
he found himself fitting his unsurrendered latch-key 
into his abandoned lock. 

Beyond an eight weeks’ layer of dust on chairs and 
table, the threadbare rooms were little changed. A 
loaf of bread, green and furred with mould, lay beside 
an empty marmalade-pot, from which a cloud of flies 
emerged with angry buzzing; a breakfast cup without 
a handle completed the furniture of the table; and in 
the rickety arm-chair was an eight-weeks-old Morning 
Post. 

“The cabinet committee has neglected its oppor- 
tunities,’ grumbled the poet, surveying with disfavour 
the dusty, derelict scene. 

Then his eye was caught by a long envelope, thrust 
half-way under the door, from the cabinet committee 
itself. An indecipherable set of initials, diffidently 
describing itself as his obedient servant, was directed 
to inform him on a date two months earlier, that it had 
been decided not to requisition the offices and chambers 
of Stafford’s Inn. The formal notice was accordingly 
to be regarded as cancelled. 
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The poet, who knew nothing of business, wrote 
instructing his solicitors to claim for two months’ 
disturbance from the Defence of the Realm Commission 
on Losses and to include all legal costs in the claim. 


(4) 


Three weeks later the private secretary was strolling 
across Horse Guards Parade on his way to luncheon, 
when he caught sight of the poet. Since their last 
altercation his conscience had been as uneasy asa 
private secretary’s conscience can be; and he strove 
to avoid the meeting. The poet, however, was full of 
sunshine and smiles. 

“Tve not seen you for weeks !,”’ he cried, welcom- - 
ingly. ‘‘ How’s everybody? And what’s everybody 
doing? Is the millionaire all right again? I under- 
stood he’d been ill.”’ 

The private secretary eyed his friend suspiciously.. 

“He has not left his house for three weeks,” he 
answered. 

“ And the iron-king ? ” 

“He has not either.” 

The poet’s eyes lit up with dawning comprehension. 

“What about the lexicographer and the official 
receiver ?,” he asked. ‘“‘ The same? What an in- 
fernal nuisance! I wanted to call round and see 
whether they had got me a flat.” 

The private secretary shook his head. 

“Tt’s not the least use,’ he said, emphatically. 
“None of them has been outside his front door for 
three weeks ; no one knows when they’ll come out 
again, no one is allowed inside. Last night I had a 
box given me for the theatre ; and I tried to make up 
a party. All their telephones were disconnected ; 
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and, when I drove round in person, I couldn’t even get 
the bell answered.’’ He paused and then enquired 
carelessly : .“‘ By the way, have you got into your new 
quarters yet ? ~They would be interested to know.” 

“T haven’t got any new quarters,’ answered the 
poet. ‘‘ You remember that you and the others were 
going to find them forme. I know nothing of business ; 
and I’m not likely to get new rooms until I see the 
millionaire and the iron-king.”’ 

At the steps of his club the private secretary paused, 
as though wondering whether to say that the poet 
was unlikely to see the iron-king or‘the millionaire 
until he had got his new rooms. This prolonged 
voluntary self-internment was a source of inconvenience, 
for, in the peaceful days before the cabinet committee 
on accommodation had stepped in, there were pleasant 
parties in Eaton Square and Park Lane. Now the 
private secretary was reduced to paying for his own 
dinners more often than was. agreeable. He said 
nothing, however, for fear of concentrating the poet’s 
fire on himself, 

“It must be simply wrecking their business,” said 
the*poet to himself, as he walked to Bedford Row to 
see how the claim for disturbance was progressing. 
“It serves them right, though, for talking drains 
when I wanted to go to bed.” 
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“ IF you'd told me that Frank Bladesly was coming . 

© Dulcie Whitborough broke off in dismay and stared 
at her luggage as though she was minded to order it 
back on to the car. 

“ There’s not another London train to-night,” Mrs. 
Fountain took prompt occasion to warn her. 

She expected to put up with a good deal from her 
self-willed young cousin; but, since Dulcie had 
arranged the party for the single purpose of trium- 
phantly shewing off Claude Ramsden to a selected 
audience, it was unreasonable that she should upset 
everything because an additional man had invited 
himself at the last moment. 

“Can’t you put him off ?,” asked Dulcie, rooting 
herself in the hall and preparing to announce that 
Jean Fountain must choose between them. 

“‘T don’t know where to find him. He’s been | staying 
near Melton and he said he’d come by motor.” 

The girl loosened her coat petulantly and followed 
her hostess into the drawing-room. 

“If you said I wasn’t feeling well and had asked to 
have dinner sent up to me. . .,” she continued per- 
tinaciously. With only a woman to watch her, she 
allowed resentment to trace unamiable lines in a face 
whose charm demanded that none should thwart her. 
“ How long is he staying ?,”” she went on. 
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“ Till Tuesday,’’ Mrs. Fountain answered uncom- 
promisingly, not altogether displeased that the spoilt 
young beauty should-for once not have her own way. 
If Dulcie had been checked more often as a child, she 
would have breught less unhappiness to the men 
over whom she domineered till they ran away in 
despair and exasperation. She might have brought 
less unhappiness to herself ; and, instead of marrying 
a tailor’s model, she might by now have been matched 
with aman. Ramsden seemed to enjoy being trampled 
under foot, but Dulcie’s imperious temper was making 
her generally dreaded. “‘ You haven’t yet told me, 
darling, why you want to avoid Frank.” 

When Dulcie Whitborough did not want to meet a 
man, Jt was more in keeping with her sense of fitness 
that he should be turned back at the door than that 
she should exile herself in her bedroom. 


“Oh, because . . . It’s years agonow.. .” 

“ He was in love with you ?,”’ Mrs. Fountain enquired 
patiently. 
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“ We'll hope he’s got over that by now.” 

Dulcie glanced fleetingly at a mirror which reflected 
red-gold hair and commanding grey eyes. She tried 
a practice smile ; and it restored her good-humour for 
the moment. 

“And he doesn’t know I’m here ?,” she asked with 
quickening interest, as she saw herself thrust, without 
effort of her own, into the middle of the stage. ‘“‘ He 
must have heard I’m engaged,” she hazarded to her 
lipstick. . 

“How can I tell?,” asked Mrs. Fountain. ‘“‘ He 
cabled from New York—the first time we’d heard of 
him for eight years !—to say he was coming over on 
very important business and would look us up if he 
had time. He would only be here for a day or two, 
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though, if he didn’t arrange the business to his liking : 
so we must forgive him if he missed us.’ 

“ He didn’t say what his business was ? ” 

“T believe George told me it was motor-tractors. I 

suppose he wants to capture the English market. 
I really don’t know why you should mind meeting him, 
dear. He’s a man of the world: the moment he 
comes I shall say, ‘ Dulcie Whitborough’s here. And 
Claude Ramsden, who’s engaged to her. And Sybil 
Mount-Stuart ; and Colonel Fairleigh ; and George ; 
and Philip Constable...” 

“T hope he won’t make a scene with Claude,” 
interrupted Dulcie with misgiving ; and Mrs. Fountain, 
who herself had no wish for scenes, wondered whether 
she was afraid that little Ramsden might run igno- 
miniously away. “ Jean. . . Didn’t you hear anything 
at the time? ... Frank was desperately in love with 
me my first season.’ 

“ But this is eight, nine years ago,” Mrs. Fountain 
protested. 

Dulcie replaced her cup and helped herself to a 
cigarette, wondering why her cousin took so great pride 
in remembering dates and ages. She it was who 
pushed Claude Ramsden forward with the almost 
audible suggestion that he was better than nothing 
and that, if a girl did not marry before she was thirty, 
she would not marry at all. 

“ T know,” Dulcie —— at length. “Still . 

“ Did he actually . 

“‘ My dear, it was a daily occurrence! If he begins 
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again. . 
“ But you definitely shewed him that it was out of 
the question for you to. . .?” 


Mrs. Fountain left her sentence unfinished as Dulcie 


shook her head.- 
“You couldn’t . . . when he was in that mood. I 
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was afraid a cave-man like that would do something 
desperate. I made him see, of course, that it was 
out of the question then.”’ 

‘And I suppose he wanted you to wait ? ” 

“Well, wher I saw him setting out for the other 
end of the world without a friend, without any object 
in life . . . We both broke down then. He kissed my 
hand; ...and... I said he might kiss me properly. 
. . . And then I lost my head and began to cry and 
told him that I did love him, but we couldn’t marry 
on a farthing a year. And he said I was perfectly 
right and my love would be a pillar of cloud to him by 
day and a pillar of fire by night. Oh, we were so 
noble! I said that, if it was any consolation to him, 
I’d wait. And he said it wasn’t fair on me. And I 
insisted and begged him to let me know how he got 
on. And he said he’d never write or see me again 
unless he could come and say he’d made good. I must 
feel I was free. . . . And he didn’t write one word. 
I’ve not heard from him for eight years.” 

“A man doesn’t ‘make good’, as you call it, in a 
day,” Mrs. Fountain interrupted decisively. “‘ Still, 
if he’d wanted to reopen the thing . . . George al 
he must have been doing very well for some time . . 

“Oh, I hope and pray it all’s over !,” Dulcie in- 
tervened in hurried self-defence. ‘‘ But, darling Jean, 
if he comes up and says ‘ I told you I’d make good and 
you promised to wait .. .”” 

As no one knew when to expect the car from Melton, 
Mrs. Fountain led Dulcie away to her room as soon as 
tea was over. In trying to reassure the girl, she had 
succeeded in reassuring herself. Assuming the worst, 
what had they to fear? In all probability Frank had 
long forgotten his nine-year-old romance ; if he remem- 

__bered it, he had surely outgrown his infatuation ; if 
the infatuation remained, he was man of the world 
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enough to refrain from making an exhibition of him- 
self ; if he could not trust his own self-control, he could 
jump back into the car and drive away without seeing 
Dulcie. There was no possible excuse for a scene, for 
friction, for even vague overcharging of the atmosphere. 
“ All the same,” Mrs. Fountain murmured to herself, 
“I should be happier if it were any one else’s house.” 
She wished she could feel more certain that Dulcie 
would not try to re-establish her empire. Claude 
Ramsden, as the best they could all find for a girl 
whose personality and looks had for ten years been so 
much admired and advertised, was undeniably a dis- 
appointment. As she seemed to have everything but 
money, one impressive name after another had been 
coupled with hers; but the owners of the names, one 
after another, had lost their courage until only little 
Ramsden remained. Failing to achieve any other 
kind of distinction, he was known to be ambitious of a 
marriage that would lift him out of life-long insig- 
nificance ; and he had money, if he had nothing else. 
Her twenty-seventh birthday had found Dulcie still 
-uncaptured and beginning to talk contemptuously of 
women who sacrificed their independence for a home. 
Jean Fountain loyally protested that she could have 
married a hundred times over, but that no one was 
quite good enough for her, whereupon Mrs. Mount- 
Stuart, worsted in a fierce, obscure warfare, agreed that 
for any one so vain and spoiled nobody would ever be 
good enough. To criticism by her own sex Dulcie 
remained loftily indifferent ; but her indifference was 
pierced when Colonel Fairleigh, returning to London 
after the five years’ interruption of war, expressed 
surprise at finding her still drifting from house to 
house. When he fell into conversation with the 
sardonic Philip Constable and they both glanced 
furtively in her direction, she divined that they were 
H 
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trying to recollect when she had come out and what, 
therefore, her age must be now. It was at this time, 
when Dulcie teturned at the war’s end to find a new 
generation: in éffective occupation, that Mrs. Mount- 
Stuart regrettéd the girl had “never”? married: she 
“would have”? made a wonderful wife for the right 
man. 

So Dulcie Whitborough disappointed the prophets 
by becoming engaged to Claude Ramsden. There was 
nothing to be said against the man but that he cut a 
poor figure by comparison with those others who for 
nine years had not invited Dulcie to marry them. 
And, when this had been said longer than Dulcie liked, 
she ordered her cousin to assemble these false friends 
and fearful foes at Church Arlington, to disparage 
Claude if they dared. 

“I wonder if she’d have done better to wait for 
Frank Bladesly,’’ mused Mrs. Fountain as she went 
into the hall at sound of a car in the drive. 

Colonel Fairleigh and Mrs. Mount-Stuart, Philip 
Constable and Ramsden advanced blinking into the 
light of the hall. 

“Has Croesus turned up yet ?,” asked her husband. 

“ Croesus ?,” echoed Jean Fountain. 

“Old Frank, of course. A man to-day told me 
he’d done uncommonly well for himself the last few 
years.” 

Mrs. Fountain gazed covertly at Claude Ramsden as 
he slipped out of a tight-waisted coat, patted his hair, 
dabbed at his tie and flicked a speck of dust from his 
shoes. The very shadow of Frank Bladesly was 
greater than this nincompoop’s substance; and, 
though she felt no disabling tenderness for Dulcie, she 
liked every attractive girl to do well for herself in the 
battle of sex and wished hopelessly that every one 
could have waited six months longer, especially if 
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George was right about the money. If it had only 
been some one else’s house, the girl should have had 
another chance. 

A flash of light through the curtains of the library 
sent Mrs. Fountain hurrying back into the hall as 
another car drew up. 

“Tm dreadfully late, I’m afraid. We had a 
puncture.”’ : 

Richly and grandly the well-remembered voice 
echoed through the hall; and Mrs. Fountain won- 
dered whether it had carried to Dulcie’s room above. 

“T’m very glad to see you again, Frank!,” she 
answered, speaking rapidly to hide her embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘ Indeed you’re not late! The others haven’t 
gone up to dress yet. Now let me just think who’s 
here: Mrs. Mount-Stuart, do you know her? And 
Claude Ramsden? And my cousin Miss Whit- 
borough ? They’re just engaged, SO i don’t suppose 
we shall see very much of them... 

“ That’s not Dulcie Whitborough, is it ?,” Bladesly 
interrupted. 

“Er, yes.” ... Mrs. Fountain forced herself to 
speak with artificial unconcern. “ D’you know her ? ” 

“JT... used to. Who else is there?” 

His composure was magnificent ; but she could not 
wait to admire it. 

“ Philip Constable, the poet,” she continued. “‘ Do 
you know him? And Colonel Fairleigh and George 
and me. Quite a small party; I hope you won’t be 
bored.” 

‘TI know I shan’t be bored!” 

As he stretched his long arms and legs after the 
cramping confinement of the car, Bladesly towered 
over her; when she led him into the library, Mrs. 
Fountain noticed that even George and Colonel Fair- 
leigh were dwarfed. Claude Ramsden winced, as he 
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shook hands with the cave-man; and the deep laugh 
enveloped them in gusty good-humour. 

“ This is my idea of a man,” Mrs. Fountain whispered 
to herself.:, ~ : 

She was not thinking of size or strength. Many 
women could have recovered as quickly and concealed 
their emotion as completely ; a man must have an iron 
grip on himself to face and resist such a shock. Eight 
years in America seemed to have grafted on to English 
breeding a new deliberation of thought and speech. 
Frank dominated his company by his very calm and 
silence, as she had once seen Chaliapin dominating a 
throng of peasants in Ivan le terrible ; *when he spoke, 
his voice had an elemental quality of racing winds and 
rolling waves. A viking, crossed with a red Indian, had 
some place in his pedigree ; or so Jean Fountain chose 
to fancy in her first flush of admiration. 

“T’ve prepared him,” she told Dulcie. 

It was impossible to say whether apprehension or 
eagerness was agitating the girl. 

“Was he terribly upset ?,’’ Dulcie asked, withZeyes 
averted. 

“He didn’t shew it.” 

“ Ah, he wouldn’t! Jean dear, I don’t want to 
meet him. . . . His voice, before you could possibly 
have told him I was here, reproached me. When I 
think of him, coming all that distance, after all these 
years, and finding this! Ought I to have waited ?,” 
she demanded miserably. 

“You did wait a good time... 

“ But not for him,” Dulcie blurted out, impatience 
overwhelming caution. Then she rallied to defend 
herself. ‘‘ You see, he told me not to; he wanted to 
give me a free hand. And when I never heard from 

Im or 
“ It’s too late to bother about that now,” interrupted 
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Mrs. Fountain. “ He knows you’re engaged, he must 
think what he likes about it.” ... 

Dulcie sighed doubtfully and rang for her maid. 

At dinner Frank Bladesly sat next to Mrs. Fountain 
and assailed her with questions about their friends of 
ten years ago. He was reluctant, with the blunt 
modesty of a big man who has made good, to talk about 
himself ; but she elicited that the tales of his wealth, 
though exaggerated, were founded on truth. He had 
gone out alone; alone he had built up a business 
which stood firm in the footings which he had digged 
with unaided hands. 

“Did the war affect you ?,”’ asked Dulcie. 

It was the first time that she had addressed him 
since their brief meeting in the drawing-room before 
dinner. Perhaps she was feeling that her long silence 
was being remarked; perhaps she had recollected 
that Claude Ramsden, through no fault of his own, had 
been rejected for the army. 

“T went straight to France with the first American 
contingent. I’m an American citizen now; it was 
necessary for my business. No, the war was only 
an interlude. I wasn’t out long enough to see much 
fighting, which I regret in some ways; nor long 
enough to see my business ruined, which I don’t regret 
at all. I regarded the war as my holiday, the first I’d 
had since I left England eight, nine years ago. Now 
I’ve beaten my sword into a plough-share, almost 
literally. You remember the Bladesly tractors that 
we shipped over to you by thousands? Well, I 
converted the plant that made them and I want to 
flood Europe with them. The world is short of food. 
I want to feed the world, or lend a hand in it. That’s 
my work now. ... And that’s the story of my life, 
Mrs, Fountain.” 

The conversation for the next half-hour became more 
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impersonal as Bladesly described his factories in 
Milwaukee and the latest developments of grain-raising 
in the Middle West. At present he required a quarter 
of an hour to produce a tractor, but by the following 
summer he would have one assembled in twelve 
minutes. When the United States could absorb no 
more, he would turn his attention to Canada and the 
Argentine. 

“ Then, if I could make a deal with the Soviet, I’d 
have Russia on her legs in ten years. Mass-production 
is changing the course of history : your banker will give 
place to your manufacturer,” he predicted and slid 
into political geography, tossing continents into the 
air as though they were glass balls. 

“Are you returning to America ?,” asked Dulcie, as 
he paused. 

Bladesly roused from an unguessed reverie. 

“ By the first boat that will give me a cabin,” he 
answered, meeting her eyes calmly. ““Icame... on 
business. As I told George here, there was just a 
chance I might pull it off; and, if I had, it would have 
been the biggest thing I’d done. Well, it’s misfired. 
I don’t complain. I don’t blame any one, though it’s 
a disappointment ; but there’s no use in my hanging 
around here any longer. I’ve worked hard since I 
first went to the States; but I guess I can work a bit 
harder. That’s all there is to do now.”’ 

The tone was emphatic but not bitter; only Mrs. 
Fountain saw that Dulcie flushed suddenly and bit her 
lip; and the sight made her impatient. If the girl 
wanted to marry Claude Ramsden, she should marry 
him without repining ; if she still loved Frank Bladesly, 
she should tell Claude that she had been mistaken. 

In the drawing-room Dulcie stationed herself 
thoughtfully apart. When the men came in, Claude 
and Frank both made for her chair; but Claude 
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faltered as though confessing that, as man and lover, 
his rival had a better claim. Mrs. Fountain half- 
heartedly proposed bridge to afford the girl an oppor- 
tunity of escape; but Frank would not give her up. 
They withdrew to the fire; and fragments of their 
ge iessesion floated above the murmur at the card- 
table. 

“T’m glad you’ve done so well, Frank.”’ 

“ Tt was luck more than anything else,’’ he answered 
modestly. ‘‘ When I started out nine years ago, I can 
tell you I felt pretty blue. . . . And, Lord!, what a 
lot you can crowd into nine years! ... You don’t 
look a day older, Dulcie.” 

“Don’t I? I...I1m glad you don’t find me 
changed, Frank,” 

“Mrs. Fountain tells me you’re engaged to young 
Ramsden. I’ve congratulated him ; and I should like 
to offer you my very best wishes. We're old friends 
now, Dulcie, and you’ve always been a very dear friend 
to me.” 

“T hope you don’t find any change there. . . . I’ve 
always thought of you and prayed for your success. 
Now you’ve made good. . . . You play bridge, don’t 
you? Let’s come and watch.” 

She hurried to the card-table as though she could 
not bear to be left alone with him. Mrs. Fountain 
looked up and looked away ; Claude Ramsden fetched 
a chair. 

‘Tf you’ll excuse me, I should like to finish a letter 
before I go to bed,” said Frank. 

At the end of the rubber Dulcie cut in, but her 
attention wandered from the game; and after half- 
an-hour she complained of a headache and went to 
her room. Little Claude pattered anxiously beside her 
to the door and asked leave to sit with her: they had 
not had two minutes together the whole evening ; that 
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boring Yank had monopolized the conversation and 
monopolized her. Dulcie, in spite of her headache, 
threw herself eagerly into the bitterest quarrel that 
either remembered since they became engaged. In 
the end she told Claude that she never wished to see 
him again and left him staring dizzily at a slammed 
and locked door. 

‘“‘ Dulcie’s upset over something,” he told his hostess. 

And Mrs. Fountain hurried upstairs to find the girl 
crouching over the fire, sobbing dry-eyed. 

“My dear, what’s the matter? What did Frank 
say ?,” she asked. : 

“Oh, nothing, but I could see. . . . He should have 
written, Jean! Now he’s spoiled his own life and 
he’s spoiling mine. ...I can’t, after this... It 
wouldn’t be fair on Claude. . . . Oh, what am I to 
do? 

Mrs. Fountain looked at her closely, then turned the 
key in the door. 

“Did he say anything ?” she asked. 

“How could he? But when he congratulated 
Claude . . . Oh, he’s not the man to reproach you or 
shew anything . . . But when I think of him, coming 
over and then going back by the first boat .. . He 
couldn’t bear to be in the same room with me. And 
I couldn’t bear to be with Claude. Oh, I shall go 
mad ! ” 

Mrs. Fountain took the girl in her arms and gave 
rapid judgement. Of the three, one at least had to be 
sacrificed ; it was two against one, a lover against a 
stop-gap, a splendid, gallant soul framed in the body 
of a giant against this poor tailors model. Dulcie 
must nerve herself to tell Claude that she had been 
mistaken. 

“IT have! I told him I never wanted to see him 
again,” cried the girl, 
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“ Mrs. Mount-Stuart and the Fairleighs will probably 
be rather spiteful,” Mrs. Fountain prophesied, “‘ though 
it’s better perhaps to endure that than to send Frank 
away. If only we'd all waited . . . But it’s not too 
late to stop one tragedy ; and it would be nothing but 
a tragedy if you married Claude in your present state 
of mind. Are you absolutely sure of yourself when 
you say you've done with him ? ” 

For answer, Dulcie walked to her writing-table ; and 
Mrs. Fountain listened for an hour to the jerky scratch 
of a pen as it raced over pages that were torn up 
before they were half covered. At last the girl sighed 
and began to read what she had written; then she 
stuffed the letter into an envelope and rose to her feet, 
swaying. 

“Will you give this to Claude ?,” she asked. ‘I’ve 
not tried to explain. .. . And, Jean, beg him, if he 
still loves me at all, not to write, not to try to argue. 
I can’t see him. .. . In time, perhaps, he'll under- 
stand that this is the kindest thing I can do for 
him.” 

Two hours later Mrs. Fountain stood in the corridor 
of the bachelors’ wing, trying to remember what she 
had to do next. Claude was at last convinced. He 
was packing for the eight-nineteen back to London ; 
and she must not forget to order him an early breakfast 
and to arrange about the car. “Convinced” was 
perhaps rather delicate a word to use of a man who 
had been sandbagged ; but she had made him under- 
stand that he must not try to see Dulcie or write to 
her, that this was the last barren proof of his futile 
love. He understood for himself that he did not 
want one of the men to come in and pack for him. . . . 

“ Breakfast’. .. And a car... ,’ Mrs. Fountain 
murmured. ‘ And then an explanation of some kind 
for the rest.” 
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George, she decided, had better be told everything, 
but the others ...? They were bound to guess as 
soon as the new engagement was announced. Hardest 
of all was the explanation to offer Frank Bladesly : 
something whiclt would shew him that the way was 
now clear without suggesting too crudely that Dulcie 
was throwing herself at his feet... . 

A door opened ; and she turned in dread that Claude 
Ramsden had recovered from his stupor and was 
coming to plead afresh. 

“Mrs. Fountain! I thought every one was in bed 
hours ago,” exclaimed Frank, as he came into the 
passage. : 

“I’m more than ready,” she sighed wearily. ‘‘ Just 
one or two more orders I have to give... .” ; 

“Can you tell me where to put my letters? I want 
them to catch the first mail out to-morrow.” 

“Tl take them down with me, if you like.” In- 
voluntarily she read the name on the first envelope. 
“ Miss Margaret Bladesly.” 

“It’s her birthday at the end of the month,” Frank 
explained. 

“Ts that a sister ?,”” asked Mrs. Fountain. 

“A daughter; the eldest of the family. One girl 
and two boys; I told you at dinner, didn’t I? ” 

eS = > Cid’. 5-4 eve ge Sane 

“T thought you knew. Lord! Yes! I’ve been 
married seven years now. As soon as I thought I 
was making good, Helena andI decided toriskit. Her 
love has been to me a pillar of cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night,” he added with emotion. ‘‘ Seven 
years! And I hope she has no more cause to regret it 
than I have, though she’ll be disappointed, poor little 
woman, when I come back empty-handed. I was 
hoping to capture the English market for my motor- 
tractors. However, as I tell her, we shouldn’t enjoy 
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our successes if we didn’t have an occasional failure to 
throw them into relief.” 

His deep, enveloping laugh, suddenly grown uncouth 
to Mrs. Fountain’s tortured hearing, boomed down the 
passage till the very foundations of the house seemed 
to shake. 
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THE PAYTON TRADITION 


Youne Turnbull, the postman at Long Wilmington, 
had enlisted in the first weeks of the war ; and for more 
than four years his duties had been casually dis- 
charged by his father. The wits of the village affected 
to see family influence and an inverted nepotism in 
the appointment, but Mr. Turnbull explained patiently 
that he was doing his bit and carrying on till his son’s 
return, adding, when his patience wore thin, that, if 
some people cackled a bit less and worked a bit more, 
we should have that Kayser squealing all the sooner. 
The opinion was so closely in keeping with the precepts 
of patriotism laid down by the daily Press that the wits 
had no direct reply and contented themselves with 
good-humouredly jeering at the bicycle which ac- 
companied Mr. Turnbull on his rounds. Age and long 
service had made the machine more of a companion 
than a friend; sometimes, indeed, it carried Mr. 
Turnbull for as much as one eventful mile, more often 
Mr. Turnbull carried it for as many miles as separated 
him from the nearest cottage in the scattered parish. 

“Tf he’d only rid himself of the encumbrance !,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Payton, “ he’d get round in half the 
time by walking!” 

Her house lay two and a half miles from Long 
Wilmington post-office. Telegrams might reach her 
on the day of despatch, if the post-mistress had the 
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luck to kidnap a reliable urchin as messenger ; letters 
arrived between half-past ten and a quarter-past 
eleven, according to-the vicissitudes of Mr. Turnbull’s 
bicycle, The one morning train to London left Long 
Wilmington at--eleven-twenty. It was almost im- 
possible for Mrs. Payton to receive her mail before 
starting for the station and quite out of the question 
for her to read her letters, to ballot for the village pony- 
trap and to catch the train in answer to any urgent 
summons. 

Once in the long course of an unending war she had 
nerved herself to lodge a complaint. The General 
Post Office acknowledged her letter ~promptly and 
informed her a month later that it was receiving 
attention; after another two months she was given 
figures to shew the number of postal servants who had 
joined His Majesty’s Forces; she was also reminded 
that there was a war on. Mrs. Payton, who met His 
Majesty’s Service chiefly through the Casualty Branch 
of the War Office, retired from the unequal contest. 
The reminder about the war seemed superfluous. 
She realized that it was being waged when her second 
boy died of wounds after Neuve Chapelle ; she realized 
that it was still being waged when the eldest was killed 
in the Ancre fighting ; and it was, apparently, not over 
at the time when her husband was sniped before 
Cambrai. She was of a soldier’s family on both 
sides; and the Paytons had always been soldiers. 
One preserved appearances, therefore, from pride and 
to set an example to these New Army people, who 
might be brave as lions but had not been schooled 
through the generations to familiarity with death ; 
but it was hard luck about her husband. Brigadiers 
ought to be fairly safe, but Clive Payton had a passion 
for seeing things for himself, especially for recon- 
noitring the ground over which his men had to advance. 
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The brigade had only been given him a week before 
his death, but he had gone out every evening for a 
private inspection ; and on the last night of his life 
the mist had lifted unexpectedly, leaving him exposed 
and defenceless to the first sniper in the German lines. 

She knew as well as the whole General Post Office 
put together that there was a war on, but, despite her 
training among soldiers, there was no doubt that her 
nerve was not so steady as it had been four years 
earlier. Arthur was still out ; and he was all that she 
had left. He had been out three years and was a 
major; and he was not yet twenty, though the War 
Office, putting its blind eye to the telescope, recorded 
him as being technically twenty-three and a few 
months. He was in the Siege Artillery ; and that was 
as safe as anything could be, though the brigadier’s 
death had caused her to revise her scale of relative 
safety. And she had heard nothing from him for a 
fortnight, which was unlike Arthur... . 

“ The trap’s at the door, madam.” 

Mrs. Payton glanced at the clock and picked up her 
furs. This was going to be one of Mr. Turnbull’s 
unlucky days; hers, too, for she could not wait for 
the letters and still catch the London train. 

To go or not to go? She would feel a fool for her 
pains, whatever she did ; and, with Mary watching her, 
she really must not betray that she had lost the power 
of making up her mind. As Arthur would say, she 
““mustn’t let” herself “get rattled’’; in his last 
letter he had warned her to expect him home on leave 
somewhere about the second week of November “ and 
then we must make a night of it. If I don’t turn up, 
it'll mean that leave’s been stopped, so don’t go and get 
rattled.” Togo... ? Ifshe left before old Turnbull 
came, a thousand to one there would be a letter from 
Arthur; and she would be gnawed with impatience 

: I 
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until the evening. If she waited for Turnbull, that 
would be just enough (God was capricious !) to prevent 
her getting a letter of any kind. And she would miss 
the elevenztwenty. Obviously she must go: there 
was little enotigh food in the house and no wine to 
speak of; no cigars and none of Arthur’s favourite 
cigarettes. A fine ‘night of it” they would make if 
she was too feeble to do a little foraging ! 

“T shall be back for dinner, Mary,” she told her 
maid. 

“‘ And I hope the war will be over by then.” 

From her tone, Mrs. Payton fancied that Mary, too, 
might be getting ‘‘rattled’’. Was she thinking that, 
though the young man in the Signallers Corps wrote 
regularly, the law of averages must be working against 
him? He had been out for three years without a 
wound or a day’s sickness ; but the people who bore 
charmed lives seemed to die more dreadfully than the 
rest when once the charm was removed. Of the 
brigadier every one had said that he bore a charmed 
life- ... 

“T hope so, too,” said Mrs. Payton, looking at 
herself in the glass. When Roy died she expected to 
find herself white-haired, with furrows ploughed in her 
forehead and cheeks. Jack’s death brought her a 
curious feeling of suffocation. She hardly remem- 
bered her sensations when the telegram reached her 
about her husband. Surprise . . . Furious indigna- 
tion . . . with the fools who talked of a charmed life 
and with God who capriciously took away the charm. 
Much later, there came a feeling that she had been 
crushed between two jarring planets, but none of her 
agonies had left a mark on her. She looked younger 
than her years, which made Arthur proud to be seen 
with her in restaurants ; she looked very well, which 
comforted her at a time when she could not afford to be 
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ill; and she looked undismayed, as befitted one who 
had married into the Payton tradition. ‘ Every one 
seems to think the Germans will accept our terms,” she 
added. “I don’t see what else they can do. And we 
may get the news any time now. It will be a great 
day, Mary.” 

It was while she walked up and down the platform, 
reading the headlines of the paper, that the armistice 
was proclaimed. An excited man careered through 
the wicket-gate, shouting: ‘‘ They’ve signed it!” 
No one troubled himself to doubt or to question; the 
tidings were flung from end to end of the sleepy 
station ; unknown men and women hurried to Mrs. 
Payton and said : ‘‘ Have you heard that the armistice 
has been signed? ”’; and on a common impulse all 
turned their faces to the church, wondering whether 
the bells would be rung. 

There was little emotional display, but a pent flood 
of relief rose and swept over Mrs. Payton’s studied 
calm. 

“T don’t know whether you’ve heard that the 
armistice has been signed,” she found herself telling 
the inmates of her compartment. 

“We got the news at Shorewell,” answered an 
elderly chaplain. ‘‘ Great day!. Great news !”’ 

“It’s hard to realize,” said the girl opposite him. 
“T suppose this 7s the end? The fighting can’t be 
resumed ? ”’ 

“T’ve seen my husband for eighteen days in three 
years,” confided another woman with a shy laugh. 
“ How long will it take to demobilize ? ” 

They were six in the carriage, all strangers to one 
another, but the news broke down their conventional 
restraint; and they talked with an intimacy that 
surprised them, periodically abandoning discussion to 
join in a simple, unvarying chorus: “It’s such a 
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relief! . The end of a bad dream... I can’t 
realize that it’s all over! ”’ 

5B only hope we shan’t have a repetition of Mafeking 
Night,” said a staff officer at large. 

“ They'll probably close the public-houses,’’ said 
the chaplain. “And I think most people are too 
tired for that sort of thing.” 

At Chilworth a brisk, informative man entered with 
profuse details : 

“Yes, it’s true enough. Eleven o’clock. They’ve 
been firing guns in London; you could just hear them 
from my house. Then the sirens at the factory got 


to work. . . . It was signed at five o’clock this morn- 
ing. They sat up all night, I believe. . . . Wonderful 
moment! On every front, you know. ... One 


minute to eleven; and every one was shooting and 
being shot. Eleven o’clock: ‘Cease fire’; and the 
whole thing over. Dead silence. You could put your 
head up in perfect safety. “Wonder what they felt 
like? A lot of them must have been seeing the Hun 
for the first time. “Wonder what they did?” 

“JT imagine that several million pipes and 
cigarettes got going,”’ suggested the chaplain, with a 
smile. 

“TI can hear Thomas Atkins saying: ‘ Well, good- 
night all! Anyone going my way home ?’” added the 
staff officer. 

There was an indulgent laugh at his cockney- 
imitation. 

“It’s dreadful to think that people were actually 
being killed up to the stroke of eleven,’’ said the girl 
after a pause. “I suppose they weve. And one 
minute more, thirty seconds more . . . It would be 
an awful thing to be the last man killed in the war ; 
somehow it seems more unnecessary, if you understand 
what I mean.’ 
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Mrs. Payton looked swiftly away. Some one had to 
close the long Roll of Honour; Arthur as well as 
another. 

“Tf only they could get a telegram through to say 
they were all right,” sighed the woman who had only 
seen her husband for eighteen days in three years. 

“Rather a strain on the wires with our modern 
armies !,”’ laughed the staff officer. 

At Waterloo Mrs. Payton had the good fortune to 
find a taxi, She told the driver to take her to Oxford 
Street and sat forward to see how the news had affected 
London. The streets had turned into forests of flags ; 
the Union Jack, the Tvicolor and the Stars and Stripes 
hung from the windows on both sides, fluttered from 
the radiators, wind-screens and lamp-brackets of cars 
and waved from the hands of passers-by. The taxi 
moved jerkily in first speed, for soldiers and civilians, 
men and women were surging backwards and forwards, 
bareheaded and with arms linked, cheering one another 
and every one who passed. A sudden pandemic 
impulse to ride set the crowd in motion. Soldiers in 
uniform and in blue hospital overalls, munition- 
workers, nurses and canteen waitresses, clerks and 
porters, messengers and street arabs clambered on to 
the bonnets and tail-boards of every passing car and 
lorry. The drivers capitulated after a single good- 
humoured protest; and Mrs. Payton found herself 
body-guarded without warning by two Australian 
troopers, a page-girl and three “‘ Wrens’”’. 

“ You'd best get out and go by tube, if you’re in a 
hurry, mum,” suggested the driver, as his taxi pulled 
up with a stopped engine for the third time in fifty 
yards. 

They had already taken twenty minutes to go from 
Waterloo Bridge to the Savoy. . 

“JT don’t mind,” Mrs. Payton sighed happily. 
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“T’m safer here. You'd better go with the crowd, 
wherever they’ll let. you.”’ 

The taxi threaded its cautious way along the Strand, 
across’ Trafalgar’ Square and into the Mall. The 
government offices had emptied ; and fresh waves of 
bare-headed men and women were pouring towards 
Buckingham Palace. Top-heavy clusters of men had 
mounted on the guns for a better view; and the 
Victoria Memorial was black with climbing figures. 

“ Give ‘im a cheer,” shouted a voice. “‘ They’ve ’ad 
im out once, with the queen. All together, boys! 
‘“WE—WANT—THER—KING!’”’ 

Two soldiers passed at the run, bearing between 
them a zinc dust-bin and beating its sides with wooden 
spoons. The forest of flags grew denser ; premature 
“WELCOME HOME” pennants joined the Union 
Jacks. 

“Welcome ’ome !,”’ shouted a girl who had attached 
herself to the step of the car. ‘‘ Now we'll ’ave father 
back.”’ 

Mrs. Payton looked compassionately at the pinched 
and grimy face. How certain all these people were 
in their relief! Yet ‘father’ might have been killed 
at five minutes to eleven; the long Roll of Honour 
might be closed with his humble name. 

The king came out a second time, as she turned 
from the Palace down Constitution Hill. When the 
cheering had died away, the crowd hesitated, un-— 
certain what to do next, unimaginative how to cele- 
brate the glorious tidings. The pandemic impulse to 
drive descended anew; the heads of the cars were 
turned eastwards ; and all who could secure foothold 
rode, cheering hoarsely, towards the City. Mrs. 
 Payton’s taxi shed its additional passengers and shot 
up Park Lane to the Marble Arch. 

After luncheon a drizzle of rain began to fall; and 
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the flags were twisted into turbans or draped as 
shawls. The sense of not knowing what to do was 
growing stronger ; voices were husky ; and to ride on 
the bonnet of some one else’s car was losing its first 
savour. 

“Relief . . . and realization,’ murmured Mrs. 
Payton, as she carried the most vital of her purchases 
to the tube station at Oxford Circus. 

The chaplain was right ; people were too tired to 
repeat the obscenity of Mafeking Night ; they were in 
a mood of quiet and humble thanksgiving for the safety 
of their men; or else they were reflecting that their 
men would never march back with the returning army. 

A military band, arriving unseen at the top of Bond 
Street, broke into lively music. It was familiar: a 
delicious bit of dumb-show by Delysia and Morton . . . 
at the Ambassadors .. . crinolines . . . She had 
taken Jack to see it when he was home on leave. . . 
The apathetic crowd took new heart at the sound and 
hurried into the roadway, linking arms and pattering 
through the mud in the band’s wake. A girl darted 
out of a shop, bareheaded and in a black dress, crying, 
“Come on!’’; and Mrs. Payton was hardly surprised 
to find herself joining in the march. 

“Get under my umbrella, child! You'll catch 
cold !,’”’ she said. 

“ T don’t care,” the girl answered, not ungraciously. 
‘““He’s been out four years. Wounded twice. They 
give him a commission last year. And now he’s 
coming back!” 

She waved her ““ WELCOME HOME ” pennant before 
throwing it over her wet hair and tying it under her 
chin. A cheap engagement-ring flashed with the 
movement of her hand. She too! How certain she 
was in her relief! He wascoming back! His name 
would not close that long Roll. 
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At Oxford Circus Mrs. Payton broke away and went 
by train to Waterloo. She was tired after all her 
shopping for* Arthur; tired and forlorn. If the 
armistice had been signed a week later, she would 
have had him home to help celebrate it. Now, as he 
had hinted, all leave would probably be cancelled ; he 
might have to occupy some key-position in Germany ; 
months might pass. Another week... But this 
was a monstrous thought! In the final offensive of 
the last two months the British casualties had been five 
thousand a day. She could not very well demand the 
death or mutilation of—what was it ?—seven times 
five thousand men in order to have Arthur home for 
the armistice... . 

The new sociability survived through her journey 
back to Long Wilmington, but now it was only an 
exchange of experiences. One man had been in the 
City when the king and queen drove by; another 
described the prime minister’s appearance to the crowd 
in Downing Street. There was a vague speculation 
what the evening might bring. . . . 

“I was frightened out of my life when the maroons 
went off,’ a tremulous old lady confessed. ‘I thought 
it might be an air-raid. I’ve never been through a 
raid, I’m thankful to say.” 

Evening papers were produced; and they all dis- 
cussed the terms of the armistice. 

“Not a bit too strong,” was the general opinion. 
“If you remember Brest-Litovsk . . . You can’t trust 
these brutes.” 

The communal pony-trap was waiting at the station ; 
and, as Mrs. Payton drove home, she wondered what 
to tell Mary. Though she had always tried to set an 
example to this girl who—with all her courage—was a 
sutler of the New Army, not yet schooled through the 
generations to familiarity with death, she had been 
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but an indifferent teacher: there had been moments 
when Mrs. Payton walked abruptly from the room, 
knowing that her voice was not equal to her spirit, 
even if there had been more moments of rich, silent 
understanding and forbearance, when Mary was absent- 
minded and careless, when the bill for breakages went 
up with a run. Though he had been among the first 
to volunteer when the time came, one had to remember 
that the young man was, so to say, an amateur soldier, 
with no Payton tradition behind him. The girl, like 
a million others, fondly believed that her love for him 
could turn bullets; and Heaven alone knew how her 
flimsy faith was to be replaced by resignation, if 
resignation were required. Mrs. Payton had once 
been lured by sobs into kissing the girl and imparting 
what she described to herself as “ First Lessons in 
Stoicism’’, but Mary by turns clung to her fond faith 
or let it slip through her fingers without seeking a 
substitute. No Stoic, Mary! When a week passed 
without news, she began to droop. When her face 
broadened and shone, Mrs. Payton knew that Mr. 
Turnbull had brought a postcard from the Signallers 
Corps. Well, the armistice was signed; there would 
be no more fighting and killing; Mary’s prayer—‘“ I 
hope the war will be over by then ”—had been 
answered, but the girl could not be told that her 
sweetheart was safe. He might have drawn the lot, 
as well as another; the Roll of Honour might close 
with . . . The name had escaped Mrs. Payton, which 
shewed that her day of excitement and repressed 
emotion had tired her, for Mary had talked of him a 
hundred times. She herself would not admit that 
Arthur was safe until she saw him unscathed and in 
civilian dress. Some one had flung up his arms and 
collapsed a second before the “‘ Cease Fire” at eleven 


that morning. 
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“ Well, we'll hope it’s all over,”’ she said, as she took 
off her furs and explored the hall table for letters. 

Arthur had written | ! Naughty child to frighten her 
like this ! ° 

“Turnbull punctured again,” said Mary with a 
titter. ‘‘ That’s three times this week. Never come 
tilla quarter to twelve. The telegram was brought at 
half-past four.” 

Mrs. Payton affected carelessness, as she tore open 
the formidable orange envelope. Wasit...? Some 
one in the train had said ‘ If only they could get a wire 
through, to say they were safe...’ Some one else 
had said you could not do that with modern armies ; 
but if Arthur were on his way home now ... If he 
had telegraphed from Dover ... 

She caught herself being afraid, hesitating. Tele- 
grams were sacramental; she wished that people 
would not telegraph in war-time. 

“And I’ve made you a cup of tea, ma’am,” Mary 
volunteered. 

As Mrs. Payton read the now familiar phrasing, she 
felt that this was what she had been expecting all 
day. Andyet ... not quite. She had been obsessed 
by the wonder who would close the Roll of Honour, 
whether it would be Arthur, or Mary’s sweetheart, or 
young postman Turnbull, or that “ father,’’ welcomed 
home in the Mall, or the shop-girl’s lover who had been 
given a commission. . . . It would not be Arthur, for 
fighting had continued—at a cost of five thousand 
casualties a day—for three days after his death ; but 
poor Mary and all those others! They were not yet 
out of the wood. 

Mrs. Payton knew a bursting need to scream: just 
one yell; and then she would be composed again. 
But it was out of the question. She came of soldier 
stock on both sides; and Clive’s people had been 
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soldiers since . . . oh, any time, Agincourt. . . . And 
Roy had been a soldier... . And Jack. ... And 
Arthur. . . . She never used the phrase to any one, 


but there was a certain Payton tradition. . 

“Well, the war 7s over, Mary,” she said, when she 
felt that her voice was steady. “‘ And I hope you'll 
soon hear that your friend is safe. I’m afraid I’ve had 
some bad news. Master Arthur has been killed.” 
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“ BARNZO ” 


THE coffee-room of the Eccentric Club had been 
echoing throughout luncheon with the millionaire’s 
description of his new car. Among his neighbours, 
listening involuntarily, some wore expressions of envy, 
others of hatred and all of malice and uncharitableness. 

“Can no one cramp that fellow’s style ?,”’ the iron- 
king muttered angrily. 

“ How many cylinders can a car have ?,” asked the 
examining-chaplain. “This is the sixth he’s told them 
about.” 

“TI was going to suggest a bottle of port,” the iron- 
king hinted, ‘‘ but it’s no pleasure to sit here with that 
noise going on. This is a job for you, private secre- 
tary. When your chief has to receive voluble deputa- 
tions. ...” 

The private secretary affected to weigh the task 
proposed to him. No useful purpose would be served 
by his confessing that his duties were confined to 
attending funerals, carrying the minister’s overcoat 
on unexpectedly warm days and pretending to be as 
sagacious as he looked. A free quarter of a bottle of 
wine tempted him; and he liked to stand well with 
iron-kings. 

“You just want me to shut him up ?,” he enquired. 

“T want him to stop talking about his everlasting 
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car. Change the subject forcibly! Ask him how he 
got on at Walton Heath last Sunday! Anything!” 

The private secretary nodded and wandered across 
the room, checking in artistic surprise at sight of the 
millionaire. 

“You don’t often honour us on Saturdays,” he 
began. ‘‘I thought you were always to be found at 
Walton Heath.” 

“T’m going there in half-an-hour,”’ answered the 
millionaire, pulling out his watch. “I was telling 
these men about a car I’ve just bought. I don’t know 
if you’ve seen the new thirty-forty Chesterford . 

“T know nothing about cars, I’m afraid,” "the 
private secretary admitted incautiously. 

““Tt’s the six-cylinder, saloon body, with the new 
Hamley change,’ the millionaire began eagerly. “If 
you're doing nothing, I’ll run you down this after- 
noon... 

“T’ve not been in a car for ten years,” the private 
secretary answered. ‘I hate the things. I wouldn’t 
have one as a gift; and, what’s more, I wouldn’t let 
anybody else have one.”’ 

As he paused, uncertain how to go on, he heard the 
iron-king calling to the butler and ordering a bottle of 
Dow ’96. The millionaire was surprised into temporary 
silence; and the others at the table looked up in 
gratitude at the diversion. 

“Why don’t you pull up a chair ?,” asked the official 
receiver. 

“Well, I promised to drink a glass of w.ne with the 
iron-king,’’ answered the private secretary. 

“ Have it with me,” the millionaire commanded. 
“T want to hear all about this. We're none of us to 
keep cars, eh? No man to have more than five 
hundred a year, I 2 god ? I didn’t know you were a 
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“T’m a man of sensitive conscience,” answered the 
private secretary imperturbably. ‘‘Some years ago, 
when I was staying with the Wallaby-Mostens in 
Somerset .. .” 

“All your stories start like this,’ 
military attaché disgustedly. 

His companion was known to have social ambitions ;- 
an evening-suit and a safety razor reposed in halt the 
country houses of the kingdom; and no three men 
were acquainted with more families of double-barrelled 
names. 

“All the best stories do,” rejoined the private 
secretary. “Well, I was taking a walk one night 
along a narrow lane when one of your eighty-ninety 
sixteen-cylinder Juggernauts whirled round the corner 
at about a hundred-and-twenty miles an hour. Jack 
Wallaby-Mosten jumped into one ditch, I jumped into 
the other; one mudguard took the stick out of his 
hand, and the other flicked the hat off my head. I 
tried to see the number, but the car was already round 
the next bend.” 

“Of course, if people drive like that .. .” inter- 
posed the millionaire, who wished to continue his 
description of the new thirty-forty Chesterford. “‘ The 
day I bought the car, [said tomy man... .” 

“‘« There’ll be murder done before the night’s out,’ 
I said,” the private secretary continued loudly. 

“‘ As the words left my lips, there was a sudden cry 
two hundred yards ahead of us, round the second 
corner. One cry; and then silence, except for the 
beat of the engines getting fainter and fainter in the 
distance.” 

“Of course, if people drive like that .. .,” the 
millionaire tried again ; but the private secretary, who 
liked value for his dramatic pauses, frowned him into 
silence and resumed in his own good time : 
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“<The cowardly brutes!,’ cried Jack Wallaby- 
Mosten, running down the road. 

“T followed; and at the corner we found an old 
country-man sprawling on the road with his chin on his 
chest. Two yards away was the pig he had been 
driving home from market, still and dead, with the 
marks of the wheels like a dusty band round its middle. 

“ “Neck broken,’ I said, pointing to the old man. 
‘ Let’s move him out of the way and rouse the police. 
Some one will have to swing for this.’ 

“Jack took the feet; and I was getting my arms 
round the body when the old boy made a curious 
choking sound, something between a grunt and a 
snore. 

“ “ Alive !,’ cried Jack. ‘By Jove, the fellow will 
asphyxiate! Throw his head back.’ 

“It was easy to say, but nothing like so easy to do. 
I pressed his forehead, I clasped my hands under his 
chin and pulled, Jack got him by the feet and tugged 
in the opposite direction. Nothing happened! Then 
I tried sharp little jerks ; and the old man groaned and 
cried out something that sounded like ‘ Barnzo.’ 

““ What did he say ?,’ asked Jack. 

““T gave a big jerk; and this time he roared the 
word out. ; 

““ You're hurting him,’ said Jack; but I paid no 
attention. The chin had given a good inch; and the 
old man was breathing. I jerked; and he roared 
again. It must have hurt like sin; but what was one 
to do? Once more I jerked; and the head stood 
erect on the shoulders as yours or mine.” 

The private secretary eased his dry throat and 
looked out of the tail of his eye at the millionaire’s 
listening table. 

“He didn’t cry ‘ Barnzo’ this time,” he went on. 
“We were too late. Poor old boy, he was dead. 
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Jack took the feet again, I caught him under the arms ; 
and we carried him into a neighbouring field. Then 
we hurried on to the village. 

““Do you suppose that was his name he kept 
calling out ?,’ I asked. 

““Maybe,’ said Jack. So we walked down the 
village street, enquiring for any one of that name; 
but every one we asked told us that he was a stranger 
to these parts.” 

“The modern English village,” enunciated the 
millionaire, ‘‘is made up exclusively of one oldest 
inhabitant, two idiots—usually the vicar’s family— 
and three strangers. If you ask your way, the strangers 
don’t know it, the oldest inhabitant has forgotten it 
and the idiots tell you wrong. I remember when I 
took my Chesterford for her trial trip...” 

“The name was unknown,” the private secretary 
continued quellingly. “We gave a description, but 
none of these gaping yokels recognized him by it. I 
was just asking the way to the constable’s house when 
one of the crowd called : 

“ «Did ’ee say a pig, master? Old Tulliver, ’e were 
to bring back a sow from market. An old man, sir, 
powerful full of drink ? ’ 

“There certainly had been a suggestion of beer 
about the poor fellow. 

“« Ow were he killed, master ?,’ asked another of 


the yokels. 
“*T expect it was spinal concussion,’ I said. ‘ His 
chin was right down on his chest . . .’ 


““* Oh, ’e were barnzo,’ interrupted the vokel. 

“* Barnzo ?,’ I said. ‘ Was that his name?’ 

““* No, sir, no. “E were barn zo. From his birth, 
loike.’ 

“«* Born so,’ whispered Jack Wallaby-Mosten. ‘ They 
didn’t recognize our description because they’d never 
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seen his face. As you said, some one will have to 
swing for this,’ 

“4A telt suddenly sick. I suppose one always does, 
the first tithe one kills a man. Jack kept his presence 
of mind and organized a stretcher-party. The body 
was brought back. Fortunately he was a man 
without a friend or relation in the world. . . . The car 
was never heard of again. Now. . . now perhaps you 
understand why I’m not enamoured of cars. That 
night, when we set out, I was innocent as a little 
child.” . . . Overcome with emotion, the private secre- 
tary turned to see the iron-king sending the decanter 
on its third round. ‘“ Excuse me,” he murmured. 

The millionaire was making an excellent luncheon. 
The‘clean, fresh air of the Somerset lanes, drenched in 
their evening dew, was calling him irresistibly. He 
pictured himself in the thirty-forty Chesterford, 
operating the new Hamley change. 

“Ts that all ?,” he enquired, as the private secretary 
stood up to rejoin his other friends. 

“Tt is the reason I dislike motor-cars,”’ he answered. 

“But . . . what happened afterwards ?,’”’ asked the 
military attaché. 

“It was spinal concussion. They said so at the 
inquest.” 
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STRIKE-BOUND 


AT Newtown Priory, a transport strike is hardly 
distinguishable from a siege. Apsley-le-Street lies ten 
miles away across the moors and boasts a single fly 
which has always been bespoken for a wedding or a 
funeral. There are no shops nearer than Castle 
Durden ; and in any local or national crisis the first 
thing to fail is always the telegraph. 

In the years of strikes that followed the armistice, 
Colonel Ritchie and his wife had seen two house- 
parties postponed and three brought to an untimely 
end by the rumour of a threat. They became reck- 
less; and, when the usual threat was followed by 
unusual action, they were caught unprepared and 
were still making light of their friends’ fears when they 
found their friends and themselves strike-bound. 
Since half the men had shooting invitations for the next 
six weeks, the temper of the house-party changed 
from speculative curiosity to resigned anxiety, as the 
news from Downing Street and Unity House grew 
graver. After saying that there would be no strike, 
the colonel was reduced to saying that it would only 
be a “‘lightning-strike’’; later, he was reduced to 
saying with feeble gaiety that they could not prevent 
a strike by talking about it ;_ later still, he was reduced 
to silence. 

‘‘The postmistress has promised to telephone if 
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there is a settlement,’’ Mrs. Ritchie announced in a 
voice of appeal, as though she were being tacitly held 
responsible. “I can’t veally believe .. .” 

When midnight was reached, however, on the last 
day of grace, a excused herself and consulted with 
her housekeeper to see how long supplies would hold 
out. 

‘“* Six weeks,” she told her husband. 

“We shall need all we’ve got,’ he prophesied. 
“ This is going to be a long fight. Shan’t we be sick of 
all these people before we ’ve done! I think I shall 
avoid the smoking-room,”’ he added with a rueful laugh. 

‘They’re less tiresome than some I can think of,” 
answered Mrs. Ritchie. ‘‘ Mr. Gainsborough, for 
instance.” 

“My dear! Not even in joke,” protested the 
colonel. 

Mr. Gainsborough, the member for the Apsley 
division, found it convenient to make the Priory his 
political headquarters ; the Apsley division, owing to 
his habit of resigning on grounds of conscience and 
seeking anew the moral approbation of his con- 
stituents, had more than its fair share of elections ; 
and the Ritchies had more than their fair share of Mr. 
Gainsborough, who was still trying to live up to his news- 
paper reputation as “‘a man of natural eloquence with 
a gift for lucid exposition.” 

In the smoking-room a similar conversation was 
being conducted from a slightly different angle. 

“The Ritchies are charming people and all that sort 
of thing,’ said Martin Fairclough, ‘‘ but I’m not sure 
that I want another six weeks of them.” 

“Charlie Webb can’t be coming,’’ said Major Lech- 
lade, yawning at his watch. “ The strike must have 
started. “Pity, you know. Charlie would have kept 
things together. Apsley-le-Street is, how far? Ten 
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miles? And it’s seven hours from London by the 
best trains even without a strike.” 

“We might be very much worse off,’”’ conceded Max 
Cleaver, who was a sybarite. ‘‘ Comfortable beds, 
first-rate cook, capital cellar. And J don’t at all mind 
the Ritchies, you know. Imagine a week-end forcibly 
prolonged for two months in some of the houses one 
goes to!’ 

On a sofa by the fire Jack Mainwaring and — 
Royston were deep in Bradshaw. 

“Tf I can’t get back, I can’t,” said Mainwaring, 
who was a civil servant. ‘‘ And the government must 
get on without me.” 

He had done well out of Lechlade at bridge and 
hoped to do better. 

“T’m due at Brinton on Wednesday,” said Royston, 
with the anxious importance of one who never under- 
stood how a house-party could begin or continue 
without him. ‘‘ Old George will never forgive me if I 
let him down.”’ 

If he could not stay with Lord Sidcup, Royston 
was determined that the others should realize he had 
at least been invited. 

“Well, you won’t get there,” said Cleaver, “so it’s 
no use grousing. *Wonder how long my shirts will 
hold out.”’ 

“Pity old Charlie Webb isn’t here,” said Major 
Lechlade with another yawn. 

He was a soldier of the old school and did not consort 
easily with cubs who at best had been temporary 
officers in the war, at worst embusqué civil servants. 

A swelling murmur of assent supported his regret. 

‘‘ Say, who is this Webb, anyway ?,” drawled Captain 
Macvitie. 

An American officer, invited in a League-of-Nations 
spirit to an English country-house, was apparently 
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expected to know everything and to ask nothing. 
The English always alluded and never explained ; they 
jested by reference, chuckling over unnarrated histories 
that were introduced with the question: “‘ Remember 
old Frank’s first'guest-night ? ” and dismissed with the 
answer: ‘“‘My God, I should think I do!” The 
British army was made up of such baffling numbers 
and initials as ‘‘ the Sixteenth ”’ or “ the Fifth D.G.’s ”; 
commanding officers were never allowed surnames ; 
and every one in England seemed to be connected by 
divorce with every one else. After a series of genea- 
logical crises Macvitie had found it safer to refrain 
from discussion of personalities until he had traced 
each new name through all its ascendants and col- 
laterals. The English, he was afraid, disliked being 
asked things ; but he disliked even more being elbowed 
out of their conversation. 

A stream of unsatisfying information gushed forth at 
the touch of his question : 

“Charlie Webb? Oh, the best fellow in the 
woHlde Ba 

“He commanded the second battalion of the 
HLT in 725 3” 

“ Brother of Dudley Webb, you know . . .” 

“T say, Martin, d’you remember Charlie when we 
were stationed at Sialkot ? Before he exchanged ? 
My Lord, shall I ever forget it? The night when 
he backed himself... You remember that 
night! .. .” 

“Well, those days are over. Charlie will soon be 
the complete Benedict.” ... 

Captain Macvitie was still constructing his own 
picture of Brigadier-General Webb as the prince of 
good fellows and the embodiment of recklessness soon 
to be chastened by matrimony, when Colonel Ritchie 
entered with his promised bulletin. 
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“ The strike took effect at midnight,” he announced. 
“T don’t know whether that means that the trains 
are going to be left stranded or whether they'll be 
worked to the nearest station. I hope none of you 
have anything urgent ahead of you: my wife and I 
want you all to stay as long as you possibly can. ’Fraid 
Charlie Webb’s been caught, but perhaps we shall get 
a wire in the morning.” 

Next day the house-party devoted several hours to 
adjusting itself for an unexpectedly long visit. Philip 
Royston took the women aside in turn and told them 
that he did not see how he could possibly get to the 
Sidcups at Brinton: if any were impressed, he in- 
vented an invitation to stay with Lord Stickwell in 
Cromartie and despaired of getting there, either. 
Major Lechlade delivered himself of a reproof to ‘‘ those 
young cubs,” which he might have suppressed if the 
party had dispersed according to schedule. Martin 
Fairclough lay in ambush for a housemaid and bribed 
her to secure him additional blankets. And Captain 
Macvitie improved his knowledge of Who’s Who and 
ascertained from the butler that the English drank 
their water tepid because they preferred it like that. 
By luncheon every one had safeguarded his own 
comfort; and all agreed with Cleaver’s overnight 
verdict that they might have been very much worse off. 

“But don’t let’s shout till we’re out of the wood,” 
added Lechlade superstitiously. “My experience of 
house-parties is perhaps a bit longer than some of 

ours.” 

The blow fell while they were still at luncheon. The 
butler brought in a telegram ; and Mrs. Ritchie read it 
aloud with a preliminary ‘‘ This must be from Charlie 
Webb. I hope it’s to say that he’s found some means 
of getting here.” Then her face lost its smile. “‘ Train 
abandoned between Apsley and Moreton deeply obliged 
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if you can put me up hope to reach you afternoon but 
uncertain route and distance.” 

She let the telegram flutter to the ground and stared 
tragically at her husband. 

“ But who’s it from ?,”’ asked Fairclough. 

“‘ Joseph Gainsborough.” 

A groan rose and swelled round the table. Even 
Royston, who did not know Mr. Gainsborough, felt 
socially safe in execratinghim. And Captain Macvitie 
alone had the curious temerity to ask who the guy was, 
anyway. 

The seeker after knowledge was not handicapped by 
want of guides. 

“ Gainsborough ! ”’ 

«Tf he doesn’t know Gainsborough, why corrupt 
his innocence ? ” 

“He’s a member of my club!” 

“Gainsborough, Captain Macvitie, can only be 
described as God’s worst bore. You must have 
your Gainsboroughs the other side of the Atlantic. 
Think of the worst.” 

“T say, Max, d’you remember Gainsborough and 
the ’06 parliament ? The Licensing Bill? I shall 
never forget Gainsborough and the Licensing Bill! ”’ 
“A railway strike is meat and drink to him,” 

lamented Fairclough. “ He'll explain it! We shall 
have the government point of view and the men’s 
point of view and Gainsborough’s point of view. .. . 
Ritchie, can nothing be done to avert this unmerited 
horror ? ”’ 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders and dug at the 
tablecloth with a fork until his wife cried aloud to 
have it removed. 

“I don’t see what I can do,” he murmured. “ He 
always stays here when he’s in the Pena 
though I don’t inflict him on my friends. . . . And, 
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if he were the devil himself, a strike is a strike . 
’‘Can’t pretend we haven’t room for him... And 
he’s actually on his way here, so it’s no use saying 
there’s sickness or death in the house. Besides, a 
thing like that wouldn’t deter him. If he didn’t 
make a speech on the immortality of the soul, he’d 
make one on sanitation.” 

“Would anything keep him away ?,’ demanded 
Fairclough desperately. “‘Compulsory prayers at 
sevens 2 , 

“He’d insist on reading them himself. He’s a 
pillar of the church and the pattern of respectability.” 

“Can’t we scandalize him?,”’ suggested Main- 
waring. “‘ Throw champagne bottles out of window, 
as he arrives! Tell him that the house is a gambling- 
hell 2?” 

“T have my own reputation to keep up in the 
‘ neighbourhood,” objected Colonel Ritchie. 

Though the controversy was damped down for the 
moment, it blazed out afresh when Lechlade convened 
a meeting in his bedroom and demonstrated the gravity 
of their position with a road-map and a time-table. 

“ This is a case of ‘every man for himself and God 
for us all,’’”’ he explained. “ Ritchie’s ratted on us ; 
and we’re going to have Gainsborough here before 
night. I’ll stand a lot,” he continued, with one jaun- 
diced eye on Royston, “‘ but I won’t stand that. I’m 
going to walk to Apsley and see if I can get a car to 
take me to London. [If not, I shall try the aerodrome 
at Moreton. Does any one care to come in with me 
and split expenses ? ”’ 

The proposal of a ten-mile walk, followed by a three- 
hundred-mile drive in a car hired at siege-prices—if it 
could be hired at all—, attracted no one. All felt that, 
as older inhabitants, they had a vested interest in the 
Priory and should not be required to scatter at the 
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onslaught of one verbose parliamentarian. There was 
the food problem, too. And the baggage problem. 
And the car tould not hold more than four or five. 
Mainwaring had no overwhelming desire to see his 
department so-soon; and Fairclough had closed his 
flat in London and sent his servants for a holiday. 

“T don’t feel Ritchie ought to sacrifice two, four, 
eight of us to one bore,’ grumbled Royston. “If he 
says to Gainsborough .. .” 

“What can he say?,” interrupted Lechlade im- 
patiently. 

“Anything! Insult him!” , 

“He can’t. Ritchie wants to sell him the Priory ; 
he’s been angling for years. D’you suppose he has 
him .to stay here at elections for the fum of the thing ? 
A little well-placed hospitality just now might clinch 
the deal. Don’t look to Ritchie for any support. We 
must help ourselves.” 

“ But how?” 

The meeting broke into sub-commlttees of two, with- 
drawing to the windows, perching on the bed and 
leaning against the mantelpiece. Major Lechlade 
emptied the fittings from his dressing-case and began 
to pack the bare essentials for a three-hundred-mile 
journey by air, motor-car or, in the last resort, on foot. 
If the worst came to the worst, he would pay the whole 
expenses out of his own pocket, but he hoped that his 
demonstration of activity would stampede the others. 

“Tf you run into Gainsborough on the way,” said 
Fairclough from the bed, “ you might explain that 
you're leaving because there isn’t enough food to go 
round.” 

“ He’d feel he could eat my share.”’ 

“ But, if we al/ went out—intercepted him, you know 
—and said we'd had to leave... ?” 

“Tf I must consort with a scourge of God, I’d sooner 
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be stuck with him in a big house than in a small car,” 
rejoined Lechlade grimly. ‘“ Besides, what lie could 
we put up to Ritchie?” 

Mainwaring, who had the most extensive first-hand 
acquaintance with the impending scourge of God, 
turned from the window to fling his experience into 
the common stock. 

“You'll only frighten Gainsborough away with a 
scandal,’’ he warned his associates. ‘‘ If you say that 
some one’s suspected of cheating at cards and that he’s 
being watched and that there’s likely to be a row and 
that every one in the house will be called as a wit- 
ness . . . If he thought there were women here who’d 
cost him the nonconformist vote . . . That might keep 
him away, though it might equally be taken as a 
heaven-sent opportunity for a speech on the un- 
desirability of card-playing and vice generally. How- 
ever, Ritchie’s not going to give his house a bad name 
to save us from Gainsborough.”’ 

“ There’s no reason why some one shouldn’t do it 
for him,” Royston ventured impersonally, with a 
welcoming eye for volunteers. ‘‘I can’t, because I 
don’t know Gainsborough.” 

“‘T can’t because I know him too well,” said Fair- 
clough. ‘‘ He’d never believe me. He knows I pilled 
him when he came up at the club.” 

“ And I’m no good at acting,” confessed Mainwaring. 

“Ts it fair to drag Macvitie into a purely British 
quarrel ?,”” asked Lechlade, before the lot could fall 
on him. 

Every one looked at the American, who was standing 
with, his back to the door, keeping out intruders and 
struggling to grasp the ethics of English country-house 
warfare. 

“ Well, gentlemen, if this Mr. Gainsborough measures 
up to your description of him, we’re up against the 
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same proposition equally,’ he said. “I'll be very 
happy to do my share ; and I guess I got no particular 
reputation to lose, on this sector of the map. This 
guy is to be froze out? And you want me to feature 
a high-souled young American caught up in the vice 
of an English aristocratic home? Do I get you? 
I’m quitting, because I won’t stand for it; and my 
advice to your Mr. Gainsborough is to beat it quick. 
That so?” 

‘“That’s absolutely it,” cried Royston enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘‘ Do you feel equal to it?” 

Macvitie smiled to himself: . 

“Say, listen. I’ve featured a man With the horrors 
before now. From N’York to Boston I hit out at 
snakes that weren’t there and pitched ’em on to the 
track. After Boston the conductor and I had that 
car to ourselves. If you'll shew me where to find 
Senator Gainsborough, I’ll fix him.” 

Every one jumped to his feet and crowded about 
Maevitie to shake hands with him. 

“He said his train stopped between Apsley and 
Moreton,” Lechlade recalled. “If you go out by the 
south lodge, you'll hit the Apsley road. Don’t waste 
time, because he’s due any moment. We'll tell 
Ritchie you’ve gone for a walk. The best of luck 
to you! And, remember, you can’t pitch it too 
strong.”’ 

Half-an-hour later Macvitie was seated on a gate two 
miles. from the south lodge on the road to Moreton. 
A suit-case lay on the grass by his feet; he had 
powdered his boots liberally with dust and was waiting 
with the forlorn air of a man who hoped to be offered a 
lift. There were fews carts and fewer pedestrians ; 
and for this he was thankful. The council-of-war had 
bundled him out of Lechlade’s room without describing 
his victim more particularly than as a tall man, between 
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forty and fifty, with a moustache; and Macvitie did 
not want to accost every middle-aged man with a 
moustache who walked for business or pleasure on 
the road from Moreton to Apsley. He looked at his 
watch and tried to remember when Gainsborough’s 
telegram had been despatched. It was a_ perfect 
September afternoon, drowsily conducive to sleep; 
but there were more amusing ways of spending it than 
in sitting on a gate and staring up and down a two-mile 
stretch of sun-baked turnpike. 

Macvitie climbed down and settled himself in com- 
fort on the grass. Half-past three. He wished that 
he had brought a book. ... Four o’clock. He re- 
gretted that he had allowed the others to drive him 
out so early. . . . Half-past four. It was almost im- 
possible to keep awake. . . . Macvitie closed his eyes 
and listened. A footstep on that ringing, metalled 
road would surely rouse him... . 

It was half-past five when he started at the sound of 
wheels. A hooded farm-cart rumbled up; and the 
driver enquired the way to the Priory. Macvitie sprang 
to his feet and peered into the cart. 

““Tt’s the first lodge to the right, about two miles 
down the road.” 

The driver thanked him and turned his horse. 
Macvitie filled a pipe and went back to his gate with a 
new problem to ponder. He had assumed that Gains- 
borough would arrive on foot with his baggage on his 
shoulder ; in the coming scene, as he had rehearsed it, 
the great difficulty was to persuade the foot-sore 
traveller to turn in his tracks and retrace his steps 
eight miles to Apsley, What if Gainsborough drove 
past before he could be stopped? Macvitie remem- 
bered with moderate satisfaction that he had seen no 
one inside the farm-cart ; but he would have no time 
to examine a car. It would be a disappointing end to 
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his vigil, if one shot by in a cloud of dust, bearing his 
victim to safety. 

Six o’clock: . . . Half-past six. ...If Gains- 
borough were coming at all, he ought to have appeared 
ere this. . . . Seven o’clock. . . . Macvitie wondered 
whether he could have taken another road. . . . Half- 
past seven. . . . The others would be drifting towards 
the smoking-room by now for a glass of sherry before 
dressing. Did they propose ‘to leave him there all 
night ? 

At a quarter to eight Macvitie knocked out his 
pipe, shouldered his suit-case and was, starting towards 
the south lodge, when a voice hailed him and a man 
clambered through a gap in the hedge with a kit-bag 
in his hand. 

““T say, I wonder if you can tell me the way to the 
Priory : Colonel Ritchie’s place ? ”’ 

Macvitie set down his own suit-case and gained time 
by asking to have the question repeated. The stranger 
was hot and dusty from his walk; his coat was 
crammed through the handles of the kit-bag, his tie 
and collar protruded from a pocket. Though he 
stooped and limped with fatigue, however, Macvitie 
saw that he was a tall man of middle age ; though the 
light was failing, his moustache stood out in silhouette. 

“The Priory? I’ve just left. You'll find a lodge 
two miles down the road.”’ 


“Two miles! My God, I’ve walked all the way 
from Apsley !”’ 
“Well, say, how far is it to the depot ?,” asked 


Leste eagerly. ‘‘I have to be there before night- . 
all. 


The stranger eyed him with surprise. 
“ But there are no trains !,” he cried. ‘“‘ That’s why 


I’m like this. If you get there, you can’t get 
And there’s no hotel.” ~ 7 cringe 6 
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“Then I'll sit around on my grip,’ said Macvitie 
between his teeth, as he picked up his suit-case. 
“S’long as I get quit of this place, I don’t give a damn 
where I sleep. Straight over the fields the way you 
came?” 

“But... just a moment! Colonel Ritchie is at 
the Priory, isn’t he? I was going to stay with him.” 

“He’s there. Sure,” answered Macvitie. ‘‘ And a 
dandy bunch of the boys, too. I... Well, I guess 
I’m not used to English ways; and I sent myself a 
cable to say I was wanted at American Headquarters. 
I didn’t fancy then that there was anything /o this fool 
strike, but, when I got my own cable, I thought it up 
for a piece and figured I’d sooner sleep on the sidewalk 
than spend another night herve. Good-evening, sir.” 

He shouldered his suit-case and was breaking 
through the hedge, when the stranger hurried after 
him. 

“Tsay! Ritchie’s a friend of mine, you know: is 
there anything ...?”’ 

“T apologize for anything that may have offended 
Colonel Ritchie’s friend,” said Macvitie stiffly. “‘ Per- 
haps it wasn’t altogether his fault. . . . But it was his 
house,” he added bitterly. 

‘But what’s the matter? Is the management 
bad?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,’ answered Macvitie, 
working slowly towards his climax. “ I’d heard a good 
deal about English country-houses, but . . . I’m used 
to roughing it. I don’t complain if they water the 
whiskey and give me wine from the village store .. .” 

“I do, by Jove,” interrupted the stranger. 

“Then you'll have plenty to complain about. The 
food: I’ve not had a square meal since I went there ! 
Cold water for your bath; and the electric light’s 
given out. But I don’t mind that. I object to being 
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asked to meet women who in New York . . . But you 
may be acquainted with them. Id only seen their 
names in the papers.” 

“Do you happen to remember who 7s at the 
Priory ?,” asked the stranger, trying not to seem too 
much interested. 

‘‘ They’re only a string of Christian names; no one 
knows how to introduce in England,” answered Mac- 
vitie resentfully. ‘‘ If you dug down into your divorce 
reports . 

The stranger scrutinized his companion closely : 

“No one of the name of Gervaise, | suppose ? ” 

Macvitie tried to remember whether he had ever 
heard the name. On the first night of his visit Major 
Lechlade had thrown light on a recent divorce-case in 
which a similar name occurred. 

“Say, would she be Mintie Gervaise ?,”’ he asked 
without committing himself. 

The stranger flung down his kit-bag and strode up 
and down with his hands thrust half-way to the elbows 
in his pockets. 

“Ts Ritchie a raving lunatic ?,’’ he demanded. 

“Macvitie felt that he had achieved his effect too 
soon and was being robbed of his climax. 

“Sometimes I’ve asked myself that,” he murmured, 
warming to the part of “a high-souled American 
caught up in the vice of an English aristocratic home ”’. 
“ And sometimes I’ve wondered whether I’m mad... .” 

“Mintie Gervaise!,” muttered the stranger ex- 
plosively. 

“Sometimes I’ve thought it was because I wasn’t 
used to English ways,” continued Macvitie plaintively. 
“Say, in England does a gentleman accuse a lady of 
cheating at cards? ”’ 

“And Tom Ritchie of allmen ...! Eh? Oh, it 
depends whether she was cheating.” 
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“ Does a lady cheat at cards in England ? ” 

“It depends on the amount of the stakes and the 
risk of being found out,” answered the stranger 
cynically. 

Macvitie nodded with the disgust of growing dis- 
illusion : 

“T see. Say, in England does a woman go to the 
room of a man she’s first met that day and ask him for 
two thousand dollars to pay her losses without going 
to her husband ? ” 

“It depends on whether she thinks he’s mug enough 
to pay up,” answered the stranger impatiently. 


“Say,in England . . .”’ proceeded Macvitie without 
compassion ; but the stranger interrupted him with a 
gesture. 


“Tm rather pressed for time,” he said. ‘“ What 
induced Tom Ritchie to ask Mrs. Gervaise to his house 
is more than I can tell you. I must get back to 
Apsley and pray for something to turn up. Ifitcame 
out that Mrs. Gervaise and I had been in the same 
house I should be ruined. Or within five miles of 
ber=? 

“The nonconformist vote ?,”’ ventured Macvitie. 

“The nonconformist conscience,’ answered the 
stranger darkly. ‘As you don’t know my name, I 
needn’t ask you not to say you’ve seen me in the 
neighbourhood. You’ve done me a great service. 
It’s not too much to say you’ve saved me. Now, if 
yow’ve thinking of walking, too... .” 

“ I’ve been waiting all afternoon for a lift,”” answered 
Macvitie. ‘‘Isn’t there a cart we could hire? If you 
go look one way, I’d go the other.” 

The stranger glanced at his watch, laid his kit-bag 
in the ditch and nodded. As soon as he was out of 
sight and sound, Macvitie clambered over the gate _ 
and returned to the Priory across country. He 
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smuggled his suit-case in by a side-door and ran to his 
bedroom as Colonel Ritchie came out of it. 

“TI came to see what had happened to you. The 
others said you’d gone for a walk,” he explained. “I 
was afraid you’d missed your way.” 

‘““T misjudged the distance,” answered Macvitie, as 
he began hastily to change. ‘“‘ Say, colonel, some one 
was mentioning a Mrs. Gervaise the other night . . .” 

“Ah, yes! Fritz Gervaise’s wife.” Thecolonel sat 
down and lighted a cigarette. ‘“‘ She’s divorcing him ; 
I daresay you’ve seen the case in the papers. At least 
she’s got her decree, but it hasn’t been made absolute 
yet. What’s more, it won’t be, if she’s not careful,” 
he continued, with a frown. ‘Everybody knows 
that she and Charlie Webb... I believe that, if 
they were seen in the same town together, the king’s 
proctor would intervene. Charlie’s waiting to marry 
her, so he naturally keeps out of the way; but you 
know what a woman’s like when she’s in love, she won’t 
leave him alone. . . . The divorce law in America is 
far more sensible, I’ve always understood.” .. . 

When he went down to dinner, Macvitie was careful 
not to betray himself by a wink or a’smile to his 
fellow-conspirators. The party was assembling ner- 
vously, almost dejectedly, in the hall and trying to 
cover its anxiety by discussing the latest news of the 
strike. 

“The government evidently means to fight it,” 
said Major Lechlade. “ All arrangements have been 
made for distributing food and carrying the mails; 
the passenger traffic is the difficulty. On my soul, 
Ritchie, I don’t know how long you’ve got us here for. 
Neither side can afford to give in ; and the strikers say 
they’ve got funds for six weeks.” 

“‘ Six weeks at least,” corroborated a voice from the 
far end of the hall. “TI tried to make that clear in 
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giving you the men’s case. The strength of the 
government—I think I can put the argument of the 
prime minister quite simply in a few words = 

“ Are we all here ?,” interrupted Ritchie. ‘‘ Dinner 
has been announced, I think. By the way, you’ve not 
met Captain Macvitie yet.”’ 

The owner of the voice emerged from the shadows 
and held out a plump hand of welcome. 

“I believe you were kind enough to tell my driver 
the way here,” he said. ‘‘ Wasn’t it you I saw resting 
by the roadside? I thought so! I never forget a 
face. It would be disastrous in my career.” 

“This is Mr. Gainsborough, our member,’ explained 
Colonel Ritchie. 

Macvitie felt that the eyes of the men, burning with 
indignation, were upon him. 

“T. .. didn’t see you,” he stammered. 

“IT was enjoying forty winks in the body of the 
cart,’ explained Mr. Gainsborough. “ Like Napoleon, 
I can sleep at any time. It was fortunate that we 
met you, for my good driver was more than a little 
uncertain of the road. But for you, I doubt if I should 
be here now. You don’t propose to wait for Webb, 
Ritchie ? ” 

“T don’t think he can be coming. When was it 
that you saw him last ?”’ 

“‘ After luncheon. We spent the morning trying to 
secure a conveyance ; and in despair he set out on foot. 
He was carrying a somewhat heavy kit-bag, but he 
should have been here by now. I can only think that 
he has abandoned the enterprise and returned to 
Apsley.” 

Macvitie flushed scarlet in a hopeless attempt to 
refrain from denying an accusation which no one had 
brought against him. 

“ He surely must have!,” he agreed superfluously. 
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Even with the arrival of Gainsborough there were 
women enough to buttress him on either side. What 
he dreaded was the interminable half-hour in the 
smoking-room, when they had gone to bed. 


THE CHARITY THAT CONTINUED 
ABROAD 
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THE CHARITY THAT CONTINUED 
ABROAD 


““T THOUGHT it was a Foreign Office bag, when you 
handed it over so carefully to the captain,” began the 
ship’s bore. 

Souring experience had taught the king’s messenger 
to discourage intimate discussion of official business 
with chance, smoking-room acquaintances. It had 
also taught him to recognize a ship’s bore by sight or 
sound, though it had not taught him how to escape 
from a corner-seat when the bore planted himself on 
the table and blocked the gangway. 

“Did you ?,”’ he asked shortly. ‘I say, I don’t 
want to disturb you, but I must have left my cigarette- 
case in my cabin.” 

The ship’s bore hunted methodically through the 
sagging pockets of a bedrabbled coat. 

““ Try one of these,” he drawled, producing a yellow- 
paper packet. ‘I was in the F.O. myself once.” He 
laughed sheepishly and lowered himself into the seat 
beside the king’s messenger. 


“* To save our injured feelings, 
"Twas time and time to go: 
Behind lay dock and Darimoor, 
Ahead lay—Callao.’ 


I had to leave.” 
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The ship’s bore sighed and stared at the busy figure 
of the smoking-room steward until the king’s messenger 
touched the bell. ~ 

“ Thanks,thanks! Idon’t think . . . Not between 
meals ... Are you having one yourself? Well, I 
really can’t let you drink alone. Dry Martini, please.” 
He leaned back and exhaled cigarette-smoke from his 
nose, as from the nose of one who has effected a success- 
ful coup. ‘‘ Yes, I was in the Foreign Office at one 
time,” he repeated. “And now...” He laughed 
without bitterness. “‘ My own name wouldn’t convey 
anything to you; but I wonder if you know Sir Charles 
Quantock ? ” : 

“Our ambassador ...?”’ asked the king’s mes- 
senger. 

The ship’s bore drained his cocktail at a gulp. 

“That’s the boy,” he asseverated. ‘“‘ You’re not a 
son ornephew? No? Nevermethim, even? Well, 
no more have I, if it comes to that, though we’ve made 
a sort of connection, as the Americans say.” 

He raised his glass, observed that it was empty, 
held it aloft absent-mindedly until the king’s mes- 
senger also observed that it was empty, then spiritedly 
resumed his monologue. 

“My name’s Parsons,” he volunteered, “‘ and I’m no 
relation of Parsons’ Stores in Regent Street, not even 
a debenture-holder. Parsons!,””’ He hiccoughed and 
apologized simultaneously. ‘“ What’s in a name? ” 

“As names go...,’ the king’s messenger began 
politely. ‘I wonder if you’d mind letting me out ? 
I don’t seem to have any matches.” 

“ Try one of these,”’ said the ship’s bore, producing 
abox. “Funny things, names. If my name had been 
Smith or Brown, I might have been under-secretary by 
now. Youwouldn’t care to hear the story, I suppose ?” 

The king’s messenger began to say that he had left 
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his cigarette-holder, with his match-box and cigarette- 
case, in his cabin. A misgiving that the ship’s bore 
would supply this, too, from his bottomless pocket 
restrained him. Instead, he hailed a passing steward 
and held up two fingers. 

“Tf it’s not reviving painful memories,” he said, 
with a pointed glance at his watch. ‘ Promised to 
meet a man in five minutes,” he added. 

The ship’s bore sat obstinately silent until the 
second cocktail had appeared. 

“T was in the Far Eastern Department at the time,” 
he then explained, “ and one day a letter was brought 
me from Pekin. It had come by bag and it took me 
some time to get the hang of it. ‘ Gentlemen, I remem- 
ber it began. ‘J enclose order for a further twelve 
dozen bottles and six dozen pints of your Family Cham- 
pagne at 24s. (twenty-four shillings) a dozen. I take 
this opportunity of pointing out that you made a mistake 
over the last order and sent me your High Class Cham- 
pagne at 30s. a dozen. As the mistake was entirely 
your own fault, I have no intention of paying the dif- 
ference and must ask you to be more careful im future. 
Yours faithfully, Ellen Quantock.’ ”’ 

The ship’s bore sighed heavily and sat without speak- 
ing until the king’s messenger rang the bell again. 

“ T was flummoxed for a time,” he resumed. ‘“‘ Then 
I saw that the letter was not for me at all; it was for 
John Parsons, Limited, the big Regent Street grocers ; 
and the man who had distributed the bag had sent it 
to me by mistake. I put the letter in a new envelope, 
sent it off and thought no more of it for, I suppose, six 
months. Then Charlie Starman called on me. Know 
him? Ah, a good fellow, Charlie. He was passing 
through London from The Hague on his way to take 
charge at Pekin. We got talking about Pekin and the 
Quantocks; and, remembering the letter I’d seen, I 
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felt it was only charitable to warn Charlie in confidence 
that he’d better call for whiskey and soda if Lady 
Quantock tried him with the Family Champagne at 
24s. a dozem © _He thanked me and said goodbye ; and 
thereafter I never gave another thought to Charlie or 
the Quantocks or their champagne until I read in 
The Times a year or two later that Hilda Quantock, 
the daughter, was marrying Leonard Phipps, who’d 
met her in Pekin before he was sent as first secretary 
to the American Embassy in London. I knew Phipps 
and half thought of warning him, as I’d warned Charlie 
Starman; but it wouldn’t have been the thing to 
prejudice a man against his father-in-law’s cellar—that’s 
one of the risks of matrimony—and I didn’t want to give 
away the service to a foreigner. I left him to his fate.” 

The ship’s bore picked up his empty glass; but, as 
the king’s messenger refused to look, he sighed and 
went on with his narrative : 

“ According to Phipps’ story, there were other 
people less tactful or more charitable; and he’d not 
been half an hour in the F.O., saying goodbye, before 
nine men had warned him against Quantock’s cham- 
pagne. A door-keeper started it ; a messenger carried 
on; and members of every department hurried into 
my room, one after another, to repeat the warning. 

“““ What's the matter with the champagne ?,” Phipps 
asked. 

z ““« T’ve never tasted it,’ I said, as I shewed him to the 
oor. 

“From that moment there was an epidemic of 
warnings. Phipps was to be married in Pekin ; and, 
being a bit run down, he went the long way, by boat. 
The surgeon on board said it was no business of his, 
but, if Phipps intended to stay with the minister, he’d 
better dodge the champagne. He was given the same 
advice at Colombo, by a fellow-American who’d been 
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globe-trotting in the east, and at Singapore, by a padre 
who'd been chaplain to the legation. When the 
Benares got in, the Quantocks could not meet him, but 
an attaché went down and introduced himself. They 
had a little general conversation on their way to the 
club ; and at the end of it the attaché started in to say 
that he wasn’t a judge of wine himself, but he had been 
given to. understand . 

The ship’s bore was seized with a painful fit of cough- 
ing; and the king’s messenger considerately poured 
him out a glass of water. 

“You oughtn’t to talk, you know,” he counselled. 
“sometime: later ...°3' 

“ Better now,” panted the ship’s bore with an effort. 
‘““Let me see, where had I got to? Oh, about Phipps 
arriving in Pekin. Yes. Well, I told you that the 
Quantocks couldn’t meet the boat; they weren’t due 
back at the legation till the evening, so the attaché 
left his charge at the club, promising to call for him 
in time to dress for dinner. Phipps yawned the 
afternoon away, counting the hours till he could see his 
bride-elect and wondering what sort of fellow his 
father-in-law would turn out to be. Quantock had 
been away sick when Phipps was in Pekin before ; and 
the two had never met. Five o’clock came; and 
Phipps had a peg. Six o'clock; and he had a cock- 
tail. By seven there was still no sign of the attaché ; 
and Phipps decided to stroll back alone. He asked 
the way of a stranger in a buggy; and the man at 
once offered him a lift. A pleasure; no trouble, 
really ; he was going that way himself. 

“© You’re not dining there by any chance, are you ? ’ 
Phipps asked, with a grin. 

“ The other looked a bit surprised. 

“*T am,’ he said. ‘Why?’ 

“Well, one good turn deserves another,’ said 
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Phipps. ‘I’m given to understand that the minis- 
ter’s champagne is a thing to avoid!’ 

““ Now, that’s very interesting,’ said the stranger. 
‘As amatter of fact, I never drink champagne myself ; 
but my wife would be interested to hear what you say. 
She orders all the wine for the legation. . . . I think you 
have the advantage of me? We've not met before ? ’ 

“*My name is Leonard Phipps’, was the answer. 
“No, this is our first meeting.’ ”’ 

The king’s messenger was once more looking 
anxiously at his watch ; and the ship’s bore gathered 
himself together for departure.’ 

“ That’s the story,” he said, with a second _hic- 
cough. ‘‘Lady Quantock was considerably annoyed 
to “find the world-wide reputation of her champagne 
and made Phipps turn king’s evidence. The trail was 
followed through Charlie Starman and up to me. 
There was considerable unpleasantness at the Foreign 
Office and a general feeling that, even if I hadn’t 
opened other people’s letters, I’d behaved very indis- 
creetly. So I cleared out. Good-night.”’ 


The king’s messenger sat fora moment musing on the 
mutability of human affairsand forgetting themanhehad 
promised to meet. Theship’s bore crossed the smoking- 
room and sat down beside a young man in a Guards tie. 

“Excuse me, but may I ask you if you ever had 
an elder brother in the Rifle Brigade?,”’ he began. 
“No? That’s curious. Such a striking resemblance. I 
was in the army myself once and I’ll make no bones 
about it: I was asked to send in my papers. I bear 
no malice: they were right from their point of view. 
I suppose you wouldn’t care tohear the story ? Thanks! 
On my honour, never between meals. ... Well, 
if you’re really having one yourself . . .” 
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As divisional head-quarters had been transferred to 
Drumcondra a week before “‘ Desmond Carr’s”’ cap- 
ture, the court-martial was taking place in the Lord 
Edward Hotel. The prisoner could see, through the 
rusty wire-blinds, the splash of fat rain-drops on the 
yellow-grey cobbles of the deserted market-place. 
Rain had been falling when he was captured ; and he 
was soaked to the skin. 

The houses at right-angles to the hotel were roofless ; 
and, in one, a glazed wall-paper of festooned roses 
flapped from the shattered wall with an abandonment 
that ‘‘ Desmond Carr’ found disgusting: ten days 
since, that house had sheltered some decent man and 
wife who—a thousand to one—had taken no part in 
the earlier ambuscade, or the “ shooting-up ”’ of Castle- 
pollard that provoked it, or the “legal murders ”’ of 

. a place which Desmond had already forgotten. 
. . . Every stage in this fratricidal war was the conse- 
quence of one abomination and the cause of another. 

“ This is the cat that killed the rat that something-or- 
othered-ed the something-or-other ...’ until you got 
back to the house that Jack built... . 

“ Steady!” 

Three nights without sleep—it was through utter 
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physical exhaustion that they had caught him—, three 
months with a price on his head and now the certainty 
that he was gaing to be shot made Desmond light- 
headed. ‘Steady!’ He had been thinking of that 
wall-paper, so indecently flapping in the face of divi- 
sional head-quarters its secret intimacy of a humble, 
ruined home. What had happened to those who had 
lived there ? What did they make of “ the Irish Repub- 
lican Army” or “the Forces of the Crown”’, the 
““murder-gang ”’ or the “‘ Black-and-Tans ’’, President 
de Valera or King George, Macready or Mike Collins ? 
Did they think of anything but their ruined home, 
standing like a doll’s house which a knot of angry 
children had broken ? 

Had he, since his capture the day before, thought of 
anything or any one but Myrtle ? 

Myrtle. 2 x 

The Irish were certainly angry, but they were not 
children: their fury and hatred had the mature, full- 
blooded passion of two men fighting for one woman. 
The prisoner and his judges loved Ireland with equal 
fervour; but one of them would die next day, blind- 
folded against a wall, perhaps the very wall of the 
shattered doll’s house, because he had loved her in 
what his judge’s faction deemed the wrong way. 

When it was known that ‘‘ Desmond Carr ”’ had been 
shot, his jubilant enemies would sleep more comfort- 
ably in their beds . . . for perhaps one night. Thena 
flame of anger would run through the country, blazing 
into reprisals and counter-reprisals ; and within a week 
the president of the court-martial, as Irish in soul and 
speech and face and name as Desmond himself, might 
be standing before another ink-stained deal table, 
with a guard on either side of him. And the English ! 
If the English remembered either name in five years’ 
time, they would assuredly be unable to say on which 
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side Gerry Dermott or ‘“‘ Desmond Carr ” had fought. 
In God’s name, where was it going to end ? 

His vision filled with this white flame of anger, Des- 
mond felt a moment’s glow of pride at the loyalty of the 
men who would avenge him; a moment’s sinister 
elation, too, at the red memory which he was leaving 
Myrtle to cherish. The Irish were slow to forget. . . . 

Then, in blank disillusion, he asked himself again 
where this insane vendetta was going to end. Would 
people ever learn that, in killing, you achieved nothing 
but the death of him you killed? Perhaps they 
were beginning to learn it now: a late intelligence 
report stated that the government was weakening . . . 
or coming to its senses, whichever way you liked to 
look at it ; pourparlers had begun ; there were whispers 
of a general truce. 

“Too late for me, whenever it comes,’ Desmond 
reflected ; but there was no gratification now in the 
thought that he was too big a prize to be relinquished. 

This fight to the death between two factions had 
become a personal contest between himself and the 
lanthorn-jawed president of the court-martial. The 
leader of an army appeared now as aratinatrap; and 
vermin had to be destroyed. If the truce were an- 
nounced that night, Gerry Dermott would pocket the 
orders and recollect them only when the firing-party 
had done its work. His reputation for thoroughness 
had been well-earned. 

“Why the hell can’t he begin ?,” Desmond whis- 
pered to himself, shivering in his wet clothes and 
shifting from one foot to the other. 

The light of the long summer afternoon was fading. 
There was a chance that he would not be recognized ; 
and that would be easier for both than a show of arti- © 
ficial chivalry. Appalling if Gerry lapsed into false 
detachment and the reserve of ‘good form”! They 
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had travelled far from any public-school manner or 
spirit; this was a harsh business, to be handled 
harshly. Desmond was equal to any demands so long 
as they would let him sleep some time. 

Sleep . . . and something to eat... . If they did 
not give him something to eat, he would be’ sick ; his 
head and eyes were aching with fatigue and with the 
hot reek of mud and whitewash, of ink and dried sweat. 
If they did not let him sleep, he would make a fool 
of himself next day ; and his personal dignity was the 
only thing left to him now. 

Whispering and rustling, going and coming. 
Desmond turned his head again to the window ; and 
at the slight movement the fixed bayonets on either 
side of him glinted in apprehension or warning. Itwas 
growing so dark outside that he could not imagine how 
these fellows could see the precious papers they rustled 
so busily... MOOS ... what a drunken-looking 
word! But 444409! That was magnificent! Some 
one had written an article or something about these 
looking-glass words: TAM HTAG@ .. . In the London 
Mercury. . . . There were all sorts of books that he had 
always meant to read; Myrtle regarded him as a 
barbarian redeemed by his love of music. Bar- 
barian . . . Time and again he had tried to imitate 
her elusive lisp, but the worst of teasing her was that 
she half thought you were angry with her, and the 
corners of her mouth drooped, and her eyes filled with 
tears before you knew where you were. Too young, 
really, to be teased, but it was such fun to set her 
smiling again... . 

Books, books, books! He must keep his mind 
rivetted on books, even though there was no time to 
read them now. No more music, either. It was 
queer to think he would never see Covent Garden 
again... or London; he would never again see 
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Dublin, and it was in Dublin that he had become 
engaged to Myrtle, as they drifted aimlessly about 
Phoenix Park between the showers. And the sun 
had burst through the clouds . . . on purpose. . 

A sun-burst between storms . . . after he had been 
demobilized and before he was drawn to take a hand 
in this bloody business of civil war . . . or rebellion 
. . . Or war of independence, whichever way you liked 
to look ‘at it... . Two years before, Ireland had 
seemed more important than life itself; and now he 
could only gird at his folly in letting Ireland or anything 
cut short his life with Myrtle. They had hardly begun 
to make their plans... . 


“ Steady !” 

He had sworn not to think of Myrtle or of their 
dreams or of his mother in Wicklow . . . or anything. 
It was this waiting. . . . Any fool could be brave in 


hot blood, but it looked as if Gerry Dermott wanted to 
break him before the court-martial began. 
Somehow, that was unlike the Gerry he had known 
seventeen, twenty years before, when they travelled 
backwards and forwards, six times a year, on their 
way to and from school in England. He was...a 
sportsman in those days, even if he had won a reputa- 
tion for hardness, savagery later on. Desmond looked 
from the close-cropped red hair to the cold grey eyes 
and prominent jaw-bone. So be it! He could shoot 
out his own lower lip just as truculently ; and he was 
not going to cringe for leave to write a word of farewell 
to Myrtle and his mother if Gerry were going to refuse it. 
His own day would come ; it would come within four- 
and-twenty hours, when the order went forth that 
Colonel Gerald Dermott was to be taken alive or dead. 
A subtile change seemed to have come over the 
room; and Desmond discovered that the rustling of 
papers had ceased. To business, at last! No! 


EE 
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Gerry was speaking to an orderly: a lamp was to be 
brought in... . 
Desmond sighed and shifted his weight from one 
foot to the others He could not hope to remain un- 
recognized any longer ; but that did not matter so long 
as Gerry did not make it an excuse for wasting any 
more time. There was no defence; it was the sim- 
plest possible question of charge, admission, sen- 
tence . . . and that which followed the sentence. . . . 
Heavy feet clattered briskly over bare boards, as 
the orderly returned with a lamp. 
“Looks as if he had a lighted turnip where his 
head ought to be,’’ Desmond whispered to himself. 
The guards drew themselves more rigidly to atten- 
tion:; and Colonel Dermott looked up expressionlessly 
into the face of his prisoner. 


(2) 


For the interrogation, Desmond collected all his wits ; 
but, when it was over, he abandoned his last care for 
appearances and stood like a sleeping horse, with head 
drooping forward and knees bent. 

First-rate court-martial: quick, business-like, satis- 
factory results. Gerry Dermott was everything that 
reputation had painted him. 

“ Funerals arranged ; executions carried out. Care, 
despatch. G. Dermott and Company, butchers,” 
Desmond muttered drowsily. “ Thursday, 6.0 a.m. 
Personal attention. Distance no consideration.” 

The drowsiness lifted for a moment, as the prisoner 
caught his too efficient judge tripping. It should have 
been ‘‘ Wednesday ’’: this was a nice idea of care and 
despatch, to give a man nearly thirty-six hours of life 
when you could cut him down to twelve. And the 
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sentence was being well and duly recorded. Now, 
here was an interesting point: if, by mistake, you 
sentenced a man to be shot on Thursday and then had 
him shot (as you had really intended) on Wednesday, 
would you not be committing murder in the sight 
of men as well as in the sight of God? Interesting 
point! Drowsiness was falling again, but Desmond 
shook it off: in a moment the guard would lead 
him away, and he must ask that favour of Gerry, who 
had treated him throughout the court-martial as a 
gentleman, no longer as vermin . . . to be destroyed. 
He opened his eyes; but the president’s place was 
empty, and a murmur of voices floated through a door 
marked “‘ Private’’. Desmond closed his eyes again. . 

In the clear tone and short sentences with which he 
had conducted the court-martial, Dermott dictated his 
orders : 

“|. .a car. Report to General Sanderson the 
result of the court-martial. . . . No! No, look here, 
Tyrwitt : you can explain this better if I leave it 
perfectly informal. Carr has been playing for this 
ever since the armistice; there’s no shadow of doubt 
that he'll deserve all he gets; but... that’s not 
the whole story. There’s a question of policy. You're 
to say, with the greatest respect, of course, that it’s 
my strong opinion—you may say ‘heart-felt convic- 
tion ’, if you like—we shall do harm, incalculable harm 
and nothing but harm if this sentence is carried out. 
We are assuming—you'll be told it isn’t your business 
to assume, but you needn’t mind that—, we are assum- 
ing at least the possibility of a truce. If our last act 
before the truce is to shoot a man who’s idolized through- 
out his army, it may break the truce and it will cer- 
tainly never be forgiven or forgotten. _ You are to sub- 
mit, as humbly as you like, that Major Carr, once 
beet: is a name, a tradition, something that will never 
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be forgotten . . . something, incidentally, that will 
bring about a storm of indignation . . . and reprisals. 
We’ve seen the same thing a hundred times. Major 
Carr, you will say, still living, safely under lock and 
key, is a valuable hostage during the truce, something 
to bargainwith. You’llbe told that the risk of escape 
is too great, but I’ll make myself personally responsible. 
. . . You will explain that sentence will not be carried 
out until Thursday morning. That gives you ample 
time to see General Sanderson and to send me his 
decision. If you break down, if you’re intercepted, you 
must telegraph at once ; I feel so strongly on this that 
I’ll suspend the sentence on my own responsibility till I 
hear from you. If the general wishes to see me, I will 
come at once; but I hope you'll be able to convince 
him. . . . The sooner I hear from you, the sooner I 
shall be able to put this poor devil out of his agony. 
. .. By the way, I propose to talk to him. Tell 
Jenkins to send us something to eat and drink. And 
. . . IL want to talk to him alone. Now get under way 
as soon as you can.” 

At the scrape of feet from the room marked “ Pri- 
vate’’, Desmond pulled himself erect and opened his 
eyes. He had been dreaming vividly, but nothing of 
the dream lingered as he blinked in the white glare of 
the lamp and listened to gruff orders and the tramp of 
service-boots. A door slammed ; a sharp edge pressed 
against the back of his knees; and he found himself 
sitting huddled and listening to Dermott’s voice, 
still with its court-martial intonation : 

“Drink this. You look as if you wanted some- 
thing.”’ 

“You haven’t any food, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Here’s a biscuit to go on with. If you'll dine with 
me, I'll get you something a bit more solid later on.” 

The dream was coming back: some one had invited 
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him to dinner! He could smell hot pea-soup.. . 
and dried mint. Old Gerry Dermott was standing a 
“leaving-spread ” to all the prefects of his house; 
and he had got himself up in a soiled uniform with 
whitened seams ; and every one was talking about a 
court-martial. Gerry Dermott? He was not Gerry 
Dermott at all! He was Fielding, of the R.A.M. Corps, 
the fellow who had operated at Mudros. Offering him 
a drink’ 2... 

eT hanks oo. 

Desmond flushed his dry mouth and throat with 
strong whiskey-and-water. As it ran warmly to his 
stomach, he could feel his head beginning to swim ; 
and, setting the glass on the floor, he nibbled the edge 
of a coarse brown biscuit. 

“T’m sorry about this, Dink,’’ murmured Dermott. 

At a “ leaving-spread ’’ it was natural enough for 
Desmond to be called by the name which a fellow- 
urchin had constructed from the initials of Desmond 
James Neal Kavanagh ; but he was no longer dream- 
Hig ice 

e It’s an unpleasant business for us both,” he 
answered. 

“ Tf I’d had any idea it was you . . . When did you 
change your name ? ” 

‘““When I volunteered.” Once free of these hang- 
man’s assistants with their bullying bayonets, Des- 
mond unconsciously imitated the president’s conversa- 
tional drawl. ‘‘ If I’d come here under my own name, 
your people would have made such hell for my mother 
and sisters. Nobody knows that Carr isn’t my proper 
name. And I’dtakeit kindly if you kept it to yourself, 


Gerry. My mother’s . . . getting on now.” 
“T suppose she must be, though it’s so long since I 
saw her: -. ) Your father’. . 2?” 


“Came through the war without a scratch and then 
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went down with that filthy ‘flu... . Were you in 
France the whole time? I heard you picked up a 
D.S.O. after Passchendaele.” 

“More by.luck than judgement. Some one told me 
you'd been rather badly knocked out in Gallipoli.” 

“Tt was nothing much as wounds go, but the damned 
thing turned septic. I thought I was going to lose my 
arm. 

“JTt’s . . . odd, our meeting like this.” 

Desmond picked up his tumbler with a hand that 
shook. For a moment he had forgotten that the 
prisoner was still in the presence of his judge. Re- 
membering it, he remembered also that he had once 
thought of asking a favour. 

“Damned odd,” he assented. ‘‘ You’d have said 
we should both of us have had about enough of fight- 
ing.” The lunatic irreconcilability of political passion 
surged to his head; and his grey lips twisted with 
scorn as he mouthed the newspaper sentimentalities on 
which both parties had so long been fed. “‘ One of us, 
I suppose, feels he must strike a blow for ‘ self-deter- 
mination’ and ‘the rights of the little nations’ ; 
and the other must see to it that ‘ those who stood by us 
in the hour of our need’ are not betrayed. Oh, my 
Lord!” 


“If we’d swapped churches . . .,”” Dermott began, 
as he filled his pipe. ; 

~ ADEs paises 4-7’ 

““Or fag#hers ...” 

“Or-squares on the map . . . I say, Gerry, I don’t 


want to ask anything that I oughtn’t, but is it in 
order for me to write a few letters? My mother, 
for example, still fancies I’m idling about in London. 
I have to send all my letters to be posted there.” 

“As a matter of form, they’d have to be censored; 
but I’d do that myself. Will you have a cigarette ? ” 


Se 
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As he fumbled with the case, Desmond kept his eyes 
lowered : 

“Tf I said there was one letter I didn’t particularly 
want any one else to see? ”’ 

Dermott frowned at his unevenly burning pipe, 
pressed the tobacco down with his thumb and struck 
another match : 

“May I know who it’s to ? ” 

“Miss . . . Myrtle Farraday. She’s ...a great 
friend of mine. I write to her a good deal; and she 
might think it rather funny if the letters stopped with- 
out any explanation.” 

“That'll be all right so long as you assure me it’s 
only a private letter.”’ 

“Thank you. I may find there are one or two 
more, but I really haven’t had time to think yet. If 
you can get some one to find me my suit-case, I know 
I’ve a lot of bills to pay. All the papers there are 
purely personal.” 

“ T’ll send for it while we’re at dinner.” 

Desmond looked up with a frown of perplexity and 
began to smooth his forehead with the back of one 
hand : 

“ Am I really dining with you? I should like to 
clean up a bit first.” 

“ T’ll see what I can do. . . . I’ve some flannels that 
ought to fit you more or less.” 

On the way to his room, Dermott waylaid one of his 
subalterns and plied him with orders. For reasons of 
policy, Major Carr was to be given a room on the 
ground floor; one guard was to be placed at the door 
and another at the window. 

‘And he may make what he likes of that,’ Dermott 
murmured to himself when he was alone. 

No longer with a part to play, he shivered at the 
recollection of the moment when he looked up through 
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the white circle of lamplight for his first glimpse of the 
man with whom he had been duelling for ten months. 
Personal cordiality -he was incapable of feeling for 
some one whom he had known only as one of many 
boys seventeen~years before ; but he could not restrain 
his admiration for the fellow’s debonair courage. 
“Its... an unpleasant business for us both.” ... 
Dropping his monosyllabic manner of the court- 
martial, Dink had spoken with the solicitude of a guest 
taken ill in a friend’s house. He had been the more 
successful in carrying off his embarrassment ; and, of 
the two, he had a greater embarrassment to carry off, 
with this mother of his who believed him to be idling 
in London and with this girl to whom he had to send 
his letters uncensored. 

“It’s a pity we couldn’t get a man like that on our 
side. . . . You'd always know where you were with a 
man like Dink,” murmured Dermott, as he carried a 
pair of flannel trousers and a jacket to the bathroom 
and turned on the hot water. 

He was looking upon Dink so much as a guest that 
he had almost forgotten to look upon him as a prisoner- 
of-war under sentence of death, a prisoner for whom 
he Was personally responsible and a tactician of infinite 
resource whom he had left unguarded for the best part 
of ten minutes. Dermott sprang to the door and 
plunged headlong down the passage. It was too much 
to hope that he would not find the coffee-room deri- 
sively empty ; and yet, when he opened the door and 
found his prisoner still sitting huddled over an empty 
glass and a dead cigarette, Dermott was conscious of 
poignant regret. 

“T’ve ... turned on the water for you,” he 
announced. ‘I can lend you a razor, but it isn’t a 
safety. Come along.” < 


Adding a shirt, socks and shoes to the clothes piled 
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on the bathroom chair, Dermott returned to his bedroom 
and stared through the window on the deserted street. 
If Dink took his opportunity, he could be rid of his 
incriminating uniform in two minutes, disguised in five, 
away and in safety before the alarm could be given. 

Opportunity ? 

Dermott was shocked and frightened by the word 
which he had allowed to cross his mind. His efficiency 
and thoroughness—what an enemy would call his fero- 
city—had deserted him. Subconsciously, sentiment- 
ally, he had wanted this grey-faced, gallant creature to 
have a second chance, as at a prize-fight he wanted 
to see any one who was knocked out rising somehow, 
keeping erect somehow, surviving till the merciful end 
of the round. ‘“ You'll be told that the risk of escape 
ts too great, but I’ll make myself personally respon- 
SERIES sos 

Dermott sat down on his bed and lighted a cigarette, 
wondering what would happen to him if Dink did 
escape. He was still lost in reverie when the bathroom 
door opened and he heard the slow patter of rubber 
soles growing fainter along the bare boards of the 
passage. 

‘““Why the devil doesn’t Tyrwitt wire?,’”’ he ex- 
claimed, though he knew that his messenger could not 
yet have reached general headquarters. “ Please God 
that bloody-minded Sanderson will see reason for 
Grice AS Sts 

By the light of the coffee-room lamp, Desmond shewed 
as a man transformed in body and spirit. Though his 
face was lined and sunken, the fair skin was shining 
warmly from his bath and shave; the straight, black 
hair was plastered to the head; and over the open 
collar of a cricket-shirt the white neck changed start- 
lingly to weather-beaten mahogany. In no way hand- 
some, his youth and physical condition made him 
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distressingly attractive; and returning self-respect 
invested him more than ever with the well-bred ease 
of a guest who had’ dropped in to take pot-luck. 

“Come*into my office,’ said Dermott abruptly. 
“D’you mind@if we wait on ourselves? We can’t 
talk properly if there are people in the room.” 

“ That was a jolly good bath,” said Desmond with 
relish ; “‘ though I was sorely tempted to slip through 
the window and fade into the night.” 

As he served the steaming pea-soup, Dermott laughed 
awkwardly : 

“ You'd have put me in the cart ie badly if you 
had.” 

“Oh, I should have come back. When you left me 
without a guard, I took it as a delicate hint that I was 
on parole. I’d... Id have done it, if I'd had a 
car.” 

Two minutes later Dermott carried the empty plates 
to a side-table. 

“T can lend you a car, Dink,” he said, over his 
shoulder. 


- (3) 


When he returned to his place, Dermott found his guest 
smiling dreamily to himself and watching the bubbles of 
his champagne as they rose and burst. He seemed to 
have heard nothing; and his grey-blue eyes were dark 
with excitement. 

“T worked it all out!,” he cried. “I could have 
reached Dublin in time for a lateish dinner—Myrtle’s 
all by herself to-night—; and on the way I should have 
called at Standish’s for a pork-pie and a bottle of 
whiskey—Standish’s pork-pies! My mother used to 
send them out to me every week the whole of the 
war—I should just have said I’d come in for a few 
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hours. And then we should have sat and talked. . . . 
I might have taken her to something. . . . If you were 
given your choice of all the music in the world, Gerry, 
eliminating time and space .. . one thing only... . 
as a sort of treat before going back to school . . .?” 

“Oh, the Meistersingers, without a doubt,” Der- 
mott answered unhesitatingly. 

“ That’s what I chose, though Myrtle’s not wildly 
keen on Wagner. But it was no good, anyway: it’s 
too long. You see,” Desmond continued precisely, 
“it’s a good two hours by car to my mother’s house ; 
and then on here. . . . Have you ever been to Ragusa ? 
I was there with a reading-party, fifteen years ago. 
I think it’s the most beautiful place I’ve ever seen ! 
If I could have eliminated time and space, I’d cer- 
tainly have carried Myrtle off to Ragusa. ... I ex- 
pect she’d have wanted to take Switzerland on the 
way there or back ... One last . . . dive down at 
Murren! 4 

“D’you know Granada?,’”’ Dermott broke in. “I'd 
like to see the Alhambra again beforeI die. . . . Moon- 
light .. . I remember about two years before the 
wai 

“‘T once rode in the Hillborough point-to-point .. .” 
said Desmond with a chuckle, following his own train 
of thought. 

“T never knew that you went in for that sort of 

_thing!” 

_“ Well, I’m not what you'd call up to Aintree form 
and I suppose there ave better horses in the world than 
the beast I was riding. The candid explanation is 
that everything went right with me and everything went 
wrong with the other fellows ...’’ His clenched 
fist, striking the table, set the glasses ringing. “I 
believe the greatest emotion of my life was when 
I’d shaken the last of the beggars off! I heard a 
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splash behind me at the water-jump ; all these country 
boys began jeering ; I steadied down and put old Jona- 
than Wild at the last bank. . . . There was a scrape, 
the old man changed feet, landed with a bit of a 
stagger, pulled himself together, pounded on... I 
saw the post through a sort of red mist. . . . People 
were cheering like mad. God! I wouldn’t have 
changed places at that moment with . . . Wellington 
on the stricken field of Waterloo. That’s certainly one 
of the things I should have to do again... . If you 
eliminate time and space .. .”’ 

Dermott removed the salmon plates and cut with 
clumsy inattention into a cold leg of mutton. 

“Tf my time were strictly limited . . .”’ he began 
thoughtfully. 

Realizing his position, he lapsed into embarrassed 
silence; but his companion was still flushed with 
happiness at his recollection of the Hillborough point- 
to-point. 

“One talks like this, but we should probably both 
be snowed under with pure routine. Solicitors, trus- 
tees, all that sort of thing,” said Desmond regretfully, 
but in a voice that shewed sublime aloofness from all 
personal concern. 

“T’m afraid,’’ Dermott confessed, ‘‘ I’m one of those 
people who always want to hurry back into a room to 
hear what people are saying about me. It’s deplor- 
ably petty egotism. I should want to make sure of a 
good press.”’ 

“You'd leave all your money to a home for con- 
sumptives ? ” 

“No, I should be devastatingly magnanimous. 
There’s a fellow who’s been owing me two hundred 
pounds for nearly five years; I should beg him— 
beg him, mark you !—not to pay it back. . . . I should 
ostentatiously forgive any one who’d let me down. 
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And, if I’d let any one down, I should express my 
humble regret. In fact, most of my time would be 
spent in apologizing and explaining.” 

“TI wonder if it does any good.” .. . 

Dermott, clipping the wire of a second bottle of 
champagne, detected a change of tone: and, when he 
caught sight of Desmond’s face, he saw that the 
moment of daydreaming was over: 

“T think it does. . . . There was one woman before 
the war . . . I thought she’d behaved very badly to 
me... and told people so. Later on, I found there 
was a good deal to be said on her side; and, if I’d 
known it, I shouldn’t have said what I did. Before 
I went to France, I thought it was worth while 
to hunt her out and explain things. I’ve never 
regretted it.” 

“T don’t, quite know what you’re to do... 
Desmond began impatiently. Then his tone changed 
again; and this time he no longer tried to detach him- 
self from his own fate: “I say, Gerry, you won’t 
forget you were going to let me have that suit-case 
of mine?” 

“T’ll send Jenkins for it when he brings in the 
coffee.” 

The well-bred guest could importune his host no 
farther ; but a shadowy line of disappointment carved 
its way down from either side of Desmond’s mouth. 

“ T’ve rather a good photograph of Myrtle I should 
like you to see,’ he murmured. 

Dermott poured the champagne and strolled to the 
fire-place, carrying his glass with him : 

“T told you .. . I’m not sure whether you heard 
me... Dink, if you want a car, you can have it. I 
can trust you to come back.” .. . 

As he looked up incredulously at the narrow, lan- 
thorn-jawed face, Desmond was inconsequently amused 
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to find that he was more at ease than his formidable 
host. 

‘“ Thanks, old man,”’ he was able to say ; “ but . . 
I’m afraid ‘we’ve left it a bit late.” 

“You needn’t be back till to-morrow night... 
or... Thursday morning.” 

“Thursday ? I thought that was a mistake!”’ 

Dermott glanced over the rim of his glass at white 
cheeks and trembling lips. Firm must be a man’s hold 
on life when he could be transfigured by the promise 
of twenty-four hours’ reprieve. 

“No.” ... He glanced covertly at his watch. 
What was Tyrwitt about? He must have reached 
general headquarters by now. “I... thought a 
little delay ...” (He had nearly said “time for 
reflection ’’!) “‘ would do no harm.” 

Desmond struggled to recapture his earlier manner 
of carelessness : 

“T don’t quite know what kind of story you'll put 
up to your general if he wants to know why you let 
your... prisoners... go joy-riding ...on the 
OBR. ie 

“Don’t you think you’d better leave that to me? I 
only want your word of honour that, when you get out, 
you won’t find the ... temptation ...sostrong.. .” 

The sentence died away unfinished. Left by himself 
at the table, Desmond seemed unable to eat under 
scrutiny ; and, reaching for a silver box, he lighted a 
cigarette : 

“T’m so tired that I hardly know what I’m saying. 


And I hardly know what you're saying tome. . . . It’s 
splendidly sporting of you, Gerry, but . . . it’s hardly 
practicable. I’d give . .. more than a little . . . to 


see Myrtle again; but she doesn’t know I’m in Ire- 
land. Nor does my mother.” ... 
“You needn’t start till to-morrow, unless you like. 
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I can warn them.” Desmond shook his head and 
continued to shake it in a way that made Dermott 
think he was already half asleep. “ Don’t decide any- 
thing till the morning. The offer’s open as long as 
there’s time to make use of it. You may think differ- 
ently when you’ve hada night’srest. . . . Are you going 
to have any cheese? Or shall I ring for coffee ? ” 

“Nothing more for me, thanks. You won’t forget 
about the suit-case, will you? I’ve been thinking 
that, if I wrote some cheques to-night, they could be 
presented . . . while there’s still time . . . to clear 
pA aus Rae 


(4) 


When coffee had been served, Dermott gave orders for 
the fire to be lighted ; and for an hour he stood with 
his shoulders against the mantelpiece, smoking a 
cigar and looking with puckered eyes at the circle of 
lamp-light on the green baize of his office table. Once 
he broke silence to offer Desmond a glass of liqueur 
brandy, which was accepted; once to propose the 
help of a shorthand-writer, which was refused. 

‘“* The National Bank’, ” a drowsy voice murmured 
monotonously. ‘‘‘ Messrs. Skinner and O’Manney. 
Twenty-eight pounds six shillings and four pence. 


Twenty-eight ... six ...four. Desmond J. Nj 
Kavanagh. And Co., not negotiable. This... 
cheque should be. . Seer ... immediately.’ 
‘The National Bank . . Messrs. Shaw Brothers 


Eimmited SS; 
“ You'll tell me when you'd like to turn in, won't 


you ?,” said Dermott. “Asa matter of form, I’ve had 
to station a man outside your room.” . . 

“Oh, that’s all right! To tell you the truth, I’m 
no longer sleepy. And this is the last of the business 
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letters. If you’d like to offer me another cigar... 
Gerry, I shan’t want that car, thank you very much. 
I’ll say what I have to say in a letter.” 

“You must do whatever you think best.” 

“T can’t face ’em, old man,’ Desmond whispered. 

Dermott stared at the damp-stained walls, then at 
the smoke-blackened ceiling, finally at the reflection 
of his own cropped red hair and narrow face; any- 
thing to avoid seeing ““ Desmond Carr ’”’ with his spirit 
broken. The sound of his footsteps, as he crossed the 
room, passed unheeded ; and he could only make his 
presence felt by laying a hand on the bowed shoulders : 

“Dink, you ought to! Put yourself in their place. 
If... anything were going to happen to your 
mother ; if you had a chance, . . . I won’t make any 
bones about it, a chance of bidding her good-bye ; if 
you were told she wouldn’t see you...” 

“Thank God, she won’t be told. Man, it would kill 
her if 1 walked in and said ‘ Oh, by the way, I’m being 
shot to-morrow.’ And Myrtle... I’ve thought out 
a scheme for breaking the news by degrees, telling 
‘em first that I’m ‘back in the army again, serjeant’, 
over here, pretty dangerous work; if they should hear 
any bad news .. .” 

“You can tell them that with your own lips!” 

“T suppose I could. . . . But then what? D’you 
think I could talk to Myrtle about what we’re going 
to do? ...And my mother? D’you think she 
wouldn’t see it? She wouldn’t know what form it was 
taking ; she wouldn’t give herself away .. . except 
just when we said good-bye. ... You can’t hide 
things like that from people like that. . . . I’ll write, 
never fear... . That’s a pretty thing of Myrtle, 
isn’t it? Of course, it doesn’t do her justice, because 
you don’t get her colouring. If you could see your 
way to looking her up. . .” 
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= I don’ t know that I should be very . . . accept- 
able. 

Desmond stood up and pretended to look for 
matches : 

“Tf you told her what you’d done for me . . . No 
dam’ false modesty, Gerry ! ... You see, she'll be 
absolutely alone now.” . 

He stumbled to the table and drew a fresh sheet of 
paper to him. 

Half-an-hour later he read through the finished letter, 
thrust it into an envelope, drew it forth again and 
dropped it in the fire where the turf was burning 
brightest. 

“Tf I were you, I shouldn’t bother to write any more 
letters to-night,’’ counselled Dermott. 

“Tf you were me.”’ Desmond’s laugh was almost 
hysterical. “Ill turn in now, if you want to go to 
bed. If you were me. . . If you were me, you'd find 
it devilish hard to know what was worth doing. Sleep? 
What’s it called, brutish slumber? When you can 
count the minutes that are left?’ The pupils of his 
eyes were dilated to pools of luminous darkness ; and 
a disordered wisp of hair clung to his streaming fore- 
head. —““T've- paid. my -«bills:.-..; That: letter...” 
This time the laugh was gently wistful. “ You 
remember telling me about some woman you’d mis- 
judged? Well, I thought a little confession would be 
good for my soul, though I’ve nothing to apologize 


about. Then .. . In the name of God, why should I 
mix myself up with ... any one? It'll look like a 
death-bed repentance, when I’ve nothing to repent ; 
it'll be treated as a scalp. Or else . . . it'll look as if 
I really did care; and that'll make her unhappy. I 
don’t want to make any one unhappy. . . . If you were 
me 


“ T didn’t mean it like that, Dink.” 
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“T know you didn’t. But, if you weve me, you 
wouldn’t know what you did want. Or else... or 
else you’d be*like a god, knowing good and evil.” 
Desmond sprang to his feet and stood with outstretched 
arms and trembling hands. ‘“‘ What does matter? 
If you offered me the whole Bayreuth orchestra, with 
Richter conducting, I wouldn’t have it! The Mezster- 
singers, when you're going to Le shot out like a candle 


and you don’t know where the flame goes? . . . Gerry, 
what does happen to us? I don’t believe things as I 
used to... . Ragusa... Did I say Ragusa? You’d 


find these things don’t matter! . You and your good 
press! It’s eternity, Gerry: something you can’t 
imagine.’ With a shaking forefinger, Desmond pointed 
between Dermott’s eyes into space. ‘‘ Youcan imagine 
a hundred years, people have lived that time. Or 
ten thousand: it’s in the history books. But 
eternity! You can’t imagine a million years; and 
eternity’s a million multiplied by a million mult- 
plied by a million and then not stopping. You can’t 
stop it! God, you go mad if you try to think of it. 
And you believe you’d care what a few hundred damned 
fools thought or said for a fraction of time that you 
can’t even see when you begin to think of eternity. . . . 
Ireland. . . . They tell you the sun will grow cold in 
time ; all this will be frozen over, Ireland included .. . 
but eternity will go on. What does it matter if we die 
at thirty-five or ninety-five? What would it matter 
if we’d never been born ? ” 

In his own room, Desmond curled himself up on the 
sofa and wrote to a friend in London, asking him to 
post the six letters enclosed on the dates endorsed on 
the envelopes. Then he wrote to his mother. It was 
a waste of time, for her little moment of suffering was 
hidden in the blazing vista of eternity; she would 
have suffered more if he had died in Gallipoli, so she 
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was really seven years to the good . . . if seven years of 
his own life mattered to any one. Myrtle... 

There was a difference here; and he could not dis- 
miss her as he had dismissed his mother. A man’s 
feelings for his mother were sentimental: her task was 
over when she had borne and suckled him; and in 
some parts of the world she would have been knocked 
on the head as soon as she was too feeble to support 
herself. ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother’ was a 
dodge invented by the old people—and drummed into 
the young—to save their own skins. At bottom there 
was no sentiment in his feelings towards Myrtle: she 
was part of his life, the only real part. . . . 

Of the three letters to his mother, Desmond had 
written but one. He destroyed it and hunted, among 
the disordered papers in his suit-case, for the photo- 
graph of Myrtle. So long as a man lived—were it only 
for thirty-five years—, the mate who joined with him 
to perpetuate the race was the one person in his world 
who mattered. He could not lose interest in Myrtle 
until he lost interest in life; and the fever that was 
maddening him he recognized as a feverish love of life, 
older than himself, stronger than himself. When 
they marched him to the wall, he would very possibly 
comport himself with dignity, because the brain had 
resigned itself to death and dignity was all that re- 
mained to him; but something external to the brain 
and to his whole personality clung tenaciously to life. 
Was it his share in the continuance of the race? Des- 
mond had seen his father lying unconscious for ten 
hours, dead in faculties, dead in appearance, while the 
instinct of living maintained its unyielding struggle in 
the mechanism of his being. 

Walking to the window, he looked out on the 
shattered walls where, for aught he knew, the next day 
might see him standing. The deep blue of the eastern 
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sky warned him that dawn was at hand. Soon he 
could distinguish the flap of torn paper, now soaked 
with rain and clinging to the wall. As the night stole 
away, he saw within a yard of him the muffled figure of 
a sentry, grasping a rifle; the bayonet wavered as 
though it were threatening him, and the man watched 
him with dull, malignant eyes. 

Desmond yawned in unconcern and went back to his 
writing. The tradesmen’s letters stood in a thick pile, 
waiting for Gerry to find stamps; the letters to his 
mother had been destroyed ; he must write to Myrtle and 
he did not know what to say. : 

“ Darling, by the time this reaches you . 

Did it matter, when life was so very near its end ? 
When he had lost interest in life, how could he be still 
interested in Myrtle ? 

Desmond placed a candle-stick in the grate and set 
fire to the photograph. As it flared and crinkled out 
of his hand, he dropped his letter on top of it and lay 
down on the bed. 

(5) 


Indifference... or... what was the word? 
Nirvana ? 

He would have liked to tell the malignant sentry he 
was indifferent to anything that the morrow might 
bring, . . . but he was indifferent to the sentry. 

If he hoped to acquit himself with dignity, he must 
steady his nerves with a little sleep. . . . But he was 
indifferent to dignity, indifferent to everything, un- 
conscious of everything except flatness and exhaustion. 
If they would only shoot him where he lay .. . 

He dreamed that he was dead and that God, like a 
vast King of Diamonds, was explaining everything to 
him in the middle of a glittering plain. .. . 

Mingling with his dream there fell on his restless 
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hearing a light footstep, followed by a barking challenge. 
The door opened ; and Desmond looked through broad 
daylight to the upstanding figure and newly shaven 
face of his host. 

“T wanted you to have your sleep out,” began 
Dermott. 

“T nearly came to pay you a visit,’ Desmond inter- 
rupted. His nerves were tingling ; but an old instinct 
told him that it would be bad form to display emotion. 
““T remembered, however, that there was what we 
agreed to call ‘a delicate hint’ stationed outside the 
door. . . . I didn’t want to repay your hospitality by 
an unseemly brawl.” ... 

“ Hadn’t you everything you wanted ? ” 

“Tn the ordinary way, yes. But I wanted to hurry 
on this business. I want you to get it over to-day. 
I’m indifferent to everything but boredom; and the 
next twenty-four hours are going to be so boring that 
they'll send me raving mad.” Emotion forced its way 
to the surface ; and Desmond’s voice rose and broke: 
“For God’s sake finish me off now! ”’ 

Dermott smiled to himself and let his eyes travel to 
the cypher telegram and the foolscap decode which he 
was carrying. 

“Tt may not be as bad as you think,” he urged. 
“T’ve heard from general headquarters: it’s good so 
far as it goes. Everything now depends on the 
politicians. I’m not going to congratulate you 

See 
sae I don’t know that there’s much to congratulate me 
on + oe 


“ Technically, no. . . . Your position is whatit was 
yesterday ; but, if the truce is arranged and ifthere’s a 
general amnesty . . . I’m not going to raise any false 


hopes. When I offered you a car last night, you said 
we'd left it too late.” ... 


animes 
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Desmond smothered a yawn and sat up in bed. 
Outside the window the muffled sentry had been 
relieved by one without a greatcoat. The new day 
had begun.’ Perhaps it was the first day of a new life, 

. a new lif€ to which he was wholly indifferent. 
On the table by the fireplace lay a stout pile of letters 
to tradesmen; in the fireplace stood a candle-stick 
surrounded by thick flakes of burnt cardboard. 

“T believe I did,’’ he acquiesced indifferently. 


‘THE POWDER-PUF 
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THE POWDER-PUFF 


WHEN my housekeeper enquired what should be done 
with the powder-puff, I suggested that she should burn 
it. Intrinsically it was worthless ; and its associations 
were mortifying. 

“T’m sure Mrs. Kendrick has others,” I said. 

My housekeeper, who abhors waste, suggested that, 
if she put it on one side, it could be restored to “ Miss 
Elsie ’ the next time she came to stay with me. My 
ward, though shehas been married for twoyears, remains 
“Miss Elsie ’”’ to all the servants, who evidently share 
her sister Clara’s passionate faith that one so fascinat- 
ing can do no wrong. I myself admit that, though 
Elsie Kendrick may have neither heart nor mind, she 
has a face to launch a thousand ships and burn the 
topless towers of Ilium. The witnesses to her fascina- 
tion can be called from among the maids on whom 
she has trampled and the men whom she has betrayed. 
She has brought to a fine art the faculty of falling on 
other people’s feet; and I should not have been 
believed if I had told Mrs. Ferguson that ‘‘ Miss Elsie ” 
was unlikely to stay with me again. 

If she comes, in her usual search for sympathy and 
attention, the old room is at her disposal. She can 
sit cross-legged among her cushions, eating chocolates 
and sleepily disturbing the young men who in the first 
instance were invited to dine with me or to play bridge 
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with Clara. She is too lazy to play bridge herself, 
almost too lazy to dine, though she will always ruin our 
numbers when she-is bored with her own society and 
ruin them-again by stealing men for as long as they 
amuse her and ‘turning them adrift when she is tired 
of their homage. Instinctively, however, I feel that 
Clara and I are going to have a rest from Elsie. 

More than twenty years have passed since the Frayne 
girls were first put in my charge ; and her earliest school- 
report described Elsie as “ indifferent.” This, in my 
ignorance, I interpreted as something between “ good ”’ 
and “‘ bad” ; but in the following term she was defined 
more closely as “ uninterested.” Later “a tendency 
to take things for granted” ripened into “ vanity and 
selfishness ’’’?; and, when she left school, her head- 
mistress asked me if I had considered the advisability of 
separating the sisters, in the interests of both. Briefly, 
Clara was spoiling Elsie; and Elsie was turning Clara 
into a drudge. When I protested that the child gave me 
only negative causes for complaint, the answering smile 
hinted that I was, of course, a man and that Elsie liked 
to impress men favourably. 

“‘ And I’ve no doubt,” the headmistress added, “‘ that 
Clara shelters her as much at home as she does at 
school.” 

“She must stand on her own feet when she begins 
to mix with the world,’ I rejoined. ‘‘ Life is a matter 
of give-and-take.”’ 

“In which Clara will always give and Elsie always 
take.” 

For the next two or three years I watched the girls 
learning of life at first-hand. At the end I revised my 
estimate of the world as an educational force for young 
women who were more concerned to teach than to 
learn. Though she never formulated her philosophy, 
Elsie was at pains to shew that you could always get 
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what you wanted if you went the right way about it 
and that, if you did not do a thing yourself, some one 
was sure to do it for you. From the general slave 
who brought slippers and mended clothes, Clara 
became the unthanked philanthropist who denied her- 
self in order to give her allowance to Elsie. 

Later, she developed or degenerated into the minister 
of an arbitrary queen. Throughout her life, Elsie has 
feared brief boredom more keenly than eternal damna- 
tion ; and from the first she would only enter a house 
when Clara had sampled and reported favourably on it. 
She made no friends for herself, but was pleased to 
select here and there from the friends that Clara made 
for both ; the rest, if they proved uninteresting, neither 
Clara’s friendship nor Clara’s need could save from 
dismissal. 

I comforted myself, from time to time, with the 
belief that the world at large, not to mention Clara and 
the young men she paraded so assiduously, would not 
tolerate Elsie indefinitely ; but I looked in vain for 
signs of revolt among the infatuated youths who 
infested the house. I have called the girl fascinating 
because her power had no root in reason: she was 
apathetic and self-absorbed ; I at least knew her to be 
untruthful ; and she must have seemed unamiable to 
any one who was not blinded by white arms, soft eyes 
and provocatively red lips. Had she felt for a moment 
the passion which she inspired, I believe she would 
have lost her power, but she was not interested enough 
in other people to fall in love with them. During the 
war she tempted one man to outstay his leave and then 
forgot to dine with him ; he dined with her, however, 
unreproachfully, when the war was over, and he failed 
to remember that he had been saved from a court- 
martial by Clara’s efforts. To an onlooker, the only 
change produced in Elsie by the war was that her young 
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admirers paraded for five years in uniform and then 
reappeared im civilian clothes. The indifference, the 
heartlessness, the cushions, the chocolates and the 
attitude remained the same. 

I could hardly have believed that the two girls were 
five years older, if some one with an uncontrollable 
memory had not recalled that these were the Frayne 
girls, whom one had seen at all the parties before the 
war: they had not married; would they ever marry 
now? About Elsie I neither knew nor cared, but I 
wanted to see Clara comfortably settled ; and she was 
now at the unhappy stage when people spoke of her as 
“Elsie Frayne’s sister”. As ever, she had still to 
make friends for both ; and the friendship followed an 
unvarying course. Malcolm Vern, Herbert Bonchurch 
and Guy Kendrick all came to the house as Clara’s 
friends ; they were introduced to Elsie ; and they for- 
got all about Clara. For some reason Elsie did not like 
the looks of Malcolm Vern, so Clara was forbidden to 
invite him again ; but she was good enough to approve 
of Bonchurch. And Bonchurch was quickly annexed 
from Clara. 

When it was too late, remembered the advice of the 
headmistress and cast about for the means of giving 
Clara a chance to be judged on her merits. By this 
time, however, she had persuaded herself that Elsie 
needed her and that Elsie’s needs were paramount. 
She gave up Bonchurch ; and she gave up Kendrick, 
contriving thereby to bring unhappiness to three 
people and satisfaction to no one. Elsie wished to be 
amused, but she did not wish to fall in love. Her 
annexations were almost unconscious; and, while it 
was natural for her to appropriate anything she liked, 
she was too indifferent and too indolently kind to get 
pleasure out of stealing from Clara. Had I told her 
that she was spoiling Clara’s chances without turning 
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them to her own profit, I am sure she would have 
answered that it was not her fault if men fell in love 
with her; she would only have had herself to blame, 
however, if she had married a man who meant nothing 
to her. 

And no man seemed to stir her until Guy Kendrick 
arrived, with a romantic reputation and an indifference 
that matched her own. We had heard of him as Bon- 
church’s oldest friend ; I had met him in the days when 
Bonchurch was ingratiating himself with me as Clara’s 
trustee ; but, like every one else, Kendrick came to the 
house primarily as Clara’s discovery. Though they 
were something more than friends, I fancy she brought 
him to ease the strain of Bonchurch’s presence. If I 
may analyse the position crudely, Bonchurch had come 
to marry Clara and had stayed to fall in love with Elsie ; 
when Elsie refused him, he did not go back to Clara, 
but he continued to haunt the house. Perhaps he 
hoped Elsie would relent ; more probably—to judge by 
the way she kept her other suitors dangling about— 
she would not let him go. It was uncomfortable for 
most of us and intolerable for Clara. I fancy that, for 
the only time in her saintly life, she was really thinking 
of herself when she said: “It can’t be very amusing 
for Herbert Bonchurch to meet only the family. I'll 
see if I can introduce a little new blood the next time 
he dines.” 

The new blood was Guy Kendrick, whom I knew 
chiefly as an explorer. Bonchurch described him as a 
man who was always being cool and resourceful on 
frontiers ; and to eyes trained by convention he looked 
the hero of a woman’s novel: bronzed, lean and blue- 
eyed, taciturn and collected. Perhaps because he 
ignored her, Elsie collapsed before him. He was not 
in love with her; I doubt if he was deeply in love 
with anybody or anything but his work ; and, if you 
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ask me why he married Elsie, I can only surmise that 
she proposed to him and that he did not know how to 
get rid of her. - To those who knew both parties, the 
engagement was-of interest as marking the one occasion 
on which Elsie made an effort and the one occasion 
on which Guy lost his head. The moment over, they 
were themselves again. Side by side with the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, Guy was making plans for an 
expedition up the Amazon. Naturally, he wasleaving 
Elsie behind; and, if he had asked her to accompany 
him, I fancy she would have refused. The union was 
madly ill-assorted ; and, if I did nothing to check it, 
that was because I had long regarded Elsie as a woman 
wha would never be happy herself and never bring 
happiness to others. 1 wanted to see the last of her ; 
and I wanted Clara to have a chance. 

At the wedding I felt that we were being splendidly 
consistent with ourselves. After her one effort, Elsie 
had been content to leave the arranging and the 
thinking and the grieving to others. Poor Clara was 
heart-broken at losing her weak, unprotected little 
sister; and she may have felt that life was rather 
hopeless when Elsie went off with one of her friends 
and left another of them stranded. I shall not easily 
forget Herbert Bonchurch’s expression as he tried to 
realize it was all over. He was best man. He stood 
like a carved figure of tragedy. It was the part he had 
been cast to play ; and he was consistent. 

So were weall! Throughout the reception, Guy Ken- 
drick was wrapped in conversation with a man who had 
returned from the Amazon a month before. At the 
end, I heard Elsie telling Clara that this was her last 
chance of being useful and Clara begging her not 
to rub it in. Elsie was pooh-poohing any idea of 
loneliness. 

“You'll get over it,” she predicted. ‘‘ Why you’ve 
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never married I can’t make out. Men seem to like 
you. If you took pity on Herbert Bonchurch, now, he’d 
be marrying into the family. And he’d feel that was 
something.” 

I lost my temper at that ; and, when Guy asked me 
to witness his signature to the will, I told him he was 
marrying the wrong sister. You see, I too was being 
consistent with myself. And Guy spoke the lines that 
belonged to his part : 

“Well, it’s not for want of being warned,sir. By 
the way, now that we’re married, I shall be obliged if 
you'll refrain from criticizing Elsie to me.” 

I was thankful when they drove away. I had earned 
my rest, though I could not take it till I had tried to 
comfort Clara and Bonchurch. He was walking from 
room to room as though this were a funeral instead of 
a wedding ; and she had disappeared. I told him to 
bring her down for a glass of wine and something to 
eat. He went off; and, when he did not come back, I 
set out in search of him. 

They were in Elsie’s room. I caught a sound of 
muffled sobbing and found Clara crying over the empty 
cupboards and rifled drawers, while Bonchurch patted 
her hand and treated himself to deep draughts of unreal 
sentiment. They had both, poor dears, lost the person 
they loved most in the world; and the realization of 
this brought them together. How much else they 
realized I do not profess to say. Were they thinking 
that, but for Elsie, they might have been married by 
now ? Was Bonchurch telling himself that Elsie 
had spoilt him for other women? Was he feeling that 
perhaps he had not behaved very well to Clara ? 

And she? Was she saying that Elsie had spoilt all 
other women for Bonchurch, that they had come to- 
gether too late? I cannot tell you. Knowing Clara, 
I imagine she was thinking of only one thing: as 
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Elsie warned her, she had been given her “ last chance 
of being useful.”’ 

I was a little frightened, for I had never seen Clara 
break down before ; and I was more than a little help- 
less, because k-could not tell them that they should 
both “ thank God to be rid of a knave.”’ Bonchurch 
quickly abandoned high tragedy for dignified melan- 
choly: if they could not get what they wanted for 
themselves, they must rejoice in seeing it go to some 
one they loved. The future was less black for Clara than 
for him: as soon as Guy’s expedition started, poor 
Elsie would be very lonely ; Clara must mother her 
again, as she had always done. If hey an old friend, 
could do anything... 

I.must be charitable: it may have been sincere in a 
man who never knew the meaning of reality. What 
sentimental nonsense it sounded, though ! 

I only stayed for a moment, because Bonchurch had 
begun to kiss Clara on the forehead; and, as I went 
away, she was returning the kiss. 

That was two years ago ; and, if any one had invited 
me to prophesy, I should have said that Clara and Bon- 
church would have been engaged within three months 
and married in six. I should have been wrong. They 
are not engaged after two years, though Bonchurch has 
been forlornly devoted to Clara whenever he has been 
able to forget Elsie. I should have been wrong in most 
of my predictions at this time, including the optimistic 
boast that I was going to enjoy a well-earned rest from 
Elsie. She returned to my house a week after Guy 
sailed. She pretended to Clara that she was lonely ; 
I am convinced that she was too lazy to look after her- 
self and a big establishment. 

Three months did I give for the engagement to 
mature? It was three months after her wedding that 
Elsie came back ; and the effect on Clara, Bonchurch 
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and the house generally was seismic. During the 
Kendricks’ honeymoon, Clara and Bonchurch were 
meeting daily : he explained to her—and to me—that 
she must be finding things rather flat with Elsie gone 
and that he would like to “ take her out of herself ”’. 
Poor Clara was so little used to attention of this kind 
that she hardly knew how to accept it ; but I chose to 
fancy, from the way they met and talked and looked 
at each other, that they had grafted on to their former 
friendship the sympathy born of a common experience 
and a common hunger. One night, at the club, Bon- 
church expatiated on the civil service, lamenting that 
it gave a man no opportunity of making money ; one 
had to think twice, he told me, before one married. 
As I could guess his trend of thought, I refrained from 
hinting that he had already thought twice and was 
now clearly thinking for the third time. 

Then Elsie came back. I hardly know how to des- 
cribe her reception. Clara embraced her as though she 
had been a little boy coming home for the first time 
from school: a school made up of snares and pitfalls, 
from which no little boy could reasonably be expected 
to return, at any rate with a particle of devotion or even 
remembrance of his adoring mother. Bonchurch looked 
as though he had wakened from a nightmare in which 
Elsie had died. I cannot say what they expected 
marriage would do to her; but in the relief and joy 
of having her back they forgot their loss, their unhappi- 
ness, their fixed melancholy. They forgot themselves. 

And they forgot each other. In general, I think 
rather poorly of Bonchurch as an unstable creature 
who could not make up his mind and would not let his 
heart make it up for him ; at this time, however, I do 
not feel that he was more to blame than Clara. They 
were equally sincere and equally romantic. Had he 
been a jealous lover instead of a fellow-worshipper, he 
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might fairly have complained that Clara neglected him 
for Elsie. And consequently or independently—I cannot 
say which—he began to neglect Clara. By giving 
Elsie her cue, ‘they saved her the trouble of playing a 
part : she was lonely and miserable without Guy. They 
told her that 80 often that she must almost have 
believed it, though I am convinced that she lost all 
interest in him from the moment they became engaged. 
Lonely and miserable; and they must comfort her. 
Any one who is acquainted with Herbert Bonchurch and 
the aching void that should be filled with his sense of 
humour will be the less incredulous when I say he told 
me that things must be “ rather flat’ for Elsie with Guy 
gone. He was giving her dinner somewhere, because it 
was necessary that she should be “ taken out of her- 
self.’ 

How far did he deceive himself with talk of this 
kind ? How far did he impose on Clara? Solong as 
Elsie whimpered about being lonely, he could pretend 
that he was labouring unselfishly in a common cause ; 
now that she was married, there could not—strictly— 
be any rivalry between the sisters ; and, when a man is 
enjoying himself thoroughly, he ceases to care what 
other people say or think. Technically there was no 
offence to propriety: Elsie had neither the wish nor 
the courage to compromise herself; and, if I had 
asked Bonchurch whether he was in love with her, I 
think he would have told me in the best of faith that he 
was not. If I had been cruel enough toask Clara her 
opinion . . 

She at least must have given a different answer. As 
Bonchurch committed himself more and more deeply, 
she withdrew more and more from the new intimacy 
that they had erected on the day of Elsie’s wedding. 
Never by word or look, by sudden coldness or con- 
fession of despair, did she convey a reproach. He 
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was amusing Elsie, “taking her out of herself”, as 
he had amused her when he first came to the house and 
so abruptly transferred his affections. Did habit 
make this second shock easier to bear? Did it make 
her feel that life was too hard a game with such an 
opponent as Elsie and such a partner as Bonchurch ? 
Idonotknow. Whatever Clara felt or thought she kept 
to herself. The understanding eyes were as steady 
as ever, the grave smile as sweet, the voice as gentle. . . 

I wondered at the time, I still wonder, whether I 
should have done anything. Fortunately for me, the 
problem was solved by Guy, who cabled to say that 
he was on his way home. Elsie scuttled away to get 
the house ready for him ; Clara went to help her; and 
Bonchurch found this a good occasion for taking a 
little leave. It is inadvisable to follow certain habits 
too faithfully: his unconcealed attitude of devotion 
to Elsie kept him from repeating the wedding-day scene ; 
and he drifted away till some one should tell him that 
he might come back. Cruising by himself about the 
Mediterranean, he may at last have wondered whether 
he had behaved well to Clara in either of his desertions ; 
the fustian about “taking” Elsie “out of herself” 
may have seemed unconvincing even to him. I 
remember that his letters at this time—to Clara and to 
me—betrayed a guilty conscience ; he was not asking 
to be forgiven or taken back; he would, in effect, 
be content if we did not write him down a cad. 

I was feeling, by this time, that I should welcome a 
rest from Master Bonchurch; and I gave him no 
encouragement. People tell you that, when a woman 
has been in love with a man, she may adore him or 
loathe him, but she never becomes wholly indifferent 
to him. Clara, I knew, had been in love with this 
romantic, sentimental fellow; and I thought she 
must be the one to decide. If she chose to meet him, 
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if she refrained from tempting him to a third deser- 
tion by her own idolatry of Elsie, I should raise no 
objection to his coming. After all, though her devo- 
tion to the worthless little sister was a beautiful thing 
to watch, she.was, if anything, more remote from 
reality than Bonchurch. 

To his credit be it said, I believe he now made a 
serious effort to cut Elsie out of his life. When 
Guy disappeared again—after six weeks to collect 
equipment for another expedition—, his lonely and 
miserable wife tried to repeat her earlier tactics. She 
billetted herself on me, she wept on Clara’s neck and 
she whistled for Bonchurch. To her amazement—lI 
think, to the amazement of us all—, he did not respond ; 
and for some months I watched a comedy that might 
have turned at any moment to something far graver. 
Bonchurch and Clara were meeting very often; and 
Elsie knew or guessed. One well-judged sneer would 
have separated them ; one spiteful phrase would have 
killed Clara’s love for Elsie . . . and perhaps Clara 
with it. Thank Heavens, Elsie restrained herself. 
She had whistled once; and no man was worth the 
effort of a second puff. So we continued, mumming on 
the crest of a volcano and wondering helplessly what 
could intervene to end the farce before the next erup- 
tion. You may judge of the change my feelings had 
undergone when I tell you my heart leapt as Bonchurch 
buttonholed me at the club and sounded me about 
Clara. 

I told him that I was not in her confidence and that, 
if he wanted her opinion of him, he had better ask for 
it. My own I forebore to give; indeed, I could not 
have defined it precisely when I found him honestly 
resisting temptation and trying to shake off an obses- 
sion. He asked me rather sheepishly if he was still 
welcome. I told him to lunch with us next day: only 
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a family-party, I said; Elsie would be there (if he was 
cured, I felt he must prove it) and Clara and myself; 
no ceremony. 

We were waiting for him when the telegram arrived. 
There was no time to put him off, even if we had 
thought of it. And nobody did. Nobody thought very 
much of anything. I remember saying: “‘ There’s 
no answer.” I remember Elsie, holding out her hand 
to get the telegram back. And I remember Clara’s head 
against my knees as she fainted. 

Guy was dead. Whether he went down with fever 
or whether he was attacked by Indians we do not know 
yet. He had come back to Jamestown and had died 
in hospital. I should be insincere if I pretended that 
his death was more than a shock to me: I knew him 
very slightly, he was at such pains to keep every one at 
arm’s length that I could feel no more personal loss 
than if a chance acquaintance at the club had been 
killed in a distant earthquake. A shock, of course ; 
but I had no time to measure it. I was expecting 
something—I do not know what: some rent in her 
crust of indifference—from Elsie ; and it was a greater 
shock when I found that she was only startled. So she 
had not cared after all; when once she had succeeded 
in the one effort that sheever made against any man . . 
The second shock was driven out by the third: it was 
Clara who fainted. Perhaps it was the dreadfulness of 
sudden death seven thousand miles away; perhaps 
she had really been fond of Guy; most probably it 
was a mortal fear for Elsie. Only Clara knows ; 
and she is not likely to tell. 

I carried her upstairs and left Elsie to look after her 
while I explained things to Bonchurch. He tried to 
rush away, but I thought he might be useful if we 
wanted to make enquiries through the Colonial Office. 
He was overwhelmed, refusing to believe me and 
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demanding the telegram, as though I had misread it. 
I thought the better of him for his emotion: there 
was something genuine under all his make-believe. 

“ Elsie ! Oh, poor child, poor child!,” he kept 
whispering. . 

Half-way thrdugh luncheon, Clara came in. She had 
recovered her composure and was being very sensible 
and efficient. Elsie needed food; she must keep her 
strength up. We prepared a little meal; and, when 
Clara had taken it upstairs, she returned and began her 
own luncheon while Bonchurch and I looked on in silence. 
It was a cruel irony that had sent him on this of all 
days to make amends for his desertion. All we could 
do was to harrow ourselves by discovering new depths 
to the tragedy. 

“ Two years, almost to the hour, since they married,” 
one of us said. 

“At heriaget io2." 

“ They were only together for about six months.” 

“T never thought poor old Guy could be killed.” 

“What a time to look forward to! Of course she’s 
not too old to marry again.” . 

‘I cannot remember who contributed this ray of hope, 
but I know that we all paused to consider it. Hitherto 
we had been thinking aloud, rather than talking ; but 
we seemed to feel that it was no longer safe to think 
aloud. We had confined ourselves to thinking about 
Guy and Elsie; but we seemed now to realize that 
their fate involved others’. Bonchurch brought the 
silence to an end by saying that he had better leave us ; 
if he could render any assistance, we must tell him, 
but on a day like this we did not want outsiders. He 
had evidently recollected of a sudden why he was 
there. I recollected too; and so did Clara. He was 
frowning ; and I chose to think he was saying that 

poor old Guy” might ssa have chosen another 
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day instead of making him go through this ordeal 
twice. 

“That unhappy child . . . Theconventional phrases 
are so hackneyed . . .”” he began. 

Then, as he took an uncertain step towards the 
door, I wondered if he was repeating that Elsie was not 
too old, of course, to marry again. I remembered him 
at the wedding, stoicly forcing himself to look on while 
Elsie was taken away for ever: dramatizing himself 
to the last ounce of his being. I remembered her 
return, when he pretended that her loss was only a bad 
dream : sentimentalizing himself. To impute a wrong 
motive is the sin for which there is no forgiveness ; 
but I take the risk of saying that, as Bonchurch faltered, 
he was seeing for the first time that no one stood between 
Elsie and him. Reality at last: the reality of naked, 
unabashed hunger. No one between them ! 

Except Clara. For a moment, to his credit, he 
could not look her in the eyes, though he knew that 
she was watching him for a sign. As he edged nearer 
to the door, I saw a smile flicker in her eyes; he was 
running away: and she would let him go. It was 
her fate that Elsie should interpose herself between 
them at every eleventh-hour. 

‘ T’ll ask her if she’d care to see you before you go,” 
said Clara. 

Bonchurch started as though she were handing him a 
knife to kill her. 

“IT shouldn’t know what to say! I couldn't,” he 
answered in terror. 

‘Not if she wants you? If it would help her?” 

I thought at first that she was mocking him. Then 
I realized that she was making her supreme sacrifice 
for Elsie and for him. As he drew back, she took his 
arm ; and I heard her whisper : “ I know it’s not easy.” 
The tone said more than the words and shewed him 
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that she had read every thought as it came to birth in 
his brain; she understood and would give him all her 
help and encouragement if only he would not run 
away and demean:himself in her eyes. I had always 
known that Clara would cheerfully give her life for 
Elsie ; but, in handing Bonchurch over to her, she was 
giving away hope, which was more than herlife. She 
overwhelmed him and paralysed his will. She para- 
lysed mine ; and, though I stood up to intervene and 
give them time, I found myself meekly following her 
upstairs. 

At Elsie’s door we all stopped, while Clara knocked 
and explained that Bonchurch wanted ‘to know if he 
could be of any assistance. 

“T don’t think so,’’answered a listless voice. 

“ He’s here, if you care to see him,” said Clara. 

There was no answer ; and she stole in, leaving the 
door ajar. I heard a slight clatter of crockery and a 
quick step as Elsie crossed the room. Though we 
could not see her, the mirror of the wardrobe reflected 
her movements as she made herself tidy. After patting 
her hair, she picked up a lip-stick and laid it down again, 
as though deciding that there was no time to use it ; 
a powder-puff lay handy, and she dabbed herself gener- 
ously, as—I am convinced—she would dab herself if 
the Day of Judgement were announced. I thought 
this titivation rather unnecessary; but I waited 
pene, supposing that it was second nature to 

er. 

Not so Bonchurch. A long succession of shocks had 
deranged his sense of proportion. He had lost his 
best friend; the woman he had always wanted to 
marry was desolate; he had come to comfort her. 
Perhaps . . . Whocouldsay? Perhaps . . . When she 
should have been red-eyed with grief, she was lunching 
calmly ; and, when she should have been thinking of 
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her dead husband, she was powdering her nose to make 
herself alluring for another man. 

“I’m sorry to keep you waiting, Bertie,” called 
Elsie with suitable melancholy. 

Bonchurch, however, was gone. I did not see him 
leave my side; but, when I went downstairs, he was 
sitting huddled in the dining-room with his head pressed 
between his hands. 

“TIT... I couldn’t face it,” he stammered. 

“T don’t understand,” I said, though in truth I 
believe I understood more than he did. 

“T’d better be going,” he said, standing up. “I 
came here, as you know... Clara. J wanted to 
tell her 

“What did you want to tell me?”’ We looked up 
to find Clara standing in the open doorway. “ Elsie’s 
ready now. Why did you come down ? ”’ 

The “ animal at bay ’’ is an overworked figure ; but 
I can think of none that so well describes Bonchurch 
at that moment. He moved like an epileptic and 
stuttered like a drunken man. Clara took his arm 
and pressed him into a chair. 

“Did you see the telegram ?,” sheasked. “It was 
quite peaceful. As for Elsie, I don’t see how she could 
expect Guy to die in his bed. She must have known 
that when she married him. [’ll tell her you’ll come and 
see her to-morrow.” 

“Oh, not that!” Bonchurch groaned. 

And then, in some way, he got himself out of the 
room; the next thing I knew was that the front door 
had slammed and Clara was looking at me in amaze- 
ment. I explained the position as I saw it; and she 
was furious at the implied injustice to Elsie. A powder- 
puff! To let that play a part in one’s destiny! Would 
he have thought her heartless if she’d dried her tears ? 
There was no difference. Common decency... . 
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I pointed out one difference: there were no tears 
to dry. I should not have minded—yes, I was siding 
with Bonchurch now: it may be a narrow, masculine 
point of view, but I shared it—, I should not have 
minded her refusing to see him because she had red 
eyes, I minded the frame of mind that compelled her 
to make herself not only not unattractive but positively 
attractive. Rather a subtile difference. I tried to 
make it clear, but I am by no means sure that I suc- 
ceeded. 

I am almost sure that I failed: otherwise, Clara 
would not have handed on my fumbling explanation 
to Elsie. It was a distinction that Elsie understood 
perfectly. And, with it, she understood the impres- 
siorm which she had left on our minds. I did not know 
at the time that Clara had spoken to her ; but I guessed 
she had when Elsie told me that she must go and 
attend to things at home. In saying good-bye to me, 
she was clearly saying good-bye to the life she had 
known since she was about twelve. When my house- 
keeper spoke of Mrs. Kendrick’s next visit, I was 
tempted to say: “ My good Mrs. Ferguson, she will 
not come again after what Miss Clara said to her and I 
said to Miss Clara and Mr. Bonchurch said to me.” . . 

So I suggested that the powder-puff should be 
burned. Intrinsically it was worthless ; and, to Elsie, 
its associations must have been mortifying. 
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A MISTER BLENKINSOP, A DIARIST 


A THOUSAND people know how Blenkinsop left this 
world, for one who can say how he entered it. I 
was myself with him when he died ; and anybody who 
chanced to read my brief obituary in the Morning Times 
may recollect that he fell to one of our many recent 
epidemics of septic influenza. To his friends I was 
able to add that he died apparently without pain, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, and that his body was tobe 
cremated at Golders Green. He was unmarried; and, 
so far as I could make out, he had no near relations. 

This, doubtless, accounted for his choosing me to be 
his sole executor, for our intimacy had never reached 
the plane of friendship. When the editor of the 
Morning Times telephoned to me as “ Mr. Blenkin- 
sop’s oldest friend ”’, I had to say that I knew very little 
of the man, though I had been acquainted with him for 
several years. How many I then tried to calculate. 
My life in London might be divided into a pre-Blenkin- 
sop period, an early Blenkinsop period and a period 
when London—and my small share in its life—seemed 
to be swamped by Blenkinsop. The first phase, I 
believe, must have ended with the outbreak of war 
I have no recollection of Blenkinsop in peace) ; then, 
in the chaos of 1916 and 1917, one became conscious 
of him as a recurrent figure in the transient army 
of new discoveries who devastated the luncheon-tables 
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of London. Finally, when the great little men of the 
war were found to be the great big social indiscretions, 
Blenkinsop stayed rooted to his eminence, dominating 
the armistice. _. It would have been absurd then to ask 
who he was or what he did: Mr. Blenkinsop was, well, 
he was Mr. Blenkinsop. He had even lived down the 
patent absurdity of his name. 

I trust I am defaming no puissant, honour-laden 
family in saying that ‘‘ Blenkinsop”’ always, in my 
hearing, has a tinkle of absurdity. I have met no 
one else of the name; but it was given by Bernard 
Shaw, I remember, to the one humble, sickly, ineffectual 
practitioner in The Doctor's Dilemma. And, when 
some forgotten hostess at a forgotten party said: 
“You know Mr. Blenkinsop?,” I looked eagerly at 
the limp and breathless person before me to see if the 
absurdity of the name had induced a humble, ineffec- 
tual absurdity to the man who bore it. I thought it 
had. When I moved to his deserted side at the end 
of dinner, he thanked me with his eyes, like a dog, and 
interrogated me in an awful whisper about our fellow- 
guests. Later, we shared a taxi home; and, in ex- 
panding, he fixed the impression of absurdity which 
his appearance and early conversation had already left 
on my judgement. A sensible man, who has been born 
with few relations and no acquaintances, does not 
devote his life to cultivating people whose names are 
in the public eye; but, in the sly confidences of this 
first meeting, Blenkinsop revealed that he would race 
twenty miles to meet a rural dean. ‘‘ Do you know 
X— ?,” he would ask. ‘“‘Ah!” (Here he rubbed his 
hands). ‘“‘ There’samantomeet. Or Y? I’dgiveagreat 
dealto meethim.” If I choose my symbols from the end 
of the alphabet, that is because Blenkinsop dragged me 
through it so remorselessly. He did not confine him- 
self to the rich or highly-born: I was to find, as I 
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came to know him better, that authors, politicians, 
actors and soldiers were all fair sport; and once, I 
remember, he murmured carelessly : ‘‘ Did you see the 
man I nodded to? That's the fellow who walked 
from Cairo to the Cape and wrote a book aboutit.” ... 

This, in the later years of our acquaintance, I bore 
with the sullen resignation of one who has been 
appointed executor, against his inclinations, to a man 
for whom he entertains no regard. How it came about 
I do not profess to remember. Either he drugged me 
and extorted a promise before I came to; or he 
appealed to the weaker side of my intelligence during 
one of his frequent illnesses. I always looked on 
Blenkinsop as one whose days were numbered ; and, 
though the prospect of his early dissolution left me 
undismayed, I stood aghast at my folly in surrendering 
the right to drop him at will. Now I could not be 
harsh to him even when he invaded my preserves and 
said: ‘‘ You know Smith, don’t you? The new 
sculptor ? I wish you’d introduce me!” I felt that 
this was no part of an executor’s duties; but Blenkinsop 
would take no refusal. I introduced him a dozen times, 
I should say ; partly because I disliked Smith, partly 
because five out of any ten people who met Blenkin- 
sop forgot him within the hour. The other five remem- 
bered him vindictively as a bore and a snob. 

More than this could hardly be remembered, for more 
than this was not known. In a sea of negatives the 
one positive, projecting tangibly, was that he was 
engaged—according to an unsupported rumour—asa 
volunteer ina war-department. This helps me to 1916 
as the time when his name and face first became 
familiar. Otherwise, he had no frame. Though his 
means were obviously comfortable, he entertained 
little ; and, though he attended all the first nights and 
private views, though he served on charity committees 
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and had himself assiduously written up by the press, 
I felt that this was only so much training for his life- 
work of collecting celebrities. What he was to do with 
them when he had collected them I have no idea, for 
Blenkinsop” contributed nothing. In the early days, 
when I was touched by his pathetic humility, I wanted 
to quote Oscar Wilde at him and say that he must amuse 
people, feed people or shock people. Then I saw the 
absurdity—for Blenkinsop—of the first and last courses ; 
at the same time I saw that he need not consider what 
to do with his celebrities until he had succeeded in 
collecting them. In fact, the lions refused to be 
tamed ; and the other lion-tamers, such as Mrs. Parkin 
and Lady Cramber, declined to regard him as a rival 
or indeed—to my detriment—as anything but “ your 
tiresome friend Mr. Blennerhassett, or whatever his 
name is’’. So the matter stood when I went abroad 
immediately after the war. 

And so I expected to find it on my return six months 
later. As politely as I could, but quite obstinately, I 
refused to believe the people who told me that Blen- 
kinsop was now one of the best-known men in London ; 
I hardly believed the evidence of my own eyes when, 
no~ longer courting, he revealed himself as courted. 
Whence came this transformation? Not, assuredly, 
from Blenkinsop, who was limp and silent as ever, 
with the same moist hands, the same sagging clothes. 
Of him more truly than of most, it could be said that 
success had not changed him; and I felt that he had 
in truth succeeded when Mrs. Ebbstone, most assiduous 
of social strivers, gave an immense party in his honour. 

“You must meet him,” she whispered in passing 
pe that she had herself first met him at my 

ouse. 

And, even before her party was in train, I had the 
felicity of being introduced by Mrs. Parkin to ‘‘ my 
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very dear friend Charles . .. Mr. Blenkinsop, you 
know.” 

“ Tell me about your friend,” I said. ‘‘ What does 
he do?’ 

“T don’t know that he does anything,” answered Mrs. 
Parkin, rather scornfully. “‘ But he knows everybody 
and goes everywhere. I hope—this is absolutely 
between ourselves—that he may be persuaded to 
publish a book. A man who’s met all the interesting 
people and heard all the gossip .. .” 

“ Haven’t we had rather too much of that kind of 
thing lately ?,’’ I asked a little wearily. 

“Wait until you see his diaries!,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Parkin enigmatically. 

A few weeks later I was told by Lady Cramber that 
Mrs. Parkin, as usual, was pretending greater inti- 
macy than she enjoyed. 

“Emily Parkin is playing up to him very hard,” she 
told me indignantly, “‘ because she hopes to be men- 
tioned in the diary. If she knew what a figure of fun 
she’d made of herself . . .” 

“T hope Blenkinsop is not going to be malicious,” 
I said. 

“Tt would do her a world of good to see what people 
really think of her,’’ answered Lady Cramber wrath- 
fully. ‘‘ And she’ll see it, I can assure you, when the 
diary’s published.” 

The antagonism between these two ladies obscured 
the new outline of Blenkinsop until Mrs. Ebbstone, with 
her unvarying air of deeper knowledge and finer 
discrimination, set the diary in perspective. 

“ Don’t believe all you hear,” she counselled. ‘‘ Emily 
Parkin has never seen a line of the book. No more has 
Grace Cramber. For the matter of that, no more have 
I. Mr. Blenkinsop is very discreet. He has to be, 
if you consider all the people he’s met and«all the 
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things he’s heard. He gave me a summary of certain 
passages: Sir William Robertson and the unified 
command, you know. There was nothing there that 
any one could take offence at, though of course he may 
have selected his passages. . . . I think it will be an 
extraordinarily interesting book on life in London for 
the last ten years or so. It’s the artistic, social, 
diplomatic, political scene. Every one who matiers 
will be there, . . . though perhaps not the pushful 
little people who would sell their souls for a line in the 
index. Mr. Blenkinsop is the new Greville and the 
new Pepys rolled into one.” 

“ And when will this appear ?,”’ I enquired. 

“ Ah, you must ask him,” said Mrs. Ebbstone. 

When I tackled Blenkinsop, he could give me no 
definite answer. The market was rather glutted with 
memoirs ; and he had not yet chosen his title, wavering 
between The Autobiography of Charles Blenkinsop and 
A Diary of the First World-Peace. 

I was less interested in the book, I will confess 
frankly, than in the means whereby Blenkinsop arrived 
at his material. The man who talks incessantly is 
commonly accounted a bore; but the man who never 
talks. does not necessarily prove a good listener. There 
is an intensity of silence that stifles confidences and 
smothers conversation ; this quality of silence I should 
have said was pre-eminently Blenkinsop’s. In the 
social scene of which Mrs. Ebbstone talked, I could 
picture, readily enough, an imposing army of politicians 
and diplomats and men of letters ; but, to judge from 
my experience of Blenkinsop in earlier days, I could 
only imagine them hesitating, faltering and ultimately 
becoming tongue-tied as the shapeless form of the 
modern Greville-and-Pepys lurched into their midst. 
I had seen it with my own eyes six months before. 

And six months later I saw the transformation 
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completed. Blenkinsop himself was unchanged, but he 
had effected a revolution in the attitude which every one 
assumed towards him. We met at one of the Portroyal 
receptions ; and, as I had expected, Mrs. Parkin and 
Lady Cramber ran a neck-and-neck race to the fire- 
place where Blenkinsop was holding his court. They 
found, as no doubt they also had expected, that Mrs. 
Ebbstone was ahead of them, but priority mattered 
less than inclusion. Blenkinsop was taking them in 
with his dull, myopic eyes. He greeted each one with 
an awkward: “Ah, Lady Cramber”’, “Ah, Mrs. 
Parkin’; and, if for a moment his saturated brain 
seemed to clog, it was only fora moment. I was told 
that he was more than a match for any American in 
catching and remembering names. If indeed he 
recorded all the people he met that night, the Parkins 
and Crambers could be sure of their place in the index. 
And that alone seemed to interest them, I felt, as they 
broke away from the roll-call and sought out their 
older friends. 

I amused myself by fancying how Blenkinsop’s 
‘political scene’ would take form: ‘It was at this time,”’ 
I began impressively, “ that the Irish problem once more 
became acute. I recall a party at Portroyal House, when 
the leaders of all sections were gathered together for the 
first time. During dinner, Mr. Hastings was frankly 
challenged by Lady Ditchley to declare the policy of the 
government, ‘if,’ she added with the fearlessness which some- 
times embarrassed her friends but was always forgiven in 
virtue of her wit and charm, ‘ if—that ts to say—ministers 
have a policy.’ At the time Mr. Hastings only laughed ; 
but later, as I was talking to Mrs. Parkin in the famous 
ved drawing-room, he joined us with the words : ‘ If only 
Jane Ditchley can wait till to-morrow, The Times will 
shew her whether the government has a policy or not.’ 

“I cannot describe, still less can I commumcate, the 
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thrill which his words sent through me! We all knew that 
the cabinet had been sitting continuously for five hours ; 
but no one liked to-ask for details until Mrs. Ebbstone 
cried out: .‘ Oh; I can’t wait till to-morrow! Do tell us 
now |’ es 

“Then, at last, the answer to a problem which had 
baffled British statesmanship since the landing of Strong- 
bow...” 

I stopped at that point because I was not satisfied 
with the style. It was not Greville; it was certainly 
not Pepys. And I must not make Blenkinsop say that 
he was “talking to Mrs. Parkin in the famous red 
drawing-room”’. “ Listening’’, perhaps, though hardly 
‘any one ever listened to her. “ Being talked to”’, 
though clumsy, was more accurate. And these people 
were talking to him with an eagerness that made my 
head ache in sympathy. William Hastings seemed 
almost to be defending himself, though with voice and 
manner that exuded conciliation. ‘‘ Now, Mr. Blen- 
kinsop,” I heard, ‘‘ you at least don’t imagine that 
we've done nothing because we didn’t know what to 


do.” . . . Blenkinsop smiled down on him, rocking 
gently from heel to toe, and said ‘“‘ We-ell?”’ An 
enigmatic smile (soon every one was saying: “‘ You 


know the way Blenkinsop smiles and says “ we-ell”’ ?) ; 
an interrogative “ We-ell’’, encouraging the victim to 
commit himself yet farther. That smile, that intona- 
tion (said those who did not know Blenkinsop) might 
mean anything; they meant (said I, who knew 
Blenkinsop) nothing. They were a mask for 
shyness, a device for making other people do the 
talking ; but I only said this to myself. Having damned 
Blenkinsop as a bore, I began to doubt the justice of my 
condemnation. These others found something that 
I had missed in his society. Was the fault in me? 
Though the majority had been on my side six months 
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before, when the great Blenkinsop was my “ tiresome 
friend Blennerhassett or whatever his name is”, I 
stood now in a minority of one. I could not believe 
that a man like Hastings could really be hypnotized 
by a smile which I thought more vacuous than enig- 
matic, by a hesitating’ ‘“‘ we-ell’”’ which—to my 
hearing—meant only that Blenkinsop did not know 
how to go on. 

And yet, though I could hardly believe my own 
ears or eyes, I saw Hastings cordially gripping his 
hand, winningly murmuring : 

“So, if you want a complete picture of the times, 
you must study them a little bit from our point of 
view.” . .. 

That night, for the second time, as I gave Blenkinsop 
a lift to his home, I asked how the book was getting 
on and when we might expect to see it published. 

“T’m in no hurry,” he told me. “I enjoy the work 
for its own sake; I like meeting people and hearing 
the inside history of everything.” A long silence fell 
between us while he lived again through the triumphs 
of that evening. ‘‘ Looking back on my life I find it 
amazingly interesting,’ he murmured ; ‘“‘ and I suppose 
you may say I’ve not been wholly unsuccessful. I’m 
not writing for money: if I do publish anything, I shall 
devote the proceeds to charity. And I’m not going 
to sell myself into slavery with a publisher: my health 
is too uncertain.” 

Social success exacts its penalty; and already I 
thought that Blenkinsop was feeling the strain of all 
the hospitality that was forced upon him. I lost sight 
of him, I remember, for some months after this night ; 
but, on my return to London, Mrs. Parkin told me that 
he was seriously ill. She also asked me, as his executor, 
whether there was any truth in the report that the diary 
was to be deposited in the British Museum for fifty years. 
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I was by now in the mood when a man believes every- 
thing or nothing with equal facility. During my 
absence abroad I had read that one book of memoirs 
had made its author’s fortune and that another had 
caused its less favoured begetter to dine by himself 
somewhat more often than before. I was prepared to 
hear that some publisher had invited Blenkinsop to 
name his own terms; I was equally prepared for Mrs. 
Parkin’s hint that the diaries could not be published 
in the life-time of any one mentioned in them. 

“So long as I’m not required to edit them after his 
death . . .”’ I began. 

‘“ But he has a duty which he is deliberately shirk- 
ing!,” cried Mrs. Parkin with unusual warmth. 
“ Pegple have entrusted their reputations to his keeping. 
Again and again our biggest men have confided in him, 
believing implicitly that he would get them justice . 
at least with posterity. William Hastings lunched 
with me the day after he’d had to leave the cabinet 
over the Irish Bill. I tried to sympathize; but he 
would only say it was all in the day’s work. ‘ The 
gutter-press seems very bitter,’ he laughed, ‘ but it’s 
very ill-informed. When the private diaries and 
memoirs of these days come to be published .. .’ 
And he mentioned Mr. Blenkinsop by name.” 

I felt that, if I were concerned for what posterity 
might think of my reputation, I would entrust it to a 
more eloquent champion than the inarticulate Blenkin- 
sop. I said nothing, however, because Mrs. Parkin was 
trying to use me as a stick to beat my “too provoking 
friend ”’. 

‘“ See what you can do !,” she begged. 

“TI see what I can find out,” I promised. 

A day or two later I ascertained that the British 
Museum report was unfounded ; but the first rumour 
was followed by another and I heard that the diary 
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was to be presented to the National Hospital. At 
once there was almost an unseemly scramble among 
a hundred and one different charities to secure at least 
a part of the proceeds; and at a time when Blen- 
kinsop should have been left in peace he was per- 
secuted to join the committee of every charitable 
institution that had ever heard of him. The pressure 
exerted was not always fair; and I was told that if 
he would give a verbal promise of the diary to one 
institution his name would appear in the next honours 
list. I called on him while the savour of this invita 
tion was still sweet on hislips. Henceforward, if he chose 
to accept it, other men—of greater obscurity—would 
whisper excitedly : “‘ You saw the man I nodded to? 
Sir Charles Blenkinsop.” ... As I came into the 
bedroom, the great diarist was smiling foolishly to 
himself ; then the intoxication ebbed out of him, and 
he told me that he was a sick man, that he wished people 
would leave him alone and that he was not to be 
bought, not to be bribed. 

It was easier to make the boast than to abide by 
it; and, as soon as Blenkinsop resumed his life of 
gaiety, Mrs. Ebbstone told me in confidence that he had 
signed a contract with a well-known publisher. 

“He says it’s for charity,” she added, “ but, if he 
puts everything in, charity will be rather strained. 
I wonder if he'll dare to print the story of Emily Parkin 
and the bogus Russian grand-duke. He was present, 
you know.” 

The excitement among Blenkinsop’s myriad new 
friends can hardly be described, though Lady Cramber’s 
face fell when she learned that the book would not 
appear for twelve months. There was almost a 
public thanksgiving when Mrs. Parkin announced that 
extracts from the diary were to be published in a 


Sunday newspaper. 
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“I wonder what he’s said about us all,” she mur- 
mured ; and the wonder was echoed with eagerness or 
apprehension by every one who expected to find his 
name mentioned. 

Though I hoped to be let off lightly, I asked Blenkin- 
sop to let me see the manuscript before he began to 
publish it. The writer of a diary enjoys a terrible 
power over all whom he may choose to pillory or praise ; 
no one who compared the old Blenkinsop with the 
new could doubt that he was no more interesting than 
in the days of his obscurity ; but he had achieved a 
unique position as the chronicler of modern society 
and an influence out of proportion to his deserts. Did 
he, I wondered, realize that, unless he shewed enough 
discretion to make the book insipid, his position would 
be lost in a day ? 

“At present you are welcomed everywhere,” 1 wrote ; 
“you won't like it if you spend the rest of your life 
dining alone.” 

“Tt would be pleasant as a change,’ he answered. 
“Tm in bed again. The strains too much for me.’ 

A week later he was dead. Though I had never 
professed to care for him, I was a little shocked by the 
uttet indifference of all the men and women who had 
fawned on him until a week before. Mrs. Parkin, Lady 
Cramber—even Mrs. Ebbstone, of whom I expected 
better things—forgot the man and remembered only 
the diary. What had he written? Was it still to be 
published ? I noticed more apprehension and less 
eagerness. Wherever he was now, Blenkinsop was 
beyond frowns and smiles. August invitations could 
not win his mercy; a public rebuff was powerless to 
temper his malice. Literary executors, I heard, were, 
as a rule, only concerned to avoid the grosser forms of 
libel; they did not worry their heads over taste or 
discretion. 
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Before long there was a small-scale panic. 

It was Lady Cramber who approached me at last, 
as spokesman for the rest. Could I not, as Blenkinsop’s 
executor, stop publication? Books of this kind 
caused so much pain and did so much harm... . 

“Books of what kind ?,” I asked. ‘‘ I’ve not read 
the thing yet.” 

“You can guess what it’s like,’’ she answered. 
“ That high-falutin’ nonsense about ‘the social and 
political scene ’ is only an excuse for collecting all the 
gossip you dare print about people who—through no 
fault of their own—/appen to be in the public eye. 
Men like this Blenkinsop make social life impossible. 
Promise me you'll stop the thing!” 

I could not answer until I knew what arrangements 
had been made with the publisher; and, though 
the rest of Blenkinsop’s affairs were in good order, I 
could not discover any papers on this subject, for 
Blenkinsop—it appeared—had kept no diary. 

Whether to tell Lady Cramber I have not yet 
decided. 
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WE were talking about the effect of the war on imagina- 
tive literature ; and Guy Laxton took advantage of a 
pause to ask me my opinion as a fairly catholic reader. 

“T’m not so catholic as I used to be or as you think 
me,’ I had to confess. ‘“‘ When I meet the phrase 
‘ And then the war came’, 1 take up another book. The 
war has been made to solve all the difficulties and to 
reconcile all the incongruities of writers who are too 
lazy to see the people they’re professing to create. 
Now, the war was a shock for all of us, but it didn’t 
change our natures. When your novelist tries to turn 
his grasshoppers into ants and his butterflies into 
bees, I expect the worst.” 

“And you always get it,” said Claire. ‘‘ All the 
same, I adore books that begin with a dope-party on the 
last day of July 1914. I know that the heroine will 
be the irresponsible and irresistible Lady Cressida and 
that every one will call her ‘Bubbles’. I know thata . 
lean, grizzled instructor from the Staff College will 
drift in sooner or later to say that, if it’s man’s work 
these boys want, he can give it them. I know that all 
the boys will make good and that Bubbles will be 
engaged to them all at thesame,time. It’s a formula ; 
and I know it by heart.” 

“J wonder you trouble to read the book,” I said. 
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“T don’t,” Claire answered. ‘“‘ I agree with you that 
the war made no permanent change; and I say we’re 
still too near it to get the temporary changes into per- 
spective. ‘Therefore I should like to see an edict that 
stories written>conversions effected and marriages con- 
tracted under the influence of the war should be 
declared null and void.” 

In the interval which she allowed us for considering 
her proposal, I looked across at Guy, but he was not 
listening to us 

“ Your own marriage .. .” I began. 

“ Took place during the war,’’ she interrupted, “ but 
the war didn’t influence me. How could it? You'd 
want more than a war to make me lose my head; and 
Dingo wasn’t even under fire.”’ 

“ Except for occasional air-raids,” said Guy. ‘‘ Why 
the mildest man in Europe should be called after a 
wild Australian dog...” 

“Oh, if you count air-raids !,” cried Claire in high 
scorn. 

“Tve known an air-raid,”’ I said slowly, ‘“ that 
effected a conversion and caused a marriage to be 
contracted.” 

“You'd better write a story about it,” Claire sug- 
gested ; and I noticed with interest that her cheeks 
ee become suddenly pink. ‘Is any one coming to 

e t ” 

“We'll follow,” I promised, “‘as soon as I’ve told 
Guy the story. “If he likes to use it...” 

“He wouldn’t understand,” said Claire, half to 
herself. 

“You know it, then? ” 

“Why should I call him Dingo, otherwise? He 
doesn’t often lose his temper with me, bless him; 
but when he does... .!” 
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It must have been late in 1917 or early in 1918 that I 
had my one experience of being caught by an air-raid. 
And, having used the word ‘ caught’, I am conscious 
that I have misused it : as the party took place in my 
own house, it was my guests who were caught. I had 
an hour more of their society than I had expected ; I 
wasted a good deal of time and temper at the telephone ; 
and I volunteered to hunt for taxis or to find beds for 
my party, whichever any one preferred. That was 
the only visible disturbance that the raid caused. 
Guy and Claire had dined with me a score of times ; 
in the ordinary way, he used to see her home at about 
eleven o’clock ; on this occasion he was preparing to 
take his leave when my old butler warned him that a 
raid was expected. I then ordained that they must 
stop with me till I had at least procured them a taxi. 
It all seemed natural enough; I could not imagine 
why they resisted my suggestion so stubbornly. 

“Oh, honestly, I don’t mind walking!,”’ pleaded Claire. 
“It’s only a step from here to Manchester Square.” 

“ You won’t get a taxi when once the warning’s gone 
out,” Guy toldme. “ Wereally ought to have started 
sooner. Amanat theclub said that all special constables 
have been ordered to stand by. With luck, though, 
we can get home even now before the fun begins.”’ 

“T’m not going to give in yet,” I answered. It was 
easy enough for them to say that they did not mind 
walking ; but, as Claire lived due north of Charles 
Street and Guy due south, I foresaw that he would 
spend a considerable part of the night walking between 
Manchester Square and Buckingham Gate. “Let's 
have the directory again.” 

“ You've tried every rank in London,” Guy grumbled 
in a voice even more tired than his normal, as he 
wandered aimlessly round the library with a tumbler 
in one hand, a cigar in the other. 
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‘‘T’ll have one more shot,” I said. ‘“‘ And, if that 
fails, I'll go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel taxis to come in. Give Claire a drink and put 
some moreé-coal on the fire.” 

With that, I went out into the hall and threw myself 
on the mercy of a considerate supervisor who promised 
to take the cab-ranks of London in turn till she had 
found me what I wanted. My pertinacity, I am afraid, 
was not altogether pleasing to my guests, who agreed 
behind my back—and in ignorance that the library- 
door was ajar—that they wished I would not fuss so 
much. On no account, I learned, was I to be allowed 
to look for a taxi in the street; and they would 
humour me for a quarter of an hour and no more, 
because I was “a kind old thing ”’. 

“ Dear God, what a night !,” Claire sighed. ‘‘ Will 
it ever end?” 

“T’ve exhausted my ingenuity to get you away,” 
Guy answered. 

“Ghastly, ghastly, ghastly!,” Claire broke out 
passionately. 

A wider social experience than I possess would be 
required to solve the problem what a host should do 
when he overhears inadvertently his modest efforts at 
hospitality dismissed as ‘ ghastly’. If I shut the door, 
I should shew that I had caught what was not in- 
tended for my ears; if I left it open, I might receive 
a second dose of my young friends’ refreshing candour ; 
and neither shutting it nor leaving it open helped me 
to understand why this night, which I personally had 
enjoyed, should be so interminably boring to my friends. 
Like every one else in the fourth year of the war, all 
three of us were mentally and physically tired ; owing 
to food-restrictions, I supplied what I could rather 
than what I would ; and the service of superannuated 
veterans coaxed back to take the place of their juniors 
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left something to be desired. I assert, however, that 
everything was the best obtainable in war-time: I 
assert, further, that both Claire and Guy had enjoyed 
whatever was offered them. I do not recall that my 
attempts at conversation were more fatiguing than 
usual ; and, though I realized that the young people 
would no doubt have preferred to be by themselves, 
they had accepted the liability of my presence when 
they accepted my invitation. Whatever the perfect 
host should have done, this imperfect creature was 
strongly tempted to call out: “Go on! Don’t bother 
about my feelings ! There may conceivably be more amus- 
ing ways of passing an evening than in watching you two 
staring into each other’s eyes, but that doesn’t matter.” . . . 

If they chose to think, Guy and Claire might have 
recollected that they met first at my house; they had 
always been glad enough to have a sanctuary where 
they were not under perpetual observation ; and, when- 
ever I suspected a hitch, I invited them to talk over 
their difficulties with me. This very dinner had been 
arranged to give them an opportunity of considering a 
premature report of their engagement. I did not 
know, when I invited them, that Guy had already asked 
her to make the announcement true; I did not know 
that Claire had taunted him with wanting to “‘ make an 
honest woman ”’ of her; and I did not know that they 
had parted for ever some eight-and-forty hours before 
they met at my table. Most of this I heard later ; 
some of it, however, I was to guess that night from the 
jagged words and sneering tones that reached me from 
the library. 

“‘ Thope you don’t think I arranged this,” I heard Guy 
saying. 

“Oh, no! You promised to avoid me; and I know 
how scrupulous you are. I think you’d be far more 
interesting and human if you did break your word 
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sometimes. I always feel that, the moment ‘ the right 
thing’ has been defined, you'll be found doing it. 
‘Here’s a mess!’ she mocked him. ‘ People saying 
I’m engaged tod Claire Grant. What can a man of 
honour do? ¥t’s a slight on her if I contradict the 
report. Damn it, I suppose I must marry her. I?’s 
the right thing.’ It must have been a wonderful relief 
when I refused your charity, Guy.” 

“JT thought we’d agreed not to discuss this.” 

‘We agreed not to meet; and I believe ‘ the right 
thing ’ would have been for you to march out of the 
house when you found me here. Frankly, Guy, wasn’t it 
arelief when I said‘ No’? Younever'dreamt I should 
dare to refuse such an offer: Guy Laxton, the great 
playwright ; a wonderful house in the country, a 
charming flat in Buckingham Gate, position, blue blood, 
money to burn. You may be sure I was tempted, but 
I was doing the right thing too. It didn’t seem fair to 
take advantage of your chivalry. As you’d never 
thought of marrying me till you chose to fancy you’d 
compromised me...” 

“ That’s not quite true,” Guy interrupted. 

“Tf you’d proposed a week earlier, I should have 
accepted you,” said Claire lightly. 

A long silence followed ; and I wondered what the 
perfect eavesdropper should do now. Though I could 
not see her I could imagine Claire’s expression from her 
tone. Because Guy had proposed to her in the wrong 
way, because he had not proposed sooner, because he 
was unassertive and worshipped her instead of stand- 
ing up to her like a man, because she had lost him and 
because she had probably cried herself sick for the 
last two days and nights, somebody had to be hurt. 
Conceivably she was ashamed of her words even as 
she spoke them; assuredly she would be ashamed 
next day when she recalled them; but I should drive 
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her away beyond hope of recovery if she knew that she 
had an unseen audience. 

I felt I could not break inon them ; and yet I was 
afraid to leave them alone. When a woman hurts the 
man she loves as Claire was hurting Guy, she must 
have been badly hurt herself. Soon she would say 
something that no man could forget ; but, if I cut her 
short before she had cleansed her heart of all its 
bitterness, she would save up something that no man 
would be able to forgive. I felt powerless; and, 
looking back after six years, I am still convinced that 
I was powerless. 

And yet, if I could have persuaded them both to 
listen, I believe I could have explained them to them- 
selves and to each other. I had known Claire since 
she was a child and had seen her perfecting her not very 
attractive rough-riding manner. It was a form of 
defence against people who might try to patronize 
her: vitality, good looks and a strong personality were 
insufficient protection in an age when a penniless girl 
was considered to be on sale for the highest bidder ; 
and, in her dread of putting herself under an obliga- 
tion or of seeming to exploit the people who exploited 
her, Claire frightened away those who would have 
befriended her without thinking of a reward. I 
could have given her a dozen reasons why the sensi- 
tive and diffident Guy Laxton had not proposed to her 
before: he had seen too many other men snubbed ; 
he dreaded the very taunt which she had used so cruelly, 
that he was trying to buy her with his ‘ wonderful 
house in the country ’, his ‘ charming flat in Bucking- 
ham Gate’, his ‘position’, his ‘blue blood’, his 
‘money to burn’. And Guy was never a match for 
any kind of rough-rider. 

I have only known him since he sprang into fame as 
a dramatist, but he has, in my hearing, traced his 
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disabling timidity back to his earliest days at school. 
Some slight valvular affection of the heart prevented 
him from playing games; and under the straitest 
tyranny of athletics he grew up a despised outcast. 
At Cambridge,~where he might have been taken on his 
merits, he had begun to look upon himself as a spiritual 
invalid; and I gather that he withdrew more and 
more into himself until the success of his first play 
forced him into prominence. This was the time when 
I first met him; and I can testify from personal know- 
ledge that, throughout his long triumph, he was 
thinking that people were making a most unnecessary 
fuss about him. When he was being lionized, his 
obsessing fear was that he would be found out in his 
true.character of an unredeemed bore. His vogue, no 
doubt, would in time have given him self-confidence, 
but---in the phrase to whichI have already taken 
exception—‘ then the war came’. Guy went the 
round of the recruiting-stations and was rejected of 
them all. I am glad to think that I found him some 
work in the War Office; but his rebuffs had plunged 
him back in his old diffidence and despair. He spoke 
of himself as being only half a man; and, though I was 
responsible for introducing him to Claire, I knew that 
he would never pluck up courage to propose unless she 
helped him. I might have known that Claire would 
rather die than give him help of this kind. 

“T promised I’d wait for a quarter of an hour,” I 
heard her say. ‘Is it up yet?” 

“Not quite,” Guy answered. “Claire, I’m sorry 
about this meeting. When he told me to come on 
from the office without dressing, I never dreamt any 
one else was being invited.” 

“It doesn’t matter, does it ?,” she asked, with an 
implacable loftiness that shewed her disbelief in his 
words. “ It’s bound to happen occasionally.” 
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“Unless you care to straighten things by a definite 
denial in the press. Grimshaw only invited us both so 
that we should have an additional opportunity of 
meeting. Well, our engagement was announced; 
therefore, it can be contradicted.” 

“TI don’t attach the importance you do to the 
press,” Claire yawned. “If you like...” 

“TJ can’t!,” he interrupted quickly. ‘‘ But I’ll do 
this: I’ll not accept any invitations from people who 
know you. Then we can’t meet.” 

Poor Guy! He was born a door-mat ; and he never 
saw how much Claire hated his modesty. How she 
feared it, too. Living always with a gentle, unasser- 
tive creature who deferred to her and sacrificed him- 
self, she realized that the rough-riding manner would 
become a rough-riding nature. ‘If he doesn’t tell me 
not to be a rude, selfish pig,”’ she once confided to me, 
“T shall turn into a rude, selfish pig. There ave times 
when I want to be saved from myself ; but poor old Guy 
will never dow.” .. . 

“We happen to know a good many of the same 
people,’ she reminded him. 

“T’ll refuse them all. I’m trying to help you, Claire.”’ 

To my hearing—no doubt to hers, too—his softening 
of voice betrayed her own danger. He would always 
want to help her, always add one offer and sacrifice to 
another, never making her give way to him. 

“ T don’t want you to makea martyr of yourself,” she 
drawled. 

“But I’mnot. I love you, Claire. Vd do anything 
for you,” he explained, with passionless simplicity. 
“It’s hardly possible for me to get abroad till the 
war's over...” 

“T have no claim on you, Guy.” 

Strange! I could not see either of their faces, but 
I knew Guy-was wincing. Her voice cut like a lash. 
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I was more than half tempted to call out: “‘ Here, this 
is cruelty to children, you know,” but for some reason all 
my sympathy*went out to Claire. She must have been 
tortured, she was. torturing herself still, to speak with 
that savagety.~ 

If Guy answered her, his words were drowned ina 
noise like a gigantic drum bursting. 

“The maroons,” they both exclaimed, rather 
superfluously. 

Then Guy added, also rather superfluously : 

“That fellow at the club was quite right.” 

Claire asked whether he supposed I had started. 

‘“‘T hope he gets under cover before the guns begin,” 
she was good enough to say. Then, curiously, her 
temper broke: “ If I have to stay here all night .. .” 

The war has been over so long now that we can talk 
of it more or less honestly. I never pretended to 
like air-raids; and, though I did not give way to 
panic, I was always frightened. I was even more 
annoyed, however, than frightened; and, at the first 
sound of a gun or bomb, I always wanted to snap at 
some one. The others, apparently, were sharing my 
irritability. I heard Guy say with stiff precision : 

‘“ST’ve told you I was not responsible for the meeting. 
I’m not responsible for the dearth of taxis and, God 
knows! I’m not responsible for an air-raid.” 

The dawning hint of petulance in his voice seemed to 
take her by surprise. 

“Tf [have to stay hereall night . . .” she blustered 
and again failed to finish the sentence. 

“You'll have to stay here till the raid’s over,” he 
told her with unwonted decision. Then he seemed to 
repent his momentary impatience: “ You’re looking 
frightfully tired, Claire. Why don’t you lie down and 
go to sleep? I'll get you some cushions.” 

“T’m going home!,” she cried. 
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“Not while there’s a raid on!” 

“That was only a warning. There’s always an 
interval.” 

“Tt’s twenty minutes’ walk! Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“Tve been out in raids before now,” she answered, 
scornfully mistaking his prudence for cowardice. 

“Well, you’re not going out in this one,” he returned 
obstinately. 

I heard her walking to the door, but Guy must have 
reached it before her. It slammed; and he said 
something that I did not catch. There was a struggle 
for possession of the handle; and it opened again. 

“Are you proposing to keep me here by force ?,” 
Claire demanded. 

“Yes,” Guy answered uncertainly. 

There was another struggle; and he must have 
seized her by the wrists. Her next words were: 

“Will you let go this moment ?”’ 

“If you'll promise not to move till the ‘ All Clear’ 
signal’s given.” 

“Let me go unconditionally !” 

“You must promise unconditionally.” 

“T won’t. You're hurting me, Guy! Don’t be a 
brute!’ The contest must have been unequal, for 
she fell back on sneering mimicry: “‘I love you! 
I’ll do anything for you.’ . . . And I nearly believed 
you yesterday, Guy. What an escape! Waull youlet 

fe) ? ” 

: This, unquestionably, was the moment I ought to 
have seized for breaking in on them, but in fact I 
remained rooted to my chair in the hall. It was not 
that I feared to embarrass them, it was not that I 
enjoyed eavesdropping: I felt that I was watching a 
play and that an insurmountable gulf separated me 
from the stage. 

‘‘What an escape!,” Claire repeated invitingly ; 


” 
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then, as he continued silent: “It’s considered polite 
to answer when you're spoken to, Guy.”’ 

“I’m tryimg to preserve my last illusions about 

ou.” mess: 

Mistress Claire must have felt that she was not 
cutting a very pretty figure. For a moment she was 
without an answer; and the clock, chiming midnight, 
came welcomingly to her aid. 

“I’m going home now,” she announced. “It’s a 
false alarm; there’s no sign of a raid.” 

Guy, as I heard later, had been two nights without 
sleep; his head was aching, every nerve was on edge ; 
and I doubt not that, undefined and deep within him, 
lay a sullen, resentful sense that he had wasted his love 
on a blue-eyed, fair-headed coquette, that Claire Grant 
was not satisfied with having spoiled his life, but must 
mutilate and murder his conception of her. Very roman- 
tic, very youthful, very foolish that conception may 
have been; but he at least had learned, as he paced 
his bedroom through endless hours, that it was allshe 
had left him. And now she was being silly, shrewish, 
Vulgar: 

“ Sit down and don’t be a damned fool !,’’ he cried. 

f imagine that she was surprised again. For a 
moment or two she remained silent, then she began to 
mimic him again : 

““Tf you'll marry me, darling Claire, I'll give you 
all the love, all the tenderness...’ I’ve forgotten 
the other things, Guy: did you say anything about 
keeping me against my will for the pleasure of swearing 
at me?” 

“It’s a pity some one didn’t tell you what he 
thought of you some years ago. You're a contemptible 
little beast, Claire,” Guy told her, deliberately. “ If 
you were aman...” 


“You'd hit me? I shouldn’t stop short of that, 
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you know. You’ve insulted me, sworn at me, lost 
your temper...” 
“T don’t think I’ve lost my temper,” he interrupted 


meditatively. 

“You know you have!” 

“T haven’t!” 

“Guy, you know you have!,” she cried with an 
eagerness that bewildered me. “It’s absurd to deny 


it! You have! I didn’t think you could.” 

From his voice I could tell that he was not convinced ; 
and I doubt whether he understood her any better than 
I did: 

“So be it! I apologize.” 

“ Heavens above! Just when I was beginning to 
feel hope for you! You... apologize! No, don’t 
speak! For pity’s sake don’t speak! You're going 
to explain that you didn’t really lose your temper ; 
you're going to argue about it very patiently and 
reasonably.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do? I’m equally 
wrong if I lose my temper or keep it.” ~ 

I imagine she must have got her revenge out of his 
perplexity. Nothing was said; but I heard her once 
more making for the door. 

“T am going now, Guy,” she said, firmly. 

“ You are going back to that sofa,” he answered. 

“TI ask you to let me go, Guy.” 

“ T’m afraid I can’t oblige you. The guns may begin 
any moment.” 

“If I choose to risk my life, that’s my affair. It 
doesn’t amuse me to stay here any longer.” 

“Tt isn’t your affair ; and I’m not greatly concerned 
with what amuses you at this moment.” There was a 
pause; and, when he spoke again, it was with the 
apologetic reasonableness that she was expecting: 
“I’m very sorry, Claire...” 
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‘What right have you to keep me here?,’”’ she 
demanded. 

“You know as well as I do.” 

“ You pretend, to love me still?” 

“Tt isn’t a-pretence, Claire.’’ 

“ You still want to marry me?” 

“ We needn’t go into that.” 

“Yes, we need! You say you love me; you want 
to marry me; you'll do anything for me; and then 
the first thing I ask you teow; 

“T’m sorry, Claire,’ he interrupted obstinately. 

“No, you're not. You don’t care for me, but you 
want to punish me. You never did eare for me, you 
never wanted to marry me till you thought I’d forced 
your hand...” 

“ That is not true, Claire.” 

“Do you still want to marry me?” 

So?’ 

“Really ? You’ve just called me a contemptible 
little beast, remember. Guy, if I give you an unrivalled 
chance of snubbing me, will that satisfy you, will you 
let me go then? The biggest humiliation a man can 
put ona woman? Something worse than calling me a 
contemptible little beast? Ill give you the chance 
of turning me down altogether: Guy, if you ask me 
to marry you again, I'll say I will. Nowthen! Take 
your revenge!” 

“T ask you to marry me,” he said solemnly. 

“Twill. I said I would. Now are yousatisfied ? ” 

“Darling Claire...” 

“ Tf you apologize again, I’ll break it off !,’”’ she cried. 

In the street outside I heard a distant voice pro- 
claiming: “All clear.” I rejoiced for Guy’s sake. 
A little more of Claire in her present mood would have 
unseated his reason. 


“IT don’t understand you,” I heard him sighing. 
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“ How long do you propose to go on behaving like 
this? If you knew what I’d been through the last 
two days...” 3 

“D’you suppose I enjoyed it?,’ Claire retorted. 
“And I honestly never meant to marry you till a 
moment ago. Then when I saw you could lose your 
temper . . . Bless the man, he still thinks he was really 
quite calm and sweet under extreme provocation. 
You weren’t, Guy. You were human, which ismuch 
more important. What’s the good of shewing a woman 
that she can make mincemeat of you? D’you think 
she respects you? How long do I propose to go on 
behaving like this? All my life... or until you 
begin to understand me. Now, don’t stand on your 
dignity ! This is the moment to be gracious. Being 
dignified means nothing, but losing your temper means 
a lot. I intended to go home, Guy. Are you begin- 
ning to understand now? I don’t think you are.” 

Half-a-dozen years have passed since that night. 
I recall, with interest, that, when I threatened to tell 
her husband of one conversion effected and one mar- 
riage contracted under the influence of an air-raid, 
Claire warned me that Guy would not understand. I 
do not think he did or does or will. 

I judged this a propitious moment to go in with 
the news that the “ All Clear” signal had been given, 
but that I had scoured London vainly in search of a 
taxi. 

“ T’m afraid you'll never come and dine here again,” 

lamented. 

“We will,” they assured me. 

“ Don’t choose a raid night, though,” Claire added. 
“Tt has such a curious effect on Guy’s temper. He’s 
like a wild animal. I think I shall call you Dingo in 


future, Guy.” 


R 
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RETRIBUTION AND MRS. MEYRICK 


(1) 


“TI KNow I’m late. Don’t be angry with me, Harry 
dear,’’ pleaded Mrs. Meyrick, pathetically, as her 
brother-in-law looked reproachfully at his watch and 
led her into the restaurant. 

Eight years of married life, a husband whom she 
ruled autocratically and four children who ruled her 
as autocratically had left Sybil Meyrick with the air, 
appearance and triumphant methods of an irreclaim- 
able ingénue. Being twenty-eight, she looked eighteen. 
Being fearless and never at a loss, she contrived to 
make her grey-green, kitten’s eyes timid and her 
manner a little helpless. Being, as her brother-in-law 
had insisted for ten years, soulless and without scruple, 
she dressed and talked (and did her hair with an 
engaging, boyish sweep over one eye) and got herself 
into scrapes from which he had to extricate her, as 
though she were a trusting child of nine, lost and 
benighted on the way home from her first party. 
‘“Where you would get the best present from the 
Christmas tree, my dear,” Harry explained, “ and 
steal three other children’s crackers and make the 
conjuror look a fool and take away the reputation of all 
the little boys as soon as the magic-lantern got to work.”’ 
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“ The thing starts at eight, that’s all,” he said. “J 
don’t mind because I’ve heard it.” 

“And I don’t want to hear it !” Mrs. Meyrick pressed 
both hands.to her eyes and shuddered. “‘ I never want 
to hear anything, do anything! ...” 

She turned with the abrupt movement of a startled 
animal : 

“Change places with me, Harry. I don’t want to 
be overheard.” 

Captain Meyrick got up with a look of adequate 
concern at her white face and worried eyes. 

‘““What’s wrong, Sybil?,” he asked gently. “No 
bad news... .?” ; 

“ About Tom? Oh, he’s all right, bless him! I 
heard this morning from Nairobi. He. . . he’s on his 
way home now.” 

“And the boys ?,” Harry enquired, boring his way 
relentlessly through the family. 

“Oh, it isn’t that! It’s me, all me! My fault. 
I’m responsible. But I don’t deserve it!” 

Harry Meyrick dealt quickly and efficiently with the 
wine-waiter and plied his sister-in-law with food. 


“Tf you feel you’d like to tell me . . .” he began. 
“Take your time. Have something to eat first. Any 
advice, you know . . . I’m quite discreet, when I try. 


And Tom told you to come to me for help, if you got 
yourself into a hole. Ill see you through, Sybil. 
You’d make me, even if I didn’t want to,” he added. 

Gratitude struggled with doubt in her eyes. 

“T wonder,” she murmured. ‘“ Or Tom either. 
You always say you love me, but when it comes to the 
point . . . What would have happened, d’you suppose, 
if we had married ? ” 

“T should now be shooting in East Africa while you 
came to Tom for sympathy. There would be no other 
change. We should be taking our usual shifts. One 
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man could never cope with you single-handed. Let us 
abandon the ‘ might have been’ for the ‘ actually is’. 
What have you been up to now? ”’ 

“Nothing! I swear. It was years ago, before I 
knew either of you. Ten years, I should think. And 
now it’s come back to spoil my life, all our lives!” 

“You'd better tell me the whole story,” he suggested, 
settling comfortably to his belated dinner and refusing 
to be stampeded into the theatrical. 

From her inside seat at the corner table, Mrs. Mey- 
rick examined every face within her field of vision. 
When she had finished her inspection of the crowded 
restaurant, she smiled for the first time and sighed a 
little with relief. 

“It was before I married,’”’ she opened defensively. 

“ For a well-conducted person, that is no excuse.” 

“ And it began from pure kindness of heart.” 

“Then I predict there will be little kindness and less 
purity before the end. You have no heart. Suppose 
you tell me the facts.” 

“Tm trying to, You know how I love music? ”’ 

““T know it and I deplore it. Am I not to have my 
conversation drowned by corpulent Germans in half 
an hour’s time? ” 

“Well, in those days I lived in rather a musical set ; 
and, in between concerts and when there was no opera, 
we all used to discover promising young geniuses and 
give parties to shew them off and buy rows and rows of 
seats at the Steinway for their public débuts.”’ 

“‘Detestable !,” Harry Meyrick muttered to his 
caviare. 

“J like it. Oh, youmean us? I suppose we were: 
very earnest and rather precious. Lady Pagdon was 
the moving spirit; and mother usedtotake me, There 
was Betty Cronshaw and Felicity Roxbourne and 
about a dozen more, It wasn’t good music, but we 
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were so enthusiastic! And, when we heard something 
that was quite intolerable, we used to say that 
we didn’t quite understand it yet, but that we must 
educate ouirselves up to it.” 

“It’s a good thing you never told Tom.” 

‘“‘ He married me in spite of it,” she retorted. “‘ You 
see, it wasn’t only that. I was quite pretty in those 
days and I knew how to dress ; and a lot of men, who 
didn’t really care for music a bit. . .” 

She spoke like a nonagenarian describing incredible 
charms to an incredulous posterity. 

“T can understand it perfectly well. I don’t really 
care for Wagner, but here I am.. .” 

“ Dear Harry !,” she smiled, laying her hand on his 
wrist. ‘‘ You do love me, don’t you?” 

“T don’t see how that comes into it.” 

“ Because I need your help, dear. Where had I got 
to? Oh, yes. Well, one winter Lady Pagdon dis- 
covered not one genius but four: a string quartet. 
Unlike her other geniuses they played really well, 
which was a pleasant change ; but they required to be 
paid, Lady Pagdon’s patronage wasn’t enough in itself. 
That wasn’t so pleasant, but we arranged to give parties 
in turn. A little musical club, you know, meeting 
every Tuesday in one another’s houses, each one paying 
the quartet .. .” 

“Cake and lemonade at half-past ten,” interrupted 
Harry. ‘‘ And no smoking.” 

““ Why do men always think of their stomachs ?,” she 
enquired, turning to see who had spirited away the 
caviare. 

“Some one has to; and women always neglect them.” 

“Ts that aimed at me? I know I’m a bad house- 
keeper. One should try to be really bad at one thing.” 

“Go on with your story! I hope we’ve finished with 
the musical part.” 
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“ Pretty well! This concert-business went on all 
through one winter; and at the end I got an extra- 
ordinary note from Lady Pagdon. Would I make time 
to go and see poor George Paynter ? He was terribly 
ill with something awful like cancer: agonizing pain, 
living under morphia and . . . always calling for me! 
‘I’d never been so surprised in my life. I’d never heard 
of him. However, I went round to Lady Pagdon; and 
she told me that he was a member of our little club and 
described him and said that he’d fallen in love with me. 
Then I did remember a very delicate-looking young 
man. ... These meetings just took place in our 
drawing-rooms ; you found a chair as best you could. 
I always made for the fire ; and this young man always 
got wedged between my chair and the coal-box. He 
never said anything, never even offered me a glass of 
lemonade, but, if ever I looked up, he blushed furiously 
and turned away...” 

“ And did you look up often ? ” 

“ T behaved with perfect decorum,” said Mrs. Mey- 
rick. “ He was a dreadfully plain young man... . 
Still, when Celia Pagdon asked me to go . . . Mother 
came with me, of course...” 

“Tt sounds the kind of romance that wouldn’t harm 
any mother.” 

“He was much too bad to see any one, though. We 
went to a little house in St. John’s Wood; and his 
poor mother came and cried over us ; and it was per- 
fectly heartbreaking. She was a widow; he was the 
only son; and the doctor had said he couldn't live a 
month. She told us that he held some post in, I think, 
the Canton and Hankow Bank and had been sent home 
on account of his health. . . . All the time she was 
telling us, we could hear him groaning upstairs. . . . 
The directors were behaving splendidly, paying his 
salary and all the medical expenses ; he'd been under 
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treatment for about eight months and then he sud- 
denly got worse. And he was going to die. And he 
kept calling for me.”’ 

Mrs. Meyrick’s. eyes became soft at the memory ‘ 

“T was ..* eighteen. Whatever age I’d been, I 
couldn’t have helped being enormously touched. I 
have a heart, Harry...” 

“The woman who boasts about her virtue lays herself 
open to suspicion,” he drawled. 

“T wonder what would have happened if I’d married 
you instead of Tom. You’d have been a different man,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick with a touch.of menace. 

“And so would Tom. Weseem to be losing sight of 
Mr, George Paynter.” 


(2) 


Mrs. Meyrick returned to her story likea hound flogged 
off a more attractive scent, wondering with a glint 
under her black eyelashes whether it was worth while 
to make another bolt. 

“Well, I asked the poor woman what I could do,” 
she resumed. ‘She suggested I might send him a 
little note occasionally. I wrote. . . . I wrote every 
day. I wrote some wonderful letters. Harry, give 
me a little credit for this! Every day I took him 
flowers, every day I wrote. When I went to stay with 
people I used to walk alone in the woods, picking him 
little bunches of violets . . .”’ 

“ And describing it fully, with a word or two about 
the frock you were wearing. I’m sure you were 
artistic, Sybil.” 

She sighed reproachfully : 

“ Aren’t you rather unkind tome? I was sorry for 
him. . . . One day he was better; I got a pencilled 
note “Thank God for you!’ ... but he got worse 
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again. I said something in one of my letters about 
pain; and he wrote back that he could bear any pain 
so long as he knew that I was thinking of him and being 
sorry for him. It was dreadful! The doctor’d said 
he couldn’t live more than a month; and I honestly 
didn’t want to keep any one alive in that agony. 
Well, the month was nearly up. . . . He kept thinking 
he was going to get well, so of course I played up to 
him. It’s very hard writing daily to a person you 
don’t know. I worked the musical business to death, 
I told him everything I was doing . . . Twice I called, 
in spite of having no heart; and his mother told me 
the second time that he was dying. I simply redoubled 
my efforts! The winter was over; and I used to 
write and suggest programmes for the next winter. 
Should we have the Hungarian quartet again? He 
and I must go and hear a new ’cellist who was coming 
to London. I ...I entered into the spirit of it, 
Harry. I made the most wonderful plans for all the 
things we would do together when he was well. It 
quite wore me out.” 

She emptied her glass of champagne and pushed it a 
suggestive inch forward. 

“ The great artist never spares himself,” said Harry, 
accepting the suggestion. 

“ The great artist simply runs dry sometimes,’’ she 
rejoined. ‘I remember sitting before a blank sheet 
of paper with a pen that wouldn’t even begin writing. 
I put poor George Paynter on one side and looked at 
my other letters. Mother was abroad at this time ; 
and ... 1 suppose you’ve never had a letter from 
mother? She rather lets herself go; when she was 
quite young some one told her that she had a gift for 
description; and poor mother has never really quite 
recovered. She described with the fervour of Byron 
and the particularity of Baedeker ; and I had to read 
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it all. Mother was never so happy as when she was 
telling me to match silks for her in between a Venetian 
gondola at midnight and the pigeons outside St. Mark’s. 
If you ever skipped, you skipped the one thing that 
mattered. I Hated her letters... until I saw how 
useful they were going to be.” 

Mrs. Meyrick paused as though a twinge of con- 
science were hurting her. 

“ Tt was very lateat night,” she went on. “And... 
I have more Byron than Baedeker in my composition. 
Poor George Paynter and I had exhausted the possi- 
bilities of plan-making in England. I plagiarized 
mother a little. . . . I said that when he was well 
(and I was so impatient with him for not getting well !) 
we must make up a little party and all go abroad to- 
gether. I described the orange-trees on the Riviera, 
which I’d never seen at that time; and the two of us 
walking by moonlight through the Forum; and the 
Dalmatian coast ; and the approach to Corfu ; and the 
‘violet crown’ of Athens; and Constantinople at 
daybreak, as you see the minarets like slender fingers 
pointing to Heaven. That was the moment, I remem- 
ber, when mother said, ‘ Talking of minarets, you won’t 
forget to send for the sweep before the spring-cleaning 
starts’. Then she went off gaily to the mosques... . 
and the ships of all the world, as you round the Golden 
Horn ; and I followed her inch by inch, though I’d 
never been nearer Constantinople than Dover.” 

Mrs. Meyrick paused breathlessly and asked for a 
cigarette. 

“You said it was your mother who let graphic des- 
cription run away with her ?,” asked Harry. 

“I suppose I was carried away. It went to my 
head. When next I called in St. John’s Wood, I con- 
fess I was rather frightened, but the poor boy’s mother 
told me that my letters did him so much good, he 
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looked forward to them so much, they were all he had. 
No one else was allowed to see them, he treasured them 
under his pillow....I rather wished he didn’t 
treasure them under his pillow! Having once started, 
I hadn’t the heart to stop, though. I went on writing 
for another month. Then his mother came to tell me 
that the doctors were going to try one last thing : some 
new treatment which had been invented by an Austrian. 
There was everything to gain, for the directors of the 
bank were still paying all expenses—I rather wanted 
to meet those directors; I felt we had a bond !—and 
he was being taken to Vienna, if he shewed a flicker of 
improvement to carry him over the journey. The 
next time I went to St. John’s Wood the house was 
empty.” 

Harry Meyrick looked at his watch and ordered 
coffee. 

“ Ought we to be starting ?,”’ she asked. 

“One can go to the opera any time,’’ he answered. 
“One always does. I won’t be hurried over my 
brandy ; and it was your fault for being late.”’ 

The early wistfulness returned to Mrs. Meyrick’s aid 
at the reproach. 

“Tt was hardly my fault, Harry. I was dressing 
—you like my frock, don’t you ?— ; and a maid came 
in to say that a gentleman wanted to see me. He 
wouldn’t give any name, but he said he’d landed in 
England that day and would be very grateful if I could 
spare him five minutes. Of course, I made certain that 
Tom had been mauled by a tiger! I raced down to the 
drawing-room and found a middle-aged man leaning 
over the piano and looking at the photographs of my 
children. 

“*Vou don’t remember me, ... Mrs. Meyrick ?,’ 
he said. ‘I should have known you anywhere!’ 

“T had a careful look at him. He was rather red 
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and fat: the sort of thing you see in the ‘ Champagne 
Only ’ tents at race-meetings, Harry. I think he was 
wearing checks; and I know he veeked of strong 
cigars. Tall; -black-haired, though he was going 
bald. Aggressively healthy,” she added indignantly ; 
“ the sort of man who has a cold bath in the morning... 
and sings in it . . . and tells you all about it as he 
sits down to a perfectly disgusting breakfast. I said : 

“*T’m afraid I don't.’ 

“T’d been staring at him, so I suppose he was en- 
titled to stare at me. When he’d finished with me, he 
stared round the room and then went back to the 
photographs. It was frightening, Harry! If only 
he’d said anything ! 

““ You wanted to see me?’ I asked, when I could 
stand it no longer. 

“© Are these the kiddies ?,’ he said without turning 
round, 

“«They’re my children,’ I told him. 

“T thought he must be mad; and I suddenly 
remembered that the bell was out of order. A man 
who’s capable of calling children ‘ kiddies’ is capable of 
chopping a woman up and burying her under the floor. 

“ Then he pulled himself up from the piano and spun 
round, all in one movement. 

“* My name’s Paynter,’ he said. ‘ George Paynter. 
You remember now ?’ 

““T’m afraid I don’t,’ I said. 

“He began turning over a big volume of old English 
songs. 

“*You keep up your music, then? I’ve dropped 
mine. Haven't had time, you know. I still go to hear 
all I can. I looked in to see if you’d come to the 
Imperial Theatre with me. There’s a little girl singing 
there, Marjorie Fordyce. I met her in Sydney; and 
we became rather pals. Now I hear she’s the rage of 
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London. You're engaged, to judge by your clothes. 
Perhaps you could come to the matinée to-morrow.’ 
Then he suddenly beamed at me. ‘ Mrs. Meyrick, have 
you forgotten me? We never spoke—unless you 
believe the folk who talk about the language of the 
eyes—, but we met a good many times. At Lady 
Pagdon’s? It was from her I got your address. . . 
and heard .. . you were married. Ten years ago. 
I was a sick man then, but they’ve cured me; and I’ve 
done well. Manager in Swatow, assistant-manager in 
Shanghai, manager in Sydney. And now they’ve sent 
me to the head office; and I’m a fixture in England. 


I’ve not forgotten you, Miss Robson, ... Mrs. 
Meyrick, I should say. Or the letters you wrote me. 
You saved my life... . There’s many a time I’ve 


thought over the things you planned to do. D’ye 
remember our little tour that we were to take: Con- 
stantinople, Rome, Athens? D’ye remember all that 
part about “ the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome”? You pictured us standing in the 
Forum by moonlight, “‘ reverently bare-headed,”’ you 
wrote, ‘‘ to the dead splendours and majesty of Imperial 
Rome.”’ I reckon I know your letters by heart, Miss 
Robson. Sometimes I thought of writing you a word, 
but I wasn’t in a position to say anything till now. 
A man can’t ask a gal to leave her friends and settle in 
Swatow, to be shifted to Hong Kong or Sumatra 
before she’d been there six months. I felt I must wait 
until I’d found a billet at home.’ ” 

Harry Meyrick listened gravely and with mixed 
feelings. The recital inspired an entirely legitimate 
hope that retribution, for allits lame foot, had overtaken 
his nimble sister-in-law ; it also inspired the experi- 
enced certainty that she would try to use him as agent, 
accomplice, buffer, shield and, in the last resort, 


whipping-boy. 
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“ And then ?,” he enquired unsympathetically. 

“Oh, Harry, do be nice to me! It was such a 
shock! First of all, meeting him at all and then 
finding what he’d grown into! Of course I’m very 
glad he didn’t_die, but oh! I wish he had. He was 
like a... butcher,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ To think of 
the letters I wrote him, the music I talked! My dear, 
judging from appearances, you’d say a coon-band 
would be rather over his head. And he’s here in 
London! He’s going to live and die here;... or 
rather he won’t die; he’s played that trick once too 
often, he won’t take me in again. And he’s got all 
my letters, tied up in pink ribbon and covered with 
mutton-fat !,”’ she exclaimed, hysterically allowing the 
butcher-suggestion to get the better of her. 

“ But what have you done with him? Apparently 
you refused to go to the theatre with him. I knew 
there must be some reason for your keeping your 
promise to dine with me.”’ 

Mrs. Meyrick again pressed her hands despairingly 
to her eyes: 

“T don’t know what I said! Oh, I was surprised 

. and delighted that he was well again... and 
very glad to see him . . . and I hoped his mother was 
well. 

“She wasn’t. She’d been dead five years. I felt 

that was so characteristic of them as a family! . 
I said my husband was shooting in British East ; 
otherwise he’d have loved to meet such an old friend 
of mine. .... And then I ran away, Harry! It was 
frightfully rude, but my nerve broke. I said I was late 
for dinner and I couldn’t come to hear his wretched 
Marjorie Fordyce to-night or to-morrow or any other 
night. And then I left him in possession. He was 
standing with his back to the fire positively gaping love 
at me!” | 
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Harry twisted his cigar reflectively from the one 
side of his mouth to the other. 

“ You'll probably find him there when you get back,” 
he suggested. ‘“ You can apologize then for being a 
little unceremonious..’ 

“ But I don’t want to apologize! Idon’t want to set 
eyes on himagain! Harry, if you honestly mean that 
I’m going to find him there. . . 

“He seems a man of laudable constancy,” her 
brother-in-law pointed out. 

“ But, idiot Harry, I told him I was married 

“Perhaps he, too, judged by appearances. After 
all, I’ve only your word for it that he’s a butcher.” 

“ You'll have to come home with me and turn him 
out.” 

“But you led me to understand that he is rather 
powerfully built. I’m still rather a crock, Sybil.” 

“You’re a coward!,’’ she exclaimed scornfully. 
“T’m glad I didn’t marry you.” 

Harry Meyrick smiled to himself: 

“I’m disposed to echo the sentiment. When your 
friend Paynter gets to work with those letters .. . Poor 
Tom! Tom’s a good fellow, though he 7s my brother. 
It seems a bit rough on him.” 

Mrs. Meyrick leaned appealingly across the table ; 
and her eyes were suddenly dim with tears: 

“ Harry, please come home with me! [’m frightened 
of that man! I am really!” 

Harry appraised the tears at their market value for 
both of them : 

“ Well, if I do, will you lunch with me to-morrow : ? 
It’s my last day before going to the country.” 

“You make capital out of my misfortunes ?,” she 
demanded with pursed lips. 

“T try to profit by nine years of education at: your 
hands,” 
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(3) 


The following day Harry Meyrick and his sister-in- 
law drifted slowly down the Strand towards Trafalgar 
Square, lazily waving umbrellas at taxis already 
occupied. They had lunched pleasurably at the Savoy 
and had nothing to do until dinner. Both felt that, 
if they found a disengaged taxi, the force of external 
circumstances would compel them to suggest a des- 
tination. 

“We might look in for the last half-hour at the 
Coliseum,” said Harry. 

“There'd be only two stalls left; and George 
Paynter would have one next us,” she predicted with a 
shudder. 

“You've got him on the brain,” he expostulated. 
“When we got home last night, he wasn’t there. He 
hasn’t written; or telephoned; or called again. 
Butchers have their sense of fitness, though it may 
not be the same as yours: I expect this fellow sees 
that the only thing is for him to make himself 
scarce.” 

_Mrs. Meyrick shook her head and slipped her hand 
under her brother-in-law’s arm: 

“Tsawhim, Harry. And?’mawoman. You really, 
really must believe me. ... I felt sorry for him! 
He’s hopelessly in love with me, quite hopelessly! I 
think it’s so wonderful,” she went on dreamily. ‘“‘ Ten 
years! Never forgetting, never faltermg! I wish I 
were a man: I don’t believe a woman would have 
remained constant all that time. And when Celia 
Pagdon told him Iwas married . . . Hestill came with 
—what’s the phrase >p—‘a stiff upper lip’. He 
behaved awfully well, Harry. I wish I could do some- 
thing for him. . . . Of course, he Jooks much older, 
but he’s only about my age; and all last night I 
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thought of him lying and feeling that he’d lost the one 
thing that mattered ... after ten years... . You 
think I’ve no heart .. .” 

“Please | ”” 

“Well, you do!,” she pouted. “I’ve had my 
troubles, Harry, and they’ve made me sympathetic. I 
thought of him going to sleep, as he’d done for ten 
years, thinking of me; and then, instead of hoping 
for me when he woke up, just realizing, realizing. .. . 
Perhaps he dropped off to sleep again . . . and woke 
up again: and then there was the same stab. And 
so it’ll always be.” . . 

“Tt’s a good thing somebody gets some pleasure out 
of his sufferings.” 

“You can be a brute when you like, Harry. He 
would never have talked like that. He believes in me, 
he loves me. And he was so plucky last night! I 
didn’t care if he did look like a butcher ; I felt he was 

. a great lover. I wish I could do something for 
him,” she repeated. 

“ Of course, he sti has the letters,’ Harry refreshed 
her memory. : 

At the end of Northumberland Avenue they stepped 
back to avoid a tidal wave of white carnations that 
swept forward at the impulse of a florid man in a 
black-and-white check suit, who peeped anxiously 
between their nodding heads like a Zulu taking cover 

in high grass. Mrs. Meyrick gripped her brother-in- 
jaa s arm and slipped half behind him. 

“Miss Robson !,” cried a rich voice. “ Mrs. Mey- 
rick, I should say ...A happy meeting! Your 
husband ? ”’ : 

“ My brother-in-law, Captain Meyrick,’ ” she whispered 
faintly. ‘“ Harry, you: .. you’ve often heard me 
speak of Mr. Paynter... . He’s . . . he’s just got 
back to England after... " ten years, isit 2?” 
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The two men exchanged a pecking nod, curious on 
Harry’s side and wholly indifferent on Paynter’s. 

‘Pleased to'make your acquaintance, sir,” he said 
and turned at once to Mrs. Meyrick. 

“Now, are you doing anything ?,” he asked per- 
suasively. “I’ve got a box at the Imperial and I’d 
dearly like you to hear that little girl I was telling you 
about last night: Marjorie Fordyce. Her turn’s at 
four. She had supper with me; and I promised to 
come along and bring a few flowers.” He smiled 
radiantly. ‘‘ She’s a sweet girl; I’d like you to meet 
her, Mrs. Meyrick. I heard her: sing in Sydney five 
years ago and somehow I’ve had her “voice—singing 
to me, you know—ever since. Like nightingales in 
the room. She may be ten thousand miles away ; 
but, when she sings to me, I can’t hear anything else. 
Won’t you come? There’s room and to spare.” 

Mrs. Meyrick shook her head sorrowfully. 

“We're just on our way to the Coliseum,” she 
explained. “It’s very kind of you...” 

“Can you come to-night ?,” he asked with eager 
inspiration. “I’m going again.” 

“I’m dining with some people to-night. And I’m 
leaving London to-morrow. I’m so sorry.” 

“The loss is mine,’ said Paynter heartily. He 
hesitated, but decided that anything else would spoil 
the effect. “So sorry! Good-bye! Mustn’t be late 
for Marjorie’s turn, you know.” 

Disengaging one hand from its burden of carnations, 
he raised his hat with the gesture of a music-hall 
comedian and strode into the Strand. Mrs. Meyrick 
watched his departing broad back in silence until her 
brother-in-law turned a choking laugh into a cough. 

“You don’t really want to go to the Coliseum, do 
you ?,” he asked. “ Let’s charter this taxi and tell 
him to drive us to Hampton Court or Stonehenge. 
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I’m so glad, Sybil! It must be such a weight off your 
mind! You needn’t bother about the letters or about 
him. And I needn’t bother about you or poor Tom.” 

Mrs. Meyrick turned an angry, disfigured white face 
to him: 

“ Poor Tom? He has no need of your pity. He’s 
aman. I’m glad I married him, Harry! He wouldn’t 
have stood by grinning while I was insulted!” 


‘*BEFORE THE GUARDS CAME 
THROUGH ”’ 


: : a 
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“ BEFORE THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH ” 


WHEN the shell-shock enquiry was set on foot after the 
war, Miles Quenby was invited to give evidence; and 
I remember I was staying with him when he received 
an immense questionnaire on the causes, effects, dis- 
ciplinary and therapeutic treatment of a hitherto 
undefined disorder. His writings apart, he was 
believed to have acquired by long experience an 
unrivalled knowledge of military morale. Thirty 
years of soldiering (nearly ten of them in active service) 
had shewn him the British soldier in most of the shapes 
and moods that the British soldier can assume: he 
had seen him before enlistment and as a recruit, on a 
parade-ground and under fire, fighting against hardly 
human savages and against men of his own colour ; 
he had seen the officer, the non-commissioned officer 
and the man; he loved them all, he was believed to 
understand them and, in their turn, they all worshipped 
him. 

Quenby tossed me the questionnaire and told me to 
burn it when I had finished with it. 

“But you'll consent to be called as a witness ?,” I 
said. 

“T’m afraid I’ve already refused,” he answered. 
“ After all, I’ve really said everything J have to say 
in my Baptism of Fire ; and I couldn’t have answered 
the questions in their present form. What cases of 
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shell-shock have I seen? Well, until you’ve told me 
what you mean by shell-shock, I can’t say. You leave 
me to make my own definition from all the cases I’ve 
met? I can’t: In the Wessex Guards we had no 
shell-shock ? it-was not allowed. And, when I’ve said 
that, I feel I’ve put myself out of court. You say: 
‘Nonsense! We've seen men, hundreds of them: 
unscratched, but hopelessly, utterly wrecked. No good 
telling us you won’t allow men to be wrecked like 
that.’ With respect, I disagree. It’s a question of 
discipline ; and, when I have a man drilled to my liking, 
discipline has taken possession, of his arms and legs, 
his brain, his moral sense, the ‘ unconscious’ that 
your psychoanalyst talks about, everything. Youmay 
think I’ve turned my man into a machine; you may 
feel I’ve destroyed initiative when the modern soldier 
needs it most. Those are big questions that we could 
discuss all night. I’m only concerned with shell- 
shock, which I define as a greater or lesser nervous 
collapse unrelated to physical disorders or bodily 
wounds. I tell you that in the Wessex Guards we had 
no shell-shock. I tell you further that in the Wessex 
Guards we did not allow it. 

“ The psychological effect of discipline . . . ,” con- 
tinued Quenby. “I could give you an instance of 
this which came under my own observation. For you, 
it may open up other avenues of reflection ; my busi- 
ness is with the facts and with my thesis that we did 
not allow men to have independent nervous systems. 
When once they were wounded, of course, everything 
was different, as you will hear... . 

“It was in July ’15, when we were preparing for the 
advance that ultimately brought us to the top of the 
Black Ridge. The Loamshires and the West Anglians 
were immediately in front, getting ready to open the 
ball and—no disparagement of them—not liking the 
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prospect any better than new troops ever do like their 
first attack. Twelve months before, the most seasoned 
of them had been young territorials with a fair working 
knowledge of their drill and a few weeks’ training each 
year to their credit ; every one else had been butcher, 
baker or candlestick-maker, not knowing one end of a 
rifle from the other. In the twelve months they had 
been turned into a remarkably hard, remarkably com- 
petent body of men, as brave as lions and as fit as 
fighting-cocks. But they didn’t know the way that 
preliminary bombardment tries the nerves by sheer 
noise; and in all their training they’d never had 
machine-gun fire kicking up spurts of dust round their 
feet and flicking little bits out of their caps. It makes 
you flinch, like slip-catch practice at school, when you're 
not attending. IfI thought of them as sensitive human 
beings, I could find every kind of excuse for them ; but 
it isn’t necessary. Anything’s excusable in troops 
under fire for the first time, if you let yourself think of 
them as sensitive human beings. 

“ To putit as shortly as possible, the Loamshires didn’t 
make headway. They started slow, they slackened to 
a standstill and finally they began to yield ground. 
Some one—you can very seldom say who it is—mur- 
mured ‘ Retire’; and the word was taken up. ‘ Who 
said “‘ Retire’? ,’ screamed a boy who was taking his 
men out for the first time. ‘ It come from the colonel, 
sir,’ answered one fellow. ‘ They’re all retiring on the 
left.’ 

“ Of course, when once you get men talking like that 
and looking round for some one to give them a backward 
lead, the rot spreads quickly. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, the Loamshires ran like rabbits ; the West 
Anglians looked as if they’d follow ; and the Mercian 
Rangers on the other side stopped short to see what was 
happening. There was a yawning gap in our line; 
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and some one had to fill it. The Wessex Guards were 
in support ; and we were told to move up and steady 
the other fellows. . 

“T don’t want to buck unduly about my own regi- 
ment, but there’s this to be said for the Guards : they’re 
better drilled and—in consequence—better disciplined 
than any troops I’ve met in any part of the world. A 
good few of our men were new to the game; they 
didn’t like it any better than the Loamshires ; and, a 
year before, many of them had been the most peaceful 
civilians in the length and breadth of England. Bruce 
Atherton, for example, who was commanding the next 
company to mine. He’d been in the Colonial Office 
till the outbreak of war, but he bolted away and took 
a commission and he’d been drilled and disciplined into 
the semblance of a-singularly plucky soldier. And he 
was only one of many. 

“ Well, discipline goes for a good deal; and playing 
to the gallery goes for a good deal, too. You’ve seen 
the Wessex Guards forming fours at the double outside 
Wellington Barracks ; you know the time we’re kept 
hidden away after joining before we’re allowed even 
into the streets; you’ve seen Guards officers entering 
a restaurant and not being bothered with a cloakroom 
ticket, just because they weve Guards officers. I dare 
say you've thought it was all a bit of Gasconnade ; but 
I claim a psychological value for it. If you tell 
people they’re not as other men, they come in time not 
to behave as other men. At this particular time the 
other fellows were getting badly rattled; and it was 
our job to shew them that there was nothing to get 
rattled about. 

“This is the way we went about it; and it’snota » 
thing I want to go through a second time. We went 
up in massed formation, to start with; that was all 
right, it’s a pleasant feeling to be touching elbows with a 
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man on either side of you. But we were the Wessex 
Guards ; and there had to be no slovenliness about the 
operation. Brightwell was our colonel; and he went 
at it as though he were reviewing troops on Salisbury 
Plain in peace-time. Choosing a flat piece of ground 
without a foot of cover, he halted us, dressed us, 
damned the eyes of one fellow who was wearing non- 
regulation boot-laces and then dropped in a heap with a 
bullet through his heart. The machine-guns were 
talking very persistently ; and the big guns chimed in 
from time to time, just to shew that they hadn’t 
finished. Parsons took over in Brightwell’s place ; 
and my dear old sergeant-major grunted and roared in 
his most approved parade-ground style, pushing in 
one man’s tummy and pushing out another man’s 
chest until the line was like an office ruler ; and all the 
time a rain of machine-gun bullets getting the range 
for the moment we advanced. I caught the infec- 
tion; and as for Bruce Atherton! He was flying 
backwards and forwards like a stage-manager on a first 
night. 

“ He came to rest at last ; and we were having a word 
together, when a young corporal came up and saluted 
as though he were trying to knock his own head off. 
He was a country-bred boy of about nineteen, six foot 
four if he was an inch, with round, apple-red cheeks and 
blue eyes. He stood to attention, stiff as a poker, 
and said huskily: ‘Beg pardon, sir. Leave to fall 
out, sir.’ Bruce Atherton glanced at him casually, 
as though they were both a thousand miles from the 
firing-line, and said : ‘ What’s the matter ? ’ 

“The boy looked puzzled for a moment and then 
said that he was feeling sick. Atherton remarked that 
it was not a convenient time for feeling sick and 
returned to his conversation with me. The irony, I’m 
afraid, was rather wasted: the boy answered very 
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glibly : ‘I don’t know what it is, sir. I’ve never had it 
before, sir, but I feel all sick.’ 

“Then Bruce Atherton let him have it from the 
shoulder. . He-was a highly-strung fellow; and the 
sing of bullets-added to the awful inactivity of this 
parade stunt was telling on him. He told off that cor- 
poral with every term of abuse that I’ve heard pass a 
man’s lips. ‘You this, you that, you the other! 
Wanting to fall out in face ofanattack! You cowardly 
swine! Fall out and be damned to you! Clear out, 
do you hear me? And don’t come back! Curse 
you!’ His voice had gone up.to a scream; and he 
stood storming there with his hand on his revolver, 
dead white in face and with eyes like hot coals. The 
corporal didn’t attempt to excuse himself, of course. 
He just stood to attention, looking straight in front 
of him, until Atherton had finished. Then very quietly, 
like a long sack of potatoes falling on one side, he 
toppled over; it was for all the world as if Atherton 
had the material power of putting his curseonhim. .. . 

“We stood looking at the fellow for a moment; 
then one of us told him to get up. There was no sign 
of a movement ; and I stepped forward and slung an 
arm round his shoulders. As my hand pressed against 
him, I felt it growing wet ; and, as his head fell back, 
I noticed a trickle of blood coming through his lips. 
When I’d unbuttoned his tunic, I saw that he’d been 
shot through the lungs, All he’d said was that he was 
feeling sick. He was quite right. The first time I was 
hit, I felt sick; no pain in particular ; I didn’t know 
where it was, but I was rocky and faint; at any 
moment I might make an ass of myself. Then the 
nerve centres, or whatever they are, got to work; and 
I felt as if my right leg had been pounded to jelly. But 
it took some moments. . . . 

“ T want you to observe the psychology of discipline. 
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The corporal marching up, standing to attention, 
saluting and gruffly using the old ‘ Beg-pardon. Leave- 
to-fall-out ’ formula, as on parade, a thousand miles 
from the firing-line. That is all. No shell-shock. 
We didn’t allow it. The idea of falling-out never 
occurred to the boy until he was hit; and even then 
he didn’t forget the discipline we’d hammered into 
him. As I told you, everything’s different when once a 
man’s wounded. Bruce Atherton knew that as well as 
any one. He wouldn’t have spoken as he did, if he’d 
known the boy’s chest was blown away. If you care 
to speculate on the fellow’s feelings when he stood there 
with his mouth filling with blood and Bruce Atherton 
screaming that he was a cowardly swine, you may. 
Or Bruce Atherton... ? No. He never realized 
that he’d done the boy an injustice. As soon as I'd 
got the tunic unbuttoned, I turned round and saw 
Atherton with a blue-black mark on his left temple and 
the back of his head shattered. They fell out pretty 
much at the same moment. Afterwards? Of course, 
if there 7s anything ‘ afterwards’ . . . They must have 
‘ crossed over ’, as some people callit, together. I told 
you there were other avenues of reflection. . . . Then? 
“Then the Wessex Guards came through.” 


Waltham St. Lawrence, 
Berkshire. 
8 June, 1924. 


THE END 
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